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1. Tlie purpose of the Society shall he the promotion of Archjeology, 
especially as eonneeteil with the investigation of the A xttg cities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two Members of the Council. Admission shall be by 
ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to he balloted for. The Ballot may he taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to he balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 
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5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archaeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the 
same way as Fellows : and they shall not be liable for any fees of 
admission or annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall not exceed twenty-five. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Arclueulogy 
may be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates 
shall not exceed twenty-five. They shall he proposed by the Council, 
and balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not he liable 
for any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, 
such person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as 
an entrance fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, 
or may compound for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions 
by the payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guineas after having paid five annual subscriptions ; 
or of Ten Guineas after having paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on 30tb 
November in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any 
Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three successive years, due application having been made for payment, 
the Treasurer shall report the same to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the defaulter may lie erased from the List of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 
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12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the 
Council shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secre- 
taries for Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the 
Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall 
he elected for a period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a 
period of three years. One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office until after 
the lapse of one year. All the other office-bearers shall be elected 
for one year and shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreements subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures shall be represented on 
the Council by two of its Members (being Fellows of the Society) 
elected annually by the Society. The Treasury shall be represented 
on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Bemembrancer 
(being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by 
election at the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by 
Ballot, upon a list issued by the Council for that purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourteen days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 
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18. The Animal General .Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th he a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall he held on the second 
Monday uf each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must he made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall 
cause intimation theieof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which >t L to he determined oil. 
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I, A. B , do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antnpiaiie' of Scot- 
land incorporated ly Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to hr u*trf for 
the general purpose* of the ,S oeietij\ [or, to he nzetl for the * penal purpose, or object, 
of ], and I direct that the said sum may he paid to the said 

Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the tune being. 
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An asterisk (') denotes Life Members who have compounded foi their Annual Contributions. 
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1>65.' Axdebwjn. Thomas S , Lingartli, New- 
burgli, Fife 

1394. Anderson. William. Arns Brae, 
Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. 

1887. Anderson - Berry, David. M.D., 
23 Gros\enor Crescent. St LeonaoU- 
on-Sea 

1894. Angus. Robert, Cranston House, 
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1SS2. Annandale, Thomas. M.D..D.C. L, 
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Squaie. 

1900. Anstri I’HhR, Sir Ralph \V„ Bart, oi 

Balcaskie, Pitteuweem. 

1S97. An^thuthek- Thomson, William, 

Majoi. Royal Horse Guards, Kil- 
luam. Fi e. 

1901. Argyll. His Grace The Duke of. 

K T.. LL D . Imeianty Castle, 
Imeiaruy. 

1S78. ^Armstrong, Robert Burcr. 6 Ran- 
dolph Clitf 

1901. Arihi it. Alexander 1 h< >.u&t > n, 
Physician. Blair DeVeinck, Cults, 
AbeldeeU 

1889 Arnori.. His Giace The Duke ot. K.T , 
Blair Castle, Blair Atlioll. 
1^8»5 .*Atkinnox, W. A.. Knocktairie, Pit- 
loclny 


1808.’ Bain. .Joseph, Brjn De\vi, St David’s, 
S. Wales. 

1889 Bain. William. 42 Mma\ Place, 
Edinburgh 

1892. Bain. William. Lothhoisdale. South 
List. 

1900. *Baird, John G. Alexander, M.P., 

of Wellwood and Adamton. Monk- 
ton, Ayrshire. 

1891. Baird, William, Clydesdale Bank, 
Portobello. 
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: 1 896. BarbuCR. James. Architect, st 

Christopher's, Dumtiies 

1 1897. Barclay-Allardk e. Robert, M.A . 
Rosehill. Lostmtluel. Cornwall 
1*99. Barnard. Francis Pierrkpont. M A 
Oxon.. St Mary's Abbey. Winder- 
mere. 

1897. BARNLrr. Rev. T. R., i'ahi L’.KC 
Manse. Blackshiels. Midlothi m 
! 1SS0. Barron, James. Editor ot 
j C nvnu. Inverness 

1891. Baxter, Rev. George ChalmkR". 
U.F.C. Minister. Cargill. Guild- 
town. Peith. 

I 1891. 7 "B une. ThiiM\s, 09 West Cumberland 
Street, Glasgow. 

; 1877. Beaumont, Charles G.. M.D.. 

Uhl -Manor House, Epsom, Sur- 
l ey. 

■ 1889. Bedford. Majoi Charles Henry. 

D.S<\, M.D.. Professor ot Chemistn , 
Medical College. Calcutta. 

1903. Bedford. J. G. HawksLEY, Raxeii- 
c 1 1 tie, Rjiimoor, shetheld. 

1872. "‘Beer. John T. . Green fley.s, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 

1903. Bell, R. Fitzroy, Advocate, of 
Temple Hall, Colditighain, 7 Ainslie 
Place. 

1889. Bell, Thomas, ot Belmont, Hazel- 

wood, Broughty Ferry. 

1877. Bell, William, 293 Lordship Lane, 
Dulwich, London, S.E. 

1890. *Beveridge, Erskine, St Leonard's 

Hill, Dunfermline. 

1S86.*Beveridge, Henry, Pitreavie House, 
Dunfermline. 
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1891. Beveridge, James, Church ot Scot- 
land's Training College, 4 Blvths- 
wood Dri\ e, Glasgow. 

1895.*Bil&land, William, 45 Hydepark 
Street. Glasgow. 

1877/Bilton, Lewis, W.S., 16 Hope 

Street. 

1891. Bird, George, St Margaret's, *38 Inver- 
leith Place. 

1882. Black. William George, Rdinoyle, 

DoWcinlnll Guldens. Glasgow. 

1347.*Blackie. Walter G.. Pli.D., LL.D.. 

1 Belhaven Terrace. Kelvmside, Glas- 
gow. 

1.885. Blaikie, Walter Biogab. 6 Belgrave 
Cie&eent. 

1891. Blair. Rev. William, M.A.. D.D.. 

Leighton Manse, Duiihlane. 

1S79. Blanc. IIippolyie J.. R.S.A . Ai<*hi- 
teet. 25 Rutland Square 
19ol. BLiTHsunoD. The Right Hon. Lord, 
Blythswood, Rentrew. 

1887. Bogie, Alexander. Banker, 48 Lauder 
Road. 

1585. Bompas. Charles S. M., 121 West- 
bourne Ten ace, London. 
18S0 .*'Boxar, HohatH’s, W.S.. 3 St Mar- 
garet’s Road. 

1S9S. Borl\nd, Rev. R., Minister of 
Van i »w, Selkii kshire. 

1900 Borthwick. Henry, Bortliuick 
Castle, Midlothian. 

1899. Boswall, James Donaldson, W.S., 
Donaldson House, Wardie. 

1893. Boyle, The Hon. Robert E.. Colonel, 
95 Onslow Square. London. 

1SS4. Boynton, Thomas, Norman House. 
Bridlington Quay. Hull 

1883. Brand, David. Sheriff of Ayrshire. 

42 Coates Gardens. 

1891. Brand, James. C.E.. 10 Marelimont 
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Marquess of, K.G.. Ta\ mouth 
Castle. 

1887. Brook, Alexander J. S., 21 Chalmers 
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R S A., Architect. S Albyn Place. 
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William Moir. 11 
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School 
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1898. Christie. Rev. J. G, B.D., Minister 
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1889. Clark. David R., M.A., S Park 
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1896. Clark, Thomas Bennkt. C.A.. Xe\\- 
niiln** House, Baleino. 

1874. Clark**. William Brule. M.A., M.B.. 
51 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
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1879 Cieiand. .John. M.D. LL D, 
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1903. Clefhan. Robert Coltman, Alai me 
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John’s Place, Leith. 

1S79.*Cowan, Rev. Charles J., B.D., 
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19ol.‘*( ’ox. Don, las H., 34 Druiiisheiigli 

Gardens. 

188*2. Ckabbie, Giorge. 8 Rothesaj Teirace. 

1892. Craig-Brown, T. Woodbum. Sei- 

ko k. 

1879. Craik, Georoe Lillie, *2 West Halkin 

Street, London. S.W. 

1893 Cramond, William. M.A.. LL. Lb, 
Cullen. 

1900. Cran, John, 11 Brunswick Street. 

1880. ‘‘Chan, John, Kirkton, [meraev. 

1903. Crawford, Donald, M. A . Advocate. 

Sheri If ot Aberdeen. 35 Chester Street. 


1S61.~Crawfurd, Thomas. Mackxight, ol 
Cart ‘'burn, Lauri^ton Castle. 

1S89. Crombie, Rev. James M.. The 
Manse, Cote des Xeiges, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1886. Cross. Robert, 13 Moray Place. 

1891. Cullen. Alexander, Architect, Bran- 
41011 Chambeis Hamilton. 

1898. Cunningham e, G Godfrey, Liberton 
House, Mid- Lothian. 

1°03. Cunningham, Henry J., Lecturer m 
Ancient Historc. Univeisity of Edin- 
burgh, Whickham, Durham. 

1891. Cunningham, James Henry. C.E., 2 
Ravebton Place. 

1893. Cunning! ox, l». Howard. Devizes. 

1893. Curie. Aiexandku O., W.S , 8 South 
Learmonth Gaideiis. 

1SS9.*Curle. James, jun., Pnorwood, 
Melrose . — Lihnn uni. 

1886.’ Currie. James, jun , Laiktield. Golden 
Acre. 

IS 34. Currie. Walter Thomson, of Tryn- 
law. Cupar-Eife. 

1879.' Cursitfr, James Walls. Albeit St., 
Kiikwall. 


1879. Dalgleish, J. J , Biank^ton Grange, 

Stilling. 

1901. Dalkiith. The Right Hon. Eail 
ot. M. P. . Eildou Hall, St 

Boswells. 

1893. Daluyml’Lk, Sir Charles. Bait., M.P., 
Xewhailes, Mid-Lothian. 

1383. Dalrymple. Hon. Hew Hamilton, 
Lochmch, Wigtou iislnre. 

1880. Dalrymple, J. D. G., Meiklewood, 

Stirling. 

1872. 'Davidson, Hugh. Procurator-Fiscal. 
Braedale. F.anark. 

1886.*DavidsoN. James. Solicitor, Kirrie- 
muir. 

1903. Deas, A. Orb, Advocate, 7 Forres 
Street. 

1SS2.""Deuchar, David. 12 Hope Ter- 
race. 
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1901. Dewar. T. W.. of Harpeihel . Saruli- 
hunls, Lanai kshiie. 

1901 Dick, Rev James. 32 Buckingham 
Terrace. 

1898. Dick, Rev. Robert, Cohnsburgh, 
Fite. 

1S93. Dickson. Rev. John. 150 Ferry Road. 
Leith. 

1S70.-1)kksi).n. Thomas. LL.D., 20 Stafford 
Street. 

1895 Dickson, William K.. Advocate. S 
Gloucester Place, — F-o/etff/i Xecre- 
tonj, 

1882 Tikksox William Traquair, W.S , 
11 Hill Stieet 

ISSO.UDixon. John Henry. Dundarach. 
Pitlochry. 

]S99. 1 >< *ihe. William Fraser. 47 Grange 
R<*ad. 

18S7. 1> >dd:>. Ke\ . James. l> D.,The Man&e. 
<_ oj stuipllllie. 

1895 Do.wlosox Henry T . Rutish Linen 
Bank. Kami 

l8'»7. Donaid*on, James LL.D., Piineipal 

ut the I'lmeiMty ot St Andrews. 

l s 9l. Donaldson. ItoiiLkr. M.A.. Head- 
master, Lo. hend Road Puhlic School. 
34 Dudilmgston Park, Portobello. 

1801. Dol i.J.A'j, Da\ 1D. 1«J Castle Street. 

I"*.'.”) Hoi i.i \s. Sir Gkori.f. Bart . Spmig- 
wood P,uk, K el st i 

Don. las. R. ,\mkato.n. Art and Writ 
mg Master, A\r Academy. 

l^s., DoUgLAs, Re\. SHnLToI) ('.. Poilgla.s 
Mippoit. < 'oatbridge 

1>>1. Douglas. W . L>. Robinson, Oiebardton, 
Castle- Douglas. 

l s 93. Dowdkx. Right Ret . John, D.D., 
Bishop ot the Episcopal Church in 
Edinburgh, 13 Learmonth Terrace 

L8<4 Dowell. Alexander. 113 Palmerston 
Place. 

1 810. Ddwnie. Lieut. -Col Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie. M.D.. Pentland Cottage, 
Gillespie Road, Colmton. 

1900 Drummond, James W., Westerlands, 
Stirling. 

lo96. Drummond. Robert, C.E., 2 Lyles- 
land Ten ace, Paisley. 


1878. Drummond, William, 4 Leai month 
Ten ace. 

1895 *Drummoxd-Moray, Oapt. W. H., of 
Abercairnev, Crieff. 

1m>7 ""Duff, Right Hon. Sir Mount- 
jsTeua rt Elph insu in Grant . 

G.C.S.T.. 11 CheDea Embankment. 
London. 

1891. Duff, Thomas Gordon, ot Drummuir, 
Keith 

1902 Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L., ot Aekergill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness 

1890. Duouid-M'C’ombie. Peter, of Easter 
Skene. Aberdeenshire. 

1372.*Dukj , Rev. William, D. D., St Vigeans. 
Arbroath. 

1S7S. Dunbar. Sir Archibald Hamilton. 
Bart., ot Xorthtield, Dutfus House, 
Elgin. 

1887. Duncan, G. S.. Dunmoie Villa. 
Blairgow lie. 

1877.^Dundas. Ralph. C.S.. 16 St Andrew 
Stjiiuie. 

1875. Duns, Rev John, D.D. . 5 Greenhill 
Place. — C/'ivfor or Mn^nm. 

1895. Eduui. John, M.A . Professor 
ot Education, the Cinversjty, St 
Andrews. 

1892 ’ Edwards, John, 4 Great Western 
Ten ace, Glasgow, 

INnV'Elder. William Xicol, M.D., 6 
Torphichen Street. 

1901. Elgin and Kincardine, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of. K.G. , Broomhali, 
Dunfermline. 

1SS0. Elliot. John, of Binks, Yarborough 
Villa. Elmgrove, Southsea. 

1SS9. Erskine, David C. E., of Lin- 
lathen. Linlatheu House, Droughty 
Ferry. 

1895. Evans, Charles R. J., Latlioni Lodge, 
Loughborough Park, S.W. 

1830.*Faulds, A. Wilson, Knockbuekle 
House, Beitli. 

1890. Ferguson, Prof. John, LL.D., Uni- 
versity, Glasgow, 
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1890. Ferguson, .Rev. John. B.D., Manse of 
Abeidalgie, Perthshire. 

1S92. Ferguson, John, Writer, Puns. 

1S72 "Ferguson, William, LL.D., ol Km- 
imuidy, Mmtlaw, Aberdeenshire. 

1875. Fergusson, Sir James R., Bart, ot 
Spitalhaugh. West Liutou. 

1S99. "Findlay. James Leslie, Architect. 14 
Coates Gardens. 

1892. "Findlay. John R.. 27 Drunisheugh 

Gardens. 

1880. Finlay, John Hope. W.S., 19 Glen- 
cairn Crescent 

1885. Fleming, P. Hay, LL.D.. Id Grey friars 
Garden, St Andrews. 

1888. Fleming, James, jun.. Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie, Ayr-dme. 

1895. Fleming. James Stark. Duneaton. 
Whitt iiigehame l)uve, Glasgow. 

1893. "Fleming, Rev. James. M A., Minister 

of Kettuis. 

1875. "Foote, Alexander. Ill Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Comt. London 
188o. Furlong. Ma jot -Gen. J. G. Roche. 11 
Douglas Crescent. 

1890. Forrester. Henry. Woodheld. Colin- 

ton. 

1883. Fox. Charles IIkm'a. M.D.. 35 
Henot Row. 

1862. "Fraser. Alexander. 17 Eildon Stieet 
1902. Fraser, Edward P.. 50 31 ora \ Elate. 
189s Fraser, Hugh Ernest, M.A , M.P.. 
3[edieal ►Superintendent, Royal In- 
firmary. Dundee. 

1880. Eraser. James L.. Castle Tolmie. 

Inverness. 

1S96. Fullerton. John, 1 Garth laud Place, 

Paisley. 

1S90. Garden, FarquharsonT., 4 Rubislaw ' 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1891, *Garson, William, W.S..60 Palmerston 

Place. 

1891.*Garstin, John Ribton, D.L., 31. A., 
Braganstown, Castlebellingham, Co. 
Louth, Ireland. 

1898. Gaythorpk, Harper. Prospect Road, 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


1886. Gebbie, Rev. Francis, 20 Lynedoch 
Place. 

18S7. Geddes, George Hutton. S Douglas 
Crescent. 

1S95. Gibb. Alexander. 58 Ashley Terrace. 
1S77. Gibb. John 8.. S Cobdeu Crescent. 
1897. Gibson, Rev. John 3Iac kexzik, 31. A.. 
22 Regent Terrace. 

1903. Gibson, William. M.A., 9 Danube 
Street. 

1896. Gillies. Patrick Hunter, 31. D.. 

Ballaclman, Bal vicar, Oban. 

1903. Gilkuth, James David. 31 A.. 3LB.. 

C.M.. 3Iillgate. Arbroath. 

19ul. Gladstone. Sir John lb. Bart, ot 
Fasque, Lamencekirk 
1885. Glen. Robert, 32 Dublin Street 

1893. Good. George, Braeioot, Liberton. 
1*96. Gordon. Archibvi.d A.. (’ A , 1 

( ’oates ( hardens. 

1901. Gordon. The Hon. J. E. 31. P.. 61 

Prince s Gate. London. 

1884. Gordon. James, Ws.. * East Castle 
Road, 3Ferchiston. • 

1889. Gordon. William, or Tame. 60 South 
stieet, St Andrews. 

1883. Gokdon-Gilmour, Lt.-Col. Kmii rt. 
C.B., D.S 0 . of Giaigiuillar. The 
Inch. Liberton. 

1S69. , Goudie, Gilbert. 31 Great King 
Stlcet 

189*. Gourlie. .Tames, Lieut U F.A. 

Aurangabad, Deccan, India 
1892. Graham, Robert C., Skipness. Argyll. 
1888. Grant. F. .1,. W.S.. Lyon Othce. H.31. 

General Register House. 

1903. Grant. John 31 ac pherson, yr. of 
Balliiidalloch. Old 3Iilton, Kingussie. 

1902. Grant, P. A. H., of Drumiimor. 

Rhyme, Aberdeenshire 
1882. Gray, George. Clerk of the Peace, 
County Buildings, Glasgow. 

1894. Gray- Buchanan, A. W.. Parkhill. 

Polmont. 

1891. Green, Charles E.. The Hollies. 
Gordon Terrace. 

1903. Greenwood. William de R. , Harris tei - 

at-Law, Croyland.s, Spring Grove, 
Lsleworth, 3Iiddlesex. 
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1SS7. Greig, Andrew. C. E, 3 Punt rune 
Terrace. Bioughty Feiry. 
1S86.*Greig. 1'. Watson, of Glencarse. 
Perthshire. 

1S99. Grewar, David S., Dalua>uaught, 
Glenisla. Alt th. 

1850. Grieve. Symington, 11 Laiulei Koail. 
1689. "Geie pith, Henry. Chiton Spa, Bristol. 
1571.' Gllt'U, Bev. George. Rectoi. Holy 
Trinity. Ayr. 

1554. ■'Guthrie. Chart.es.j,. AiIvoi ate. K.C., 
Sheriff of Ro-s. Cromarty, ami Suther- 
land, 13 Royal Circus. 

1599 Guthrie, John, Solicitor. Town Clerk 
of C’rail. 

1574. Guthrie. Rev. Roger If. Lingard. 
Tayhank House, Dundee. 


1561. 'Haddington, The Right Hon. The Earl 
ol, K T , Tynningluune, Piestonknk. 
1568. Halkett. Sir Ahthik, Bait of Pit - 
hrrane. Dunternilme. 

1-591. Hamiiton. James. Hatton. London 
Road. Kilmarnock 

1901,’Hamii.ton of Dalzell. The Right 
lion Lord, Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1595, Hamimon. Ret. David Machahdy. 

i 'nli oss. 

1697. Harris, David F.. M.D.. Lecturer 
in Physiology. L'nuei'itj of St An- 
drews. Kmloeh Cottage, St Andrews. 
1903 Harris, Walter B. Tangier, 
Morocco. 

1557 II \iiuisi »N, John, Rockville, X’apicr 
Road 

1556. Hart. George. Piocurator-Fi'eal of 
Uenfiewshne at Paisley. 

P58. Hay. George. Arbumth tinkle Office. 
Atlnouth. 

15i 4. Hat . J. T., Blackball Castle, Banchoiy. 
156a Hu. Robert J. A., Floienee. 

1-597. Heijderwick, Thomas C. [[., M.A., 
The Manor House, Weston Yurville, 
Wendover, Bucks. 

1595. HEtroN, Andrew Granger, Architect. 
Pei th. 

1908. Henderson, Adam, Langlea, X'oble- 

Inl 1 , Dumlries 


1855, * 1 1 endkr.son. Col. George, of Hevers- 
wood, Blasted. Kent. 

1S59. ’•Henderson. James Stewart. 1 
Pond Street, Hampstead. London, 
X. W. 

1886. Henry. David. Architect. E~thervi!le, 
Hephurn Guldens, 1st Andiews. 

1901. Hekkies. The Right Hon. Lord. 

Eve! ingluun Park. York. 

1591. HerriE', Cajit. William D.. 

jr. ot Sjiottes Hall. IkdLeattie. 

1-597. Hewat, Rev. Kirkwood. M. A., T7 EM . 
Manse, Prestwick. 

1867. Hi-.uison. Rev. J. King, M.A., D D., 
The Manse, Rothesay. 

1596. Higoin, J. Walter. Benvoulin. 
01 Kill. 

1551. Hill. George W. . 6 Pinn es Tenure. 
Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1877. ^Hume-Dkcmmond, Col. H. s.. of Blair 

Drummond. Stirling. 

1574. "Hofe. Henry W'.. -it LuUness. 
Aberhidy. 

1574. "Holt NEMAN. Fin DERICK JoHN, SuneV 
Mount. Forest Hill. London. 

1596. HorsburgH. James. 81 Campden Hill 
Gardens. Kensington. Lonilon. 

1901. HouldsWorth. Sir William Henry. 

Bart.. M.P., Coodhaui. Kilmarnock 
1-598. Houston. Rev. A. MXi.ill, M.A.. 
B. f).. The Manse. Auchterdeiian. 
Cardenden, Fife 

1599. Howatt. Henry K.. Brantvvoc.d. 

Corrour Road. Xevvhinds, Glasgow. 
1SS9.' IIowden. Charles R. A., Advocate. 
85 Melville Stieet. 

15-56. Hovyden, John M„ C.A., 11 Eton 
Terrace. 

1661.* Howe, Alexander, W*S.. 17 Moray 
Place. 

1550. Howouth. Daniel Fowler. 24 Yilliers 
Street. Ashton-under- Lyne. 

1900. Hozieh, Hun. James. m^P., Mauldslie 
Castle, Carluke. 

1696. Humphrey, Robert, Secretary, Edin- 
burgh Lite Assurance Co., 12 King 
Street, Manchester. 

1878. "Hunter, Col. Charles, Plus Chch, 

Llantair P.G., Anglesea. 
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1891. Hunter, Rev. James, Fala Manse, 

Blacksliiels, 

1S96. Hunter. Rev. John, M.A., B.D., 
Mim-U-r of Rattray, Blairgowrie. 
1S86. Hunter, Ret. .Joseph. M.A., Cock- 
burii'path. 

1898. Hunter. Thomas, Town Clerk 

of Edinburgh. Interarbour, 51 liner 
leitli Plai e. 

1SS*2. Hutcheson. Alexander. Architect, 
Hei'schel House, Broughty Ferry. 

1899. Hutchison. James T.. of Moreland, 12 

Douglas Cieseent. 

1871. "Hutchison. John, R.S.A.. 19 Manor 
Place. 


1899. Imrie. Kev. David, St Andrew's L'.F. 
Church, Duiilerniline. 

1891. Indus. Am xandek Wood, Secret.in. 
Boat’ll of Manufacture', 30 Aber- 
unnihy Place. 

1587- Indus. Rev. \V. Mason, M.A., 
Auchterhouse. 

lS9ti. Ireland. William W., M.D.. 1 

Victoria Terrace. Musselbtugh. 

1SS4 IsLhs. .Tames. St Niniaus, Blairgowrie. 


1895. Jackson. Rev. J W . M.A., 7 

Lothian Gardens, Glasgow. 

1901. Jackson, Richard of Botvyer 
Pail;. Cainherwell, Surrey. 

1885. Jameson. Andrew. M. A. . K.O.. Sheriff 
of Perthshire. 14 Moray Place 
1871. "Jamieson, James Auldjo, W.S., 14 
Buckingham Terrace. 

1901. Jamieson, William. J.P.. Sauehur 

House, Elie. 

1902. JOHN'TON. Al.EKED WlXTLK, Architect. 

30 Margaretta Terrace, Chelsea, 
London 

1892. Johnston, David, 24 Huntly Gardens, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

1900. Johnston. William, M.D.. C.B., 
Colonel (retired), Army Medical Stall, 
ol Newton Dee, Murtle. 

1903. Johnstone. Rev. David Minister of 

Quarff, Shetland. 


1892. Johnstone, Henkv, M.A. Oxon. 

(Edinburgh Academy), 69 Northum- 
berland Street. 

1S98. Jonas, Alfred Charles, Fairfield, 
Parchmore Road, Thornton Heath. 
Surrey. 

1893. Kaye. Walter Jknkinsox. B.A , 

Pembroke College, Harrogate 
ISIC.^Keltie, John S., LL.D., Secretary, 
Royal Geographical Society. Glen- 
devou House, Couipayne Gardens, 
Hampstead, London. 

1880. Mil nnedy. John. M A.. 25 Ahiugdon 
Street, Westminster. 

1SS9.*Kek.hode, Philip M. C . Advocate. 

Claughhane, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
1SS9. Kerr. Andrew William, 81 Great 
King Street. 

1396. Kerr, Henry F.. A.R.I.U.A., 02 
Hanover Street. 

187?. Kino. Sir .Tames. Bait.. LL.D., 115 
Wellington Road, Glasgow. 

1884. Kinloch. Sir John G. S . Bait.. 

Kinloch House. Meigle. 

1892. Kinross. John. Architect. A.R.S.A., 
Set en Gables, Mortouliall Road 
1900.*Kintore. The Right Hon. Tile E,ul 
of, G C.M.G., LL.D., Keith Hall. 
Inverurie. 

1896. Kirkpatrick. John G.. W.S. 32 
Mm nuieside link, Ediubuigh. 


1903 Laidlaw. Walter. Abbey Cottage, 
Jedburgh. 

1890. Laixo. James H. W.. M.A.. B.Sc., 
M.B.. C.M.. 9 Tay Sipiare, Dun- 
dee. 

18S4. Lamb, James H., The Latch, 
Brechin. 

1899. Lamb, James, Lealnae, Inverary Ter- 
raee, Dundee. 

1901. Lamington. The Right Hon. Lord, 
K.C.M G. . Lamington House, Laming- 
ton. 

1901.*Lamont, Norman, >r. ol Knockdotv, 
Toward, Avgyleshire. 
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1900. Lang. Andrew, M.A., LL.D., 1 

Marloes Road, Kensington, London. 
1S9*2. _{ Lan<:, James, 9 Crown Gardens, 
Dowanhill. Glasgow. 

1S93. Langwill, Robert B., 7 St Leonard's 
Bank. Perth. 

1885. Law. Thomas Graves, LL.D., 
Librarian, Signet Library . — Foreign 
Secretary. 

1894. Lawlor, Rev. Hugh Jackson, D.D.. 
Professor ot Ecclesiastical History. 
Univendty ot Dublin, Braemar. Bray. 
Co. Wicklow. 

1SS‘2.^ Lead better. Thomas Greenshields. 

Architect. 17 Young Street. 

1 s71.'LeisHman. Rev. Thomas, D.D.. 4 
T)ouglas < 'lescent. 

1 ^84. "Lennox. Jame--. Eden Bank. Dum- 
fries 

1857/Leslh. Charles Stephen, of Bal- 
([uliam. 11 Chanonry, Abeideeii. 
1901. 1P LhVEN and Melville, The Right 
Hon. The Earl of. Glen femes;,. 
Dumphad 

1902. "Leveson-Gow kr. F S., M.P .Beikeley 
House. Berkeley Square, Lon* Ion. 

W,'<) Lindsay. Leonard C., 87 Ladoga n 
Garden-*. London. 

1873 "Lindsay, Re\ Thom\s M , ]>.I> , Pro- 
fessor ot Dninity, IT. F. Clumh Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1892. Linton, Simon. Oakwood, Selkuk. 
IsSL^Little, Robert, Aidenlea. North- 
wood, Middlesex. 

1898 Livingstone, Dlncan Paul, New* 
bank, Gift nock. 

1901. Livingston! . Matthew, 3*2 Hermi- 

tage Gmdens. 

1901. Loney, J. W. M.. 0 Carlton 

Street. 

1SS2. Lorimer, George, Durrisdeer, Gils- 
land Road. 

1S99. Low, Rev. Ghuiwl Dlncan, M.A., 01 
Mornings ide Drue. 

1902. Low, George M., Actual v, 11 Moray 

Place. 

1903. Lowe. D. F.. M.A.. LL.D., Head- 

master, George Heriot & School, 
Lauriston Place. 


, 1S73.*Lumsden. Lt.-Col. Henry William. 

Langley Park, Montrose. 

| 1873.*Lumsden, Hugh Gordon, of Clovu, 
Luinsden, Aberdeenshire. 

! 1880.*Lumsden, James, Arden House, Arden, 
! Dumbartonshire. 

| 1893. Lynn, Francis*, Livingstone Terrace. 
GalashieD. 

1 


1892. Macadam, Joseph H .. 38 Slice Lain*, 
London. 

18S5. 31‘Baix, James II . Banker, Ai- 
broath. 

1S93. MacBrayne. David. Auclnutiel. 
Helens! mi eh. 

188a. Macdonald, Cor.r. Reginald. II. D., 
Ardantrae, Ayr. 

1900. Macdonald, George, II. A., 41 Lily- 
bank Gardens, Glasgow. — O'/i'/e/’ if 
Coin?. 

1899. Macdonald, James, 3 Dunda- 
Street. 

1879. Macdonald. James. W.S., 21 Thistle 
Street. 

1S90.*Macdonald, John Matheson, 9.7 
Harley Street. London, W. 

1SS2. Macdonald, Kenneth, Town Clerk of 

Inverness. 

1890. Macdonald. William Rae. Xeidjiatli. 
Wester Coates A \ enue 

1896. Macdougall. J. Patten. .Allocate. 
39 Heriot Row. and Gallanacli. 
Oban. 

1872.’ M'Dowai.l, Thomas W., M.D., East 
Cottingwood. Morpeth. 

1800. Macf.wen. John Cochrane, Tralford 

Bank, Inverness. 

1892. M'Ewen. Rev. John, Dyke, 
Forres. 

1903. M‘Ewen, W. C., M.A.. W.S., !> 
Douglas Crescent. 

1899. Macfaklane-Grieye, W. A., M.A. 
and S.C.L. Oxou., M.A. Cantab.. 
Impmgton Paik, Cambridgeshire. 
1902. M'Gilchkist, Charles R. B., 14 
Westminster Road,Li.scard, Cheshire. 
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1S9S. M'Gillivray, Angus, C.M., M.D.. 
23 Tay Street, Dundee. 

1575. Macgillivray, William, W.S., 32 

Charlotte Square. 

1SS5. M'Glashan. Stewart, Sculptor. 5 
Brandon Street. 

1901. MacGregor, Alasdair K., Edinchip, 
Locliearnliead. 

1S89. M -Hardy, Lt.-Col. A. B., C.B.. 3 
Ravelston Park. 

1898. Macintosh, Bev. Charles Douglas. 

M.A., Minister of St Oran’s Chuich, 
Connel, Argyllshire. 

1897 Macintyre. P. M., Advocate, 12 India 
Street. 

1576. *Mackay, .Eneas J. G.. LL.D.. K.C.. 

7 Alhvu Place. 

1903. Mac kay. George G., Aidlui. New 
Brighton. Cheshire. 

1890. Mac kay, James, Troule. Trow- 

bridge. 

1888. Mack ay, J. F.. W.S.. Wlntehou>e. 
Crainond. 

1897. Mac kay. John S.. LL.TX. 69 Nor- 
thumberland Street. 

1592. Mackay, Thomas A., 22 Claieme 
Stieet. 

1882. Mackay. William, Solicitor. Inver- 
ness. 

1899. Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Muir, 

Bait., of Delvme, Murthly. 

1887. Mackenzie, David J., Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Crookedholm House. Hurlfoid, 
Ayrshire. 

1891. *Mackexzie, James. 2 Riilbank Cres- 

cent 

1872. -Mackenzie, Rev. James B. , Keimiore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1900. Mackenzie, Sir Kenneth J.. Bart., 

King's and Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
meinbiancer, 10 Moray Place. 

1882. Mackenzie, R. W. R.. StoimontHeld, 
Perth. 

1570. -Mackenzie, Thomas, Sheri ft-Subvti- 
tute, Tain. 

1870. M‘Kie, Thomas, Advocate, 30 Moray 
Place. 

1901. M'Killop, James, Jun , Polmont 

Park, Polmont. 


188S.*Mackinlay, J. M., M.A., The Lee, 

18 Colinton Road, Merchiston. 

| 1893. Mackintosh, William Fyfe, 
Solicitor. Maulesbank House, Ar- 
broath. 

! 1S65. *M ackison, William, Architect, 8 Con- 
stitution Terrace. Dundee. 

187S. Maclaoan, Robert Craig. M.D.. 5 
Coates Crescent. 

1 1903. M‘Lauchlan, James J.. F F. A.. 

19 Coates Garden". 

| 1896. MacLean, J. A.. Union Bank House. 
i For tar. 

1903. M-Lean. Rev. John. Minister of 
Grautully. Pitilie. Aberfeldy. 

1855. ^M ac Leh< >sk. James j.. M.A., 61 St 
Vincent Street. Glasgow 
1593. Macleod. John N.. oi Kmtaibeit. 
Gleiwulell. Argvll-dnie. 

1890. ^Macleod. Reginald, C.B. Under- 

secretary tor Scotland. 5o Diajcott 
Plate, London. S.W. 

1889 M.u Lrt kti . John Ri ddoch. Braeside. 
Falk li k 

1875. Macmath. William. 16 St Andrew 
Square. 

1852. Macphail. Re\. J U. D.D.. Hailuw 
Hill Hou>e. Pre^tonpan" 

1SS6. Macpherson, Am hibald. Aiehitevt, 
7 Young Street. 

. 1895. Macpherson. Capt. James F.. 

United Sen ice Club. Sliandwick 
Place. 

; 1578. Macpherson. Norman. LL.D., 6 
Buckingham Terrace. 

i 1SS2.*Macritchik, David. C.A., 4 Archibald 
Place. 

1896. Malloch. James. M.A.. Dudhope 
Villa, Dundee. 

1899. Mann, John. C.A., Hillside, Bridge of 
i Weir. 

1901. Mann, Ludovic M‘Leelan, Hillside, 
Bridge of Weir. 

• 1 901. *Mans field, The Right Hon. The Earl 
of, Scone Palace, Perth. 

. 1S35. Marshall. William Hunter, of 
Callander, Perthshire. 

1891. Martin. Francis. 207 Bath Street, 

Glasgow. 
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190*2. Martin, F. J., W.S., 17 Rothesay 
Plate 

1861. ^Marwick, Sir James David, LL D., 
19 Woo (K id e Terrace. Glasgow. 

18S6. Masson. David. LL.D.. Historio- 
grapher tor Scotland. 2 Lockhart ou 
Gai delis. 

1S92. Matheson. Arorstrs A.. M.D. 41 
George Square. 

1884 Maxwell. Right Hon Sir Herbert 
Ri'siace, Bait.. LL.l). M.P., ot 
Mnnteith. Wigtownshire. -- Preside nl 

1892 "Maxwfij,. Sir John Stirling, Hart . 
M.P., ot Pollok. Pollok House, Pol- 
lokshaws. 

1'S7.*Ma\weli,. Wii ham. »d Douavoiird. 
Pitlochry 

1^7. Mel drum. Ue\. A.. M.A.. Lngmrait. 
Ballinluig 

1>S7. MhLVII.Lt The lilcht Hon. Viscount. 
Melulle Ca-tle. Lass wade. 

1**01 MKNMnit. (’HARLF.s M A.. Kuth.-rtoid 
< 'o liege Xeweastle.ou-Tjlie 

1990. Men/ies. \V. D. (t. ot PitLin, Haily- 
hui ton House, (.'on par Aligns. 

1878 Meiu tit. Major Wili jam Lixd>a\, ot 
Htmtingtower. Pel th 

18*5. Mettvlie. Re\ W M, D.I).. South 
Manse Paisley 

1 SS2. Millul Alexander H.. Kosdynn 
lloiise. ( 'lepuigtoR Road, Dun- 
dee. 

1876. Miilar. Whuam White, S.S.C., 
Diniesk. Lu^swade il6 Regent Ter- 
lacei 

1896. Miller. Aiexvnder C., M.D.. Craig 
Linnlie, Fort- William. 

1898. Miller. Rev. Edward, ALA.. P.O. 
Box 36. Cleveland, Transvaal 

1878.*Millek, George Anderson. W.S., 
Knowehead, Perth. 

1896. Milt, ml Roberi. J.P., D. L., 38 
Lauder Road. 

1 *1+0. Milne. Rev. Andrew Jamieson, 
LL.D., F\ vie. Aberdeenshire. 

1867. * .Mitchell, Sir Arthur, K.C.B., M.D., 
LL D., 34 Diummond Place. 

18*8. Mitchell, Charles, C.E., 132 Princes 
Stieet. 


1884. Mitchell. Hugh, Solicitor, Pit- 

lochry. 

1903. Mitchell. James, 222 Parnley Street, 
Pollokshields. Glasgow. 

1890. Mitchell. John Oswald, B.A , 
LL D.. 7 Huntly Gardens, Glas- 
gow. 

1S$6.*Mitchell. Riohuid Blunt, of Pol- 
mood, 45 Albany Street. 
lt>90.*MrrcHLLL. Sydney, Archite<t, 34 
Di unimotid Place. 

1882. T ‘Alm hell-Tho.mson. Sir Mitchell. 
Bart . 6 Charlotte Square. 

1890. Moncrieif. Col. Sir Alexander. 

Lv.C.B., Handirraii, Perth. 

Moray. Anna. Countess of. Tarbat 
House. Kildarx, iioss-shiie. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald. Auhitect. 

Wellington Chambers. Ayr 
1882 Morrison. Hew. Libianan. Edinburgh 
Public Lii>ran. 

1S8< ." Mol bray. John J., Xaeinoor, Rum- 
bling Budge 

1901 Morr.D. Richard W . Librarian, 
Southwaik Public Library. Walworth 
Road. Southwark, S.E. 

189,. Moxon. Charles. ,J Geoige Street. 

1889. Muirhead. Glorge, F.Ii.S E., Com- 

missioner tor the Duke or Rich- 
mond and Gordon, Speybank, 
Fochabers. 

1891. Mi NRu, Alexander M„ Accountant, 

Town House. Aberdeen. 

1899. Munro - FeroUson. Ronald Crau- 
furd, of Xowir, M.P., Kaith, 
Kirkcakh. 

1S97. Munro, John, J.P., Dun Righ, 
Oban. 

1879.*Munro, Robert, M.A., M.D., LL.D , 
48 Manor Place,— Vice- Preside, at. 

1890. Munro, Rev. William, All Saints’ 

Vicarage, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. 

1885. Murdoch, Rev. Canon A. D., All 

Saints’ Parsonage, 26 Brougham 
Stieet. 

1S78.*Murray, David, M.A., LL.D., 169 
West George Street, Glasgow,— 
Vice-President. 
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1899. Murray, John Lamb, of Heavyside, 
Biggar. 

1887. Murray, Sir John. K.C.B., Ph.D.. 
LL.D., Challenger Lodge. Wardie. 

1902. Murray, Mrs Mary Graham, 17 

Rothesay Terrace. 

1SS4 Murray, Patrick, W.S., 7 Eton 
Terrace. 

1896. Napier, Theodore. 7 West Castle 
Koad, Merchiston. 

1891.*Neilsox, George, LL.D., Pitlochie, 
11 Anniield Terrace, Particle Hill, 
Glasgow. 

1837. Newton, R. N. H., 3 Egliuton Cres- 
cent. 

1861.*Nicol, Erskine, R.S.A., The Dell, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

1839. Nicholson, J. Shield, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy, kc., 
3 Belford Park. 

1895. Nisbett, Hamilton More, The Drum, 
Gilmerton, Mid-Lothian. 
1877.*Niven, Alexander T., C.A., 28 Foun- 
tainhall Road. 

1895. Nixon, William, Solicitor, 10 White- 
hall Street, Dundee. 

1891. Noble, Robert, Heronhill, Hawick. 

1895. Notman, John, F.F.A., 176Newhaveu 

Road, — Treasurer. 

1890. Ogilvy, Henry J. Nisbet-Hamiltox, 
Biel, Prestonkirk. 

1899.*Okr, Robert, of Kmnard, 79 West Nile 
Street, Glasgow. 

1901. Ori:-Ewing, C. Lindsay, M.P., Dun- 
skev, Portpatriek. 

1899. Ormiston, W. Malcolm. Architect, 
Hamilton House, 1 Kelugas Road. 

1896. Ormond. Rev. David D., Minister of 

Craig's l T .F. Church, Stirling. 

1901. Ower, Charles, Architect, Benora. 
Broughty Ferry. 

1903. Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Lenzie. 
1896. Park, John A.. Inveresk House, 

Musselburgh. 
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1S9S. Paton. Robert, City Chamberlain, 
19 Regent Terrace. 

1891. Paton, Victor Albert Noel, W.S.. 
65 Frederick Street. 

1SS0. Patterson, James K., Ph.D.. Presi- 
dent of the State College ot Kentucky, 
Lexington, U.S.A. 

i 1871.*Paul, George M., W.S., 16 St 

! Andrew Square. 

j 1879. Paul, Sir J. Balfour, Advocate, 
Lyon King -of- Arms, 30 Heriot 
Row. 

1382. Paul, Rev. Robert, U.F.C. Manse, 
Dollar. 

1902. "''Paulin, David, F.F.A., 6 Forres 
Street. 

1S74.*Paxtox, William, 62 Fountainhall 
Road. 

l 1891. Peace, Thomas Smith, Architect. 
King Street, Kirkwall. 

1879. Peddie, J. M. Dick, Architect, 8 Albyn 
Place. 

i 1839. Petrie, George, Castle Chambers, 

i Dundee. 

! 1900. Phillips, W. Richard, Aichitect. 

Westbourne Lodge. Goldliawk Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, London. 

1392. Pillans, Hugh Handvsidk, F,oyal 
Bank, Hunter Square. 

'■ 1S85.*Pirrie, Robert, 9 Buckingham Ter- 
race, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1901. "Portland, His Grace The Duke ot, 
K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1881. Prichard, Rev. Hugh, M.A., Dmam, 
Gaerweu, Anglesea. 
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La Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma. 



La Soeiete D’Anthropologie de Paris. 

La Musee Guimet, Paris. 

La Soeiete Archeologique du Department de Coustantine, Algeria. 
National Museum of Croatia, Zagreb, Austria-Hungary. 

The Bosnisch-Herzegovinisch Landes-Museum, Sarajevo, Bosnia. 
Bureau des Schweizerisches Landes-Museum, Zurich. 

The Geological Survey Office, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, The University, Christiania. 
The Boyal Bohemian Museum, Prague, Austria. 

Societa Bomana di Antropologia, Rome. 

La Soeiete d’Histoire et d’.Archeologie de Gaud, Belgium. 
Kongelige Norske Videuskabers Selskab, Throndheim, Norway. 
Historische und Antiquarische Gesellschaft in Basel, Germany. 

La Soeiete Fiulandaise d’Archeologie, Helsingfors, Finland. 

La Soeiete d’Antliropologie de Lyon, France. 

La Soeiete des Antiquaires de l’Ouest, Poiters, France. 

Der Historische Verein fur Niedersaclisen, Hanover, Germany. 


From the Publishers. 

The Antiquary (Elliot Stock), London. 

The Reliquary and Illustrated Archceoloyist (Bemrose & Sons), London. 
Ulster Journal of Aniueoloyij (M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr), Belfast. 
Poituyalii i, Opoito, Portugal. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD SESSION, 1902-1903. 

Anniversary Meeting, Is# December 1902. 

The Eight Hox. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., LL.D., M.P., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr -James R. Reid and Mr Thomas M'Kie were appointed Scrutineers 
of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers and Councillors. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to he as follows : — 

President. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., LL.D., M.P. 

Vice-Presidents. 

David Murray, LL.D. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., LL.D. 

Robert Munro, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
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i 'unnciUors. 


'Sir George Reid, 

LL.D., E.S.A., 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, . . 

K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., ‘ oj Tnu ' Ues 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie. Bart., 
Representing the Treasury. 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. M‘Hardy, C.B. 
James Macdonald, W.S. 


| Representing 
the Board 


The Hon. Hew Hamilton Dal- 
rympi.e. 

Robert Bruce Armstrong. 

Thomas Ross. 

Thomas H. Bryce, M.D. 

William Garson, W.S. 

: John M. Howden. 

Prot. P. Hume Brown. M.A., LL.D. 


Secretaries. 

David Chri»tison, M.D. | The Hon. John Abercromby. 
Fur Foreign Correspondence. 

Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. | William K. Dickson. 


Treasurer. 

John Act man, Actuary, 28 St Andrew Senate. 


Curators of the Museum. 

Professor Duns, D.D. | Alexander J. S. Brook 

Curator of Coin >. 

George Macdonald, M.A. 

Librarian. 

James Curle, Jun. 

A Ballot havin'; Been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Henry Borthwick, Borthwick Castle, Midlothian. 

J. G. Hawksley Bedford, Ravencliffe, Raumoor, Sheffield. 

Edward A. Chisholm, 43 Comely Bank Road, Edinburgh. 

William Gibson, M.A., 9 Danube Street, Edinburgh. 

James Davis Gilrcth, M.A., M.B., C.M., Millgate, Arbroath. 

George G. Mackay, Ardlui, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
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Rev. John M‘Leax, Minister of Grantully, Perthshire. 

James Mitchell, 22 2 1 Lirnley Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

Rev. John M. Robertson, D.D.. Minister of St Ninians, Stirling. 

A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Profe^or of Assyriology, Oxford, 8 
Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Rev. William A. Stark, Minister of Kirkpatrick-Durliam, Dalbeattie. 

Rev. Frederick George Wright, Chaplain to the Foices, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Motley. 

The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the deaths of the following Members deceased since 
last Annual Meeting : — 

Honorani Miniher. 

Entered 

Professor Eudoi.f Virchow, LL.D., Berlin, ..... 1881 

Fello in. 

James Lennox Campbell, Acliacorraeh, Dalmally, .... 1890 

John Christie of Cowden and Glenfarg, 1881 

John Henry Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch, Dumfries, . . . 1901 

H. Syer Cuming, 63 Kennington Park Road, Surrey, . . . 1867 

Rev. John Duncan, D.D., Minister of Abdie, 1874 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Eyre, Glasgow, ..... 1892 

Alex. A. Ferguson, 38 M‘ Alpine Street, Glasgow, .... 1883 

Major Randle Jackson of Swordale, 1883 

Rev. John P. James, Ilklev, Leeds, 1867 

Rev. William Lockhart, D.D , Minister of Colinton, . . 1883 

Dr W. Ivison Macadam, Sliocli, Lady Road, Is87 

James Mainland Macbeath, Lynnfield, Kirkwall, .... 1877 

David Macgibbon, Architect, 65 Frederick Street, .... 1862 

Alex. Macpherson, Provost of Kingussie, 1890 

David Marshall, Lochleven Place, Kinross, 1872 

T. L. Kington Oliphant of Gask, Aucliterarder, . . . . 19Q1 

Sir Joseph Moel Paton, R.S.A., LL.D., 33 George Square, . . 1859 

Alex. George Reid, Solicitor, Auehterarder, 1882 

Thomas H. Smith, Corrie Lodge. Inverness, 1890 

Lieut.-Col. Gavin Mure Steele, 21 Coates Gardens, . . . 1874 

John Tennant, High Street, Eeclefechan, 1897 
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Lieut.-Col. F. A. Y. Thurburx, Kirkfell, Upper Norwood, . . 1893 

James A. Wexley, 5 Drumsheugh Gardens, 1880 

Sir John Woodburx, K.C.S.I., Lieut. Governor of Bengal, . . 1875 
Robert Younger, 15 Carlton Terrace, 1878 


Dr Christison, Secretary, read the following Report on the progress 
and work of the Society in the past year : — 

The Roll of Membership . — In the Secretaries’ Reports at our Annual 
Meetings of the last three years, upon the progress and work of the 
Society, much stress has been laid upon the importance of keeping up 
our numbers, and it has occurred to me that on the present occasion 
it might be of some interest to the Fellows to know what is our average 
strength, how many recruits are required annually to maintain it, and 
whether we are obtaining them in sufficient numbers. For this purpose 
our Treasurer has kindly furnished me with a Table of the figures for 
the last ten years. 

From this Table it appears that our annual strength during that 
period has varied between 685 and 740, and that our present strength 
stands at 706. 

That our loss from Deaths has varied between 18 and 31, and has 
averaged 24'6. 

That our loss from lapses in payment of the annual subscriptions, and 
from Resignations, varied between 4 and 21, and averaged 11 '4. 

That from all causes our losses varied between 30 and 44, and 
averaged 36 "0. 

The result therefore shows that we require an annual supply of 
36 new Fellows to maintain the average strength of the last ten years. 

As to our gains, it appears that they have varied between 19 and 58, 
and have averaged 3 2 ' 8 ; but as the large accession to our numbers of 
58 resulted from a special appeal by our President in 1901 to the 
bcottish nobility, which brought in 17 recruits, and from the admission 
of Ladies for the first time, which accounted for 5 more, what may be 
called the ordinary influx in that year is reduced to 38; therefore 40, 
the number in 1893, may be taken as the fairest maximum, and the 
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annual ordinary fluctuation in the additions to the fellowship may he 
said to range from 19 to 10. 

It thus comes out that the annual deficit of gains compared with 
losses has been 3% and, deducting the abnormal gain of 22 in 1901, 
the deficit rises to 5 '6. 

Taking the actual figures for two periods of five years there is an 
average gain in the first period of 32'2 and in the second of 33'4, but 
if we deduct the abnormal increase in 1901 the average in the latter 
period falls to 29‘0. 

On the whole, it appears that there has been a tendency to a falling 
oft' in our numbers, which seems the more remarkable, as our activity 
in promoting research in the field might have been expected to have 
produced an opposite result. Perhaps it may be accounted for by the 
competition resulting from the multiplication of Scientific Societies in 
Scotland in recent times, and it may be that we shall not be able to keep 
our numbers quite up to the present standard, but no serious diminution 
should take place, provided that our Fellows lose no opportunity of 
bringing in new recruits. 

Publications. 

1. The Proceeding ?. — The Volume for 1901-1902 is now on the 
table, in proof. It is of unusual size, containing no less than 775 pages, 
and it has a very large number of illustrations. The 23 papers may 
be classified as Prehistoric 16, Historic and Mediaeval 3, Romano- 
British 1, Post-Reformation 1, Numismatic 1, Heraldic 1. The 
Prehistoric class, besides minor papers, all well deserving a place, 
contains three of unusual size and importance, by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
Dr Thomas Bryce, and Mr F. R. Coles, to be noticed further on. The 
principal contribution in the second division is the exhaustive analysis 
of the origin of the Cavers ensign by Lord Southesk, and the solitary 
representative of the Post-Reformation period opens up a nearly new 
field of inquiry among tlft Churchyard Monuments of the Lowlands. 
Few years pass without the discovery of at least one hoard of coins, and 
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the volume records a large find near Stonehaven, from which, how- 
ever, only four coins were deemed by our Curator worthy of a place 
in the National Collection. The single heraldic paper is contributed by 
Mr Rae Macdonald, who describes the continuance of his interesting 
investigations among the tombstones and buildings of the north-eastern 
counties. 

2. The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland.— This great work, 
perhaps the greatest ever undertaken by the Society, after eight years 
of constant effort, is now in type, and there is a good prospect of its 
publication within a few months, or at least before the end of the 
present session. 

The Prehistory of the Scottish Area — Fifty Years’ Work of the 
Society. — The address on this subject, undertaken by Sir Arthur Mitchell 
at the request of the Council, so clearly brought together the evidences 
that Scotland had a prehistory as well as a history of its own, and 
contained so valuable a historical and statistical account of the progress 
of the Society, that the Council thought it well worthy of a place among 
their publications, ami copies are now offered to the Fellows at a merely 
nominal price. 

The Gunning Fellowship was bestowed on Mr F. K. Coles, for the 
fourth successive season, to enable him to continue his examination of 
the Stone Circle-, of Aberdeenshire, and his Report for the past year 
deals with forty-eight sites, which are recognisable as being, or as 
having been, Circle-sites, besides twenty-two on which nothing but 
recordless monoliths now stand. With three exceptions not one of 
these Circle-sites and monoliths has been previously described or figured. 
The- importance of Mr Coles’ investigations is further shown in a rather 
melancholy way by the fact that, if the destruction of these remains 
goes on at the present rate, scarcely one will survive by the end of the 
century, and they will be known only by Mr Coles’ records of them 
in the volumes of our Proceedings. It reflects little credit on the 
intelligence of too many of our lairds and tenants that a class of 
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monuments which, one would think, from their mysterious origin and 
extreme antiquity, should appeal for kindly treatment to the hardest of 
hearts and the least romantic of minds, should he threatened with 
almost total destruction. They are in the truest sense National 
Monuments, for they existed at least a thousand years before the most 
ancient families of the present ‘ owners ’ were heard of, hut the nation 
seems powerless to claim them. Perhaps some of the lairds, on 
whose land the best examples stand, might be induced to place them 
under the Act for the Protection of Ancient Monuments. This seems 
to be the only hope of their preservation. 

Excavations. 

Inchtuthil . — In continuance of our investigations of Roman sites in 
Scotland the Camp at Inchtuthil was undertaken last year. This is 
of special interest as being the furthest north site on which the dis- 
covery of Roman relics has been recorded. The area involved is so 
vast that anything like an exhaustive examination was quite out of 
the question, hut with the zealous co-operation of the proprietor, Sir 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, and under the skilled management of the Hon. 
John Abercromhy and Mr Ross, with Mr Alexander Mackie once more 
filling the arduous post of Clerk of Works, Inchtuthil has probably been 
made to yield the most important of its secrets, and it was at least 
proved that the extensive works on the site were not those of a mere 
temporary camp, hut were intended for a lasting occupation. No 
doubt much remains to be done, not only at Inchtuthil, hut in its 
neighbourhood, particularly in regard to the supposed Roman Camp 
at Meikleour, before the full extent and nature of the Roman occupa- 
tion at this important strategic position can he determined, but mean- 
while we have been in a manner compelled to break ground in a quite 
different locality. 

Cairns of Arran and Islaij . — The Council were glad to be able to 
aid Hr Thomas Bryce in his investigation of these Cairns by giving him 
a grant from ‘The Excavation Fund.’ The invested capital of this 
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fund amounts to about £600, of which only the interest is available 
for grants. Small as the yield was when the fund stood in the name 
of Rhind only, limited as it still is with the addition of the Primrose 
and Carfrae legacies, the grants have been of signal service in aiding 
excavations of a less formidable kind than our Roman undertakings, 
and no better example could he given than in the present instance. 
Dr Bryce, by his skilfully planned and executed work, followed by his 
truly scientific deductions from the results, lias accurately defined a new 
class of Cairns, separating it from the chambered Cairns with which 
the very few recorded examples, previously imperfectly understood, 
were conjoined: he has also contributed not a little to our knowledge 
of the burial customs of the Stone as distinguished from the Bronze Age, 
and of the anatomical characteristics of the inhabitants of Scotland 
during these periods. Finally, by presenting his Finds to the ^National 
Museum, Dr Bryce has enriched it to a degree, in money value alone, 
much exceeding that of the grant made to him. 

Present and Future Excavations . — A renewed generous gift of £150 
by Mr Abercromby, supplemented by a grant of £50 from our own 
Funds, enabled the Society last season to undertake the excavation of 
Castlecary, one of the Forts of the Antonine Vallum, permission having 
been readily given by Lord Zetland, proprietor of the ground. After 
nine months of unremitting labour the work is now all but completed, 
and our thoughts have been turned towards the neighbouring Rough 
Castle, not only from its intrinsic importance, holding forth as it does 
a prospect of results not less valuable than those obtained in any of 
our previous undertakings, and more promising than what any of the 
remaining unexplored Roman sites are likely to yield, but because our 
Honorary Fellow, Mr Haverfield, has offered us a sum of £50, which 
has been supplemented by £10 from Mr George Macdonald, expressly 
for its investigation. These handsome donations, however, would not 
nearly cover the expense of an excavation which ought to be pre- 
eminently exhaustive, if done at all. The Council must, therefore, consider 
the means of raising further supplies. Hitherto the Society has borne 
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the main part of the expenditure incurred in the excavations of the last 
eight years, partly from income partly from capital, but the latter is 
now reduced to a point beyond which it might he imprudent to go. 

In these straits I believe that an appeal for subscriptions would he 
favourably entertained, not only by those Fellows who have so 
liberally contributed in the past, but by many others according to their 
means. Nay, it may even he a question whether we should not go 
beyond our own borders, and as an earnest of what may he expected 
in that direction I have much satisfaction in announcing that two 
gentlemen, in no way connected with our Society, Mr Robert Hudson. 
Kirkintilloch, and Mr Lawrence Thomson, Glasgow, were so impressed 
with what they saw of our work at Castlecary as spontaneously to con- 
tribute £1, Is. and £] respectively in aid of the excavation of Castle- 
eary and Rough Castle. I may also mention that from time to time 
I have had gratifying testimony from gentlemen engaged in similar 
work on the other side of the Border as to the success of our excava- 
tions, and much surprise has been expressed at the economy with which 
they have been conducted. This has certainly been mainly due to the 
enthusiastic and gratuitous services of the trained engineers, architects, 
and surveyors, Messrs J. H. Cunningham, James Barbour, Thomas 
Ross, and Mungo Buchanan, who have for eight years devoted so many 
leisure hours, and even so much valuable professional time, to the often 
difficult tasks of directing and planning the operations, and not less 
perhaps to the skill and steadfast endurance with which our Clerks of 
Works, Messrs Thomas Ely and Alexander Mackie, carried out the 
instructions given to them. 

But, however desirable it may be to continue our Roman investiga- 
tions, we should not forget that there are native remains, prehistoric 
and early historic, which have perhaps even a greater claim upon the 
regard of us Scots. In the prehistoric field our knowledge is, indeed, 
continually being added to, without our intervention, particularly 
through the accidental exposure of burial-cists, but far more complete 
and accurate results may be anticipated from the investigation of Cairns, 
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Stone Circles, etc., by our own experts. Of tlie early historic period — 
if we may so call the eight or nine centuries that succeeded the Koman 
occupation — we know, perhaps, even less than of prehistoric times. 
Here chance discoveries can do little or nothing for us, and the dense 
obscurity that enshrouds these dark ages can only he dispelled, if at 
all, by systematic excavations. The Hill Forts, which, as far as 
archaeological inquiry has hitherto gone, appear to belong to this age, 
offer themselves us the readiest means of increasing our knowledge of 
it. Hut do they really belong to it’ If so, do they all belong to it? 
Is there really a class of intentionally vitrified forts, and, if so, what 
is their relation in point of date to the others ? These are among the 
important questions that await solution by the spade. Be the results 
what they may, what more inspiriting enterprise could be imagined 
than the excavation of that stupendous work, the White Catertliun ? 
and many more of the ancient fortresses of our ancestors are hardly 
less interesting. In conclusion, it seems tu me most desirable that if a 
fund for undertaking the larger kind of excavations he raised, it should 
he made available for ancient remains of every class, prehistoric, Koman, 
or historic, according as occasion may arise. If the funds suffice, and 
with a sufficient staff of skilled superintendence, there seems no reason 
why more than one large investigation should not he undertaken 
simultaneously. 

The Museum . — Among the mure important additions to the National 
Museum during last Session, the large collection of Scottish prehistoric 
implements, presented by the late Mr Gilchrist Clark of Speddoeh, 
deserves special mention ; also a valuable donation from Mr Robert 
Christisun of Lammernmor, North (Queensland, of weapons and imple- 
ments obtained directly by himself from the natives of the Dalleburra 
Tribe in his neighbourhood: lastly, an unusual number of sepulchral 
I Ails. It might he expected that the supply of sepulchral Urns, of 
which we have Mich a splendid collection, would now he nearly 
exhausted, hut, on the contrary, it shows no sign of falling off. In the 
past season, without reckoning numerous mere fragments, no less than 
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eighteen Urns, sufficiently preserved to identify tlieir forms, have been 
unearthed from six sites in Scotland, and twelve of them have found 
their way to the Museum. It might also be thought that it would be 
vain to look for the discovery of any new variety, yet only a few 
months ago we welcomed the arrival of four round-bottomed Urns, 
which were new in this sense that they came, not from the chambered 
Cairns, from which we got the small number we already possessed, 
but from the megalithic segmented Cairns of Arran : a striking proof, 
if any were needed, that there is no finality in Archaeological investiga- 
tion, even in a department that would seem at first sight to he welt 
worked out. 

On the whole, I think the Society may congratulate itself on the 
amount and quality of the work done in the past Session, and may 
look forward hopefully to a career not less useful and prosperous in 
future. 

The Treasurer submitted a statement of the Society’s Funds, which 
was ordered to he printed and circulated among the Fellows. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, 
as follows : — 

Annual Report to the Board of Trustees for Manufactures in 
Scotland by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, with reference 
to the National Museum of Antiquities under their charge, for the 
year ending 30th September 1902. 

During the past year the Museum has been open to the public as 
formerly, and has been visited by 16,415 persons, of whom 15,176 were 
visitors on free days, and 1239 on pay days. 

The number of objects of antiquity added to the Museum has been 
374 by donation, and 546 by purchase. The number of hooks added 
to the Library has been 103 by donation and 6S by purchase, and the 
binding of 87 volumes has been proceeded with. 

I). Christison, Secretary. 
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The Secretary read the following announcement with reference to 
the Barcelona Prize fur Spanish Archaeology 

The Board of Education learn, through the Foreign Office, that in 
accordance with the terms of the legacy bequeathed to the city of 
Barcelona, bv Senor Don Francisco Martorell y Pena, a prize of 20,000 
pesetas will be offered for the best original work on Spanish Archaeology. 
The essays may be written in Latin, Spanish, Catalan, French, Italian, 
or Portuguese, and must reach the Municipal Offices at Barcelona not 
later than noon, on October 23rd, 1906. It is suggested that British 
■Competitors should send in their works through the British Consulate 
in that town. A copy of the regulations under which this competition 
will be held may be seen at the Board of Education Library, 
St Stephen's House, Cannon Row, London, S.W. 
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Monday, 8th December 1902. 

DAVID MURRAY, LL.D, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having heen taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

The Hon. James Moxcreiff Balfour, 6 Rothesay Terrace. 

Henry J. Cunningham, Lecturer in Ancient History, University of 
Edinburgh, Whickham, Durham. 

James J. M‘Lauchlan, F.F.A., Secretary, Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, 19 Coates Gardens. 

The following articles and books, acquired by the Purchase Committee 
for the Museum and Library during the recess, 12th May to 30th 
November 1902, were exhibited : — 

Circular Stud of Bronze, 1 1 inches in diameter, with a broken shank 
in the centre of the back, and having the front finely enamelled, found 
in the ditch at the south-west corner of the South Camp at Camelon. 
It has heen described in the account of the excavation of Camelon in 
the Proceedings , vol. xxxv. p. 401, and figured as fig. 38 on p. 402. 

Pendant Seal of Glass Paste, mounted in bronze, giving an impression 
of an intaglio head, also found at Camelon. 

Silver Spoon with the Canongate Hall Mark and the date 1589. 

A Door-sneck of "Wrought Iron, of peculiar form, from Jackson’s Close, 
Edinburgh. 

Punch Ladle of Wood, with twisted handle, cut from a single piece. 

Two collections of Flint Implements from Glenluce Sands, one from 
Culhin Sands, and one from Tannadice, Forfarshire. 

Original Letter from the Home Secretary (Sir Robert Peel) to the 
Commissioners, authorising the Regalia to be carried hack to the Castle- 
from Holyrood, 22nd August 1822. 
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Books for the Library : — Milne’s Rental-book of James Sixth's Hos- 
pital, Perth : Duke of Northumberland's Incised Markings on Stones 
and Rocks (privately printed) : Allan’s History of Chaunelkirk : 
Stothard s Religions Antiquities of Edinburgh : Records of the Diocesan 
Synod of Dunblane : Maidment’s Reliquiie Antiquie Scoticie ; The 
Lockhart Papers, 2 vols. : Chautard’s Monnaies au type Esterlin frappees 
en Euroj «* ; Corjms Tnscriptionum Latinaruin, vol. iii., Suppl. Faso. 3 
and 4 : Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, Madras Government 
Museum : Proceeding* of Society of Antiquaries of London, vols. i. and 
ii. : Von Troltsch, Pfulilbauten des Bodenseegebietes : Dutton’s Boots 
and Shoes of our Ancestors ; Crum’s Coptic Monuments in the Museum 
at Cairo : Maclag.m's Evil Eye among the Gaelic Highlanders : Zimmer’s 
< irigin and History of the Celtic Church : Macalister’s Studies in Irish 
Epigraphy, 2 vols. : Transactions of the Inverness Scientific Society and 
Field Club (1375-1895), 4 vols. ; Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, vols. xv.-xx. ; Fischer’s Scots in Prussia : Waring’s Art 
Treasures of the United Kingdom : Leith-Hay’s Castellated Architecture 
of Aberdeenshire: Gregory Smith's Specimens of Middle Sects; Mac- 
kenzie’s Kilbarehan : C'ormac’s Saga (Translation); Omond's Arniston 
Memoirs; and Minor Arts in England, by A. H. Church, C. H. Read, 
etc. 

There were also exhibited : — 

(1) By Mis* Wight, through Alex. .1. S. Brook, F.S.A. Scot. 

Silver Medal or Badge (tigs. 1 and 2). engraved on the obverse with 

the Royal Arms of Scotland, and on the reverse with St Andrew and his 
Cross, and the inseiiption : “The Associated Sons of St Andrew, a 
Club instituted at Edinburgh, Anno 1807.” 

(2) By Tlr Robert Dickinson, Longcroft. 

Two L rns, found at Longcroft, Lauderdale. [See the subsequent 
Communication by Mr Francis Lynn.] 

The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTES ON THE EARL'S BC (OR BORDLAND) AT ORPHIR, ORKNEY, 
CALLED ORFJARA IN THE SAGAS, AND ON THE REMAINS OF 
THE ROUND CHURCH THERE. By ALFRED \Y. JOHNSTON, F.S.A. 
Scar. 


In the Orkneyinga Saga 1 it is mentioned (a.d. 1127-28) that Earl 
Haraldr lived at his bu in Orfjara. In 1136 : — 

“ Earl Piill had a great yule feast, and prepared for it at his 16, which is 
called Orfura (Iorfiara, Flateybook). . . . There were large farm-buildings 
(husa-bier) there, and they stood on sloping ground, and there was a slope at 
the back of the houses. And when one caine on the brow of the slope 
Orridafjnrdr was above it (i.e., on the other side, beyond) ; in it lies Damisev. 

. . . There, in Orfjara, was a large drinking hall, and there was a door near 
the east gable, on the southern side wall, and a splendid church stood before 
the hall door, and one descended from the hall to the church. But as one 
entered the hall a large slab was to the left, and inside many large ale-casks, 
and facing the out-door was a room.” The Saga goes on to relate the dispute 
between the two Syeinns, resulting in the slaughter of Sveinn breastrope, 
after which Sveinn Asleifarson was taken by his aecomjilices “ into the room 
facing the out-cloor, and he was there pulled out through a skja-window.- 
There Magnus Eyvindarson has a horse ready saddled and took him away 
behind the houses and on to Orridafjnrdr. Then they took ship, and Magnus 
brought Sveinn to Damisey.” 3 

In order to identify the site of the Earl's bit in, or called Orfjara, 
it will be instructive to compare a list of Earls’ bus and residences 
mentioned in the Saga, with a list of bus, bulls, or bows and bordlands 
of the Earldom, enumerated in the Rentals of the Earldom. 4 

W itli regard to bordlands, Captain E. AY. L. Thomas writes : — -“ The 
Earls of Orkney must, from an early period, have had nrensal farms, and 
these are marked in the Old Rental as ‘ hordland,’ literally table-land : 

1 Icelandic Sagas relating to the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen in 
the British Isles. Edited by Yigfusson and Dasent. Published by the Master of 
the Rolls. Ork-iui/ Soy", caps. 5S, 69, 70. 

- Skja (>■) is a transparent membrane stretched across a window, and used instead 
of glass. 

:1 MS. translation by Ibn Stefansson, Ph.I). 

4 Peterkin’s Rentals. 
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thus the Bui, Bol , X. of Orfer, where the Earls usually dwelt, 1 was 
hordland.” 2 Colonel David Balfour writes: — “Bordland, X. Bord, 
mensa, dims. The guest quarters of the King or Jarl, and therefore 
exempt from skatt.” 3 

We find the Earl of Orkney faring about the Islands in 1137, col- 
lecting his land rents, when he would undoubtedly have resided at his 
bus and bordlands. 4 * 

As the islands were frequently divided among several Earls at the 
same time in accordance with udal succession they must have had their 
separate headquarters, for which purpose their Inis and bordlands would 
probably be utilised. 


Bordlands of the Earldom landed 

estate, which paid no skatt. Earls’ Residences, 11th and 12th Centuries. 

From Rentals 1503-1595. From the Orkneyinga Saga. 


[Earls 7 Palace Birsa.] 

N.B. — This is not included in 
the rental, as the 
whole of Birsa was 
ehurchland, in 1503. 


[Kirkwall Castle.] 
N.B.— Mentioned in Charters 
of Earldom. 

Burray, Bii of. 

Bnrwick in South Ronalclsay. 
Hoy, including its Bii. 
Orphair— Bu of Orphair, with 
Midland, Howth, and 
Orakirk. 


Earl Thorfinnr (d. 1064), after his pilgrimage 
to Rome, resided almost always at Byrgis- 
herad, where he built Christ Church 
(chapter 37). 

Earl Pall II. at Byrgis-herad 1137 (chapter 60). 

Earl Rugnvaldr II. at Bvrgis-herad 1155 
(chapter 108). 

Earl Rognvaldr I. at Kirkju-vagr 1046 
(chapter 34). 


Earl Haraldr, who lived mostly in Caithness, 
died at his bu in Orfjara 1127 (chapter 58). 

Earl Pall II. lived at his bu in 0rfjara]ll36- 
37 (chapter 69-71). 

Earl Roguvaldr II. at his bu in Orfjara 1154 
(chapter 103). 

Earl Haraldr Maddadson in hiding at the bu 
in Orfjara 1154 (chapter 103). 


1 Only two Earls, P;ill and Haraldr, are mentioned as dwelling at Orfjara ; it is 

spoken of as a bu of Earl Rognvaldr, and Earl Haraldr Maddadson was in hiding 
there at that time. - Proe. Soc. Antiq. Scut., 1884, p. 254. 

3 Oppressions of the Sixteenth Century in the Islands of Orkney and Shetland. 

Glossary, s.r. Bordland. 4 O.S., chapter 71. 
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Earls' Residences, 11th and 12th Centuries. 
From the Orkneyinga Saga. 


Earl Rognvaldr II. at Hreppis-nes in lino 
(chapter 107). 

? Earl Rognvaldr I. in 1030 fared first to 
those bus which his father Briisa had 
owned (chapter 26). We are told that Earl 
Briisa had the northernmost part of the 
islands (chapter 22). 


Earl Rognvaldr I. killed at Papev in litlu, 
where he had gone for his yule malt 1046 
(chapter 34). 

Earl Rognvaldr II. in 1136-38 had a bii 
called Knarrar-stadir (chapter 81). This is 
supposed to be the modern Knarston near 
Scalpa in St Ola. In the Rental 1303 
Knarstane in St Olavis parish is described 
as pro reye, i.e., Kingsland, and formed part 
of the landed estate of the Earldom. It 
paid skatt, and was not bordland. 

The Saga mentions the bit in Urfjam and the bu called Orfjara. 
The Rental of 1503 mentions the bull of Orphair. In one instance in 
the Rental of 1503 the spelling Bow occurs, viz., the Bow of Burraij. 
In the Rental 1642 Bow is used throughout. Bite is the form in 
Murdoch (Mackenzie’s Charts, 1750; and Bu’ is now adopted by the 
Ordnance Survey. The pronunciation is uniformly bod, and appears 
always to have been so. The question is whether bull is derived from 
O.X. Bui or Bu. The Saga always uses Ini, which, although a 
generic term, appears to have become associated with place-names in 
Orkney and Shetland. However, Bu, as now used in Orkney, is still a 
sort of generic term— it is always the Bii of such and such a place, 
precisely in the same way as used in the Saga. In Orkney and Shet- 
land hot is still used, as in Iceland, for a pen for cattle. B61 as a place- 
name in Orkney appears in the termination bister = bb/stadr. The // in 


Bordlands of the Earldom landed 
estate, which paid no skatt. 

From Rentals 1503-1595. 

(Netherlyking in Sandwick. 

Westrey — Swartmeill, Was- 
buster, and Bii of Rapness. 

Sanday — Gryndleith, Bus of 
Brugh, Halkisness, Tofts, 
Walls, Lopness, and Tres- 
ness. 

Stronsay — Holland ; and 

probably Clestrain and 

Musbuster, as they paid 
no skatt. 

? Papa Stronsay paid no skatt, 
and probably bordland. 
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bull appears to be a Scottish addition. In illustration of the Scottish 
influence on Orkney place-names, so far as the letter l is concerned, take 
vdgr pronounced voe in Orkney ; in Scotch this becomes wan- then wall, 
as in vctyur, icawis, walls, and Kirkju-vdgr, Kirkwaw, Kirkwall. The 
true words are preserved in the folk-pronunciation Waas and Kit kwaa. 
In the case of Hrdlfsev, the l has been absorbed in the foregoing long 
vowel, and we now have Rousey. In the same way as the Scotch 
pronounce gold gated, by a mistaken contra -analogy -we occasionally find 
fold for fowd (i.e., foged). 1 2 Boll, a seed pod, becomes how, where, as in 
many Scotch words, the double ll is changed into w.- And by a contra- 
analogy the Orkney bii becomes bull. This Icelandic ltd is still in use 
in some Scottish place-names, meaning a house or village, e.g., the Bow 
of Fife, the Boo of Ballingshaw. 3 

The earldom landed estate in Orphir parish consisted of a compact 
district of three tuns, viz., Orphir, Midland, and Houton, with the rum 
or farm of Orakirk. These are all described in the Rentals of 1503 and 
1595 as bordlands of the old earldom, i.e., the Xor.se Earldom, paying no 
skatt. This estate was separated from the tiiu of Swanbister on the 
east by a tongue of the Common and by a large tract of rough 
uncultivated land, and the Fidge of Piggar, stretching from the 
Common down to the coast. From the name Grind ( = a house 
near a grind or gate in the surrounding tun wall), mentioned 
along with Hangabak in 1503, there is presumptive evidence 
that the Common at one time extended down to the coast. There 
is also evidence that the Common behind Houton also extended 
along the hill top down to the coast, dividing the estate on the north- 
west from Peterton. We gather this from the fact that Orakirk, which 
is situated on the shore to the north of Houton, is quoyland, i.e., an 
enclosure from the Common, and the place between it and Houton is 
called Midquoy. That Orakirk is an old quoy is evident from its 

1 it ''moires de la Soiriete Royalc des Aatiquaira da fiord, 1845-1849, p. 225. 
Munch on Scottish and Irish local names. 

2 Jamieson’s Dictionary of Scottish Language, s.v. Bow. J Ibid., s.v. Boo. 
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penny land valuation. The early date of this valuation is lost in 
antiquity. Later quoys are not so valued. 

The whole estate was bounded on the north and the east by the Common, 
from which it was divided by a wall, and on the south by the sea. 
There are no walls separating the three tuns from each other, merely 
recognised boundaries — the burn of Too-gill between Houton and 
Midland, and the ridge of a brek, called Glensbrek, between Midland 
and Orphir. It formed an ideal estate. Midland and Houton, with the 
only haven in that part of the Mainland — where King Hakon moored his 
galley on his return from his expedition to Scotland — and Orphir, with 
broad lands for farming, extensive meadows, hill-pasture, peat-ground, and 
a good fresh-water stream, — sheltered by a range of hills on the north 
(including the indispensable ward or beacon bill), facing the south, and 
with a safe land-locked sea in front, stocked with salmon trout and other 
fish. Kerlin-skerry, belonging to the Bii, used to be noted as a place fur 
seal-hunting. 

With regard to the name Orphir, as applied to the present parish of 
that name, we do not know when ecclesiastical parishes were formed in 
Orkney, nor do we know whether existing civil districts were adopted 
for that purpose. The Saga does not mention any ecclesiastical or civil 
district. Byrgis-herad does not necessarily refer to a civil district, as 
herad is used for any district, valley, or country, bordered by mountains, 
or within the same river basin. 

It is noticeable in the names of parishes in Orkney that they are 
mainly taken from the dedications of the churches, or the names of the 
tuns in which the churches are situated. The parish of Orphir 
consists of a group of tuns, and takes its name from the tun 
of Orphir in which the parish church and the Bii of Orphir are 
situated. 

The Saga merely mentions the Earl’s bii in, or called Orfjara, so that 
the name Orfjara is clearly that of the Homestead. The tun is the unit 
of Orkney topography. The original tun by enlargement, and sub- 
division through mlal inheritance, became a group of farms. The site 
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of the original tun, however, remained the principal farm, the bu or head 
bu of the enlarged tun. 

The Bii of Orphir must have been the original farm from which the 
tun took its name. The tun of Orphir is described in the Rental of 
1503 as consisting of the hull of Orpliair niuepenny land, and a group of 
surrounding farms called the threepenny land of Orpliair. 

The present Bu of Orphir is situated at the head of the Hope o’ the 
Bu, also called the Bay of Orphir. Between the farm buildings and the 
shore is the parish church and churchyard, and in the churchyard are 
the ruins of the Round Church of Orphir. Immediately to the north, 
outside the yard wall, are the foundations of extensive buildings recently 
excavated. The ruins and the church stand on a gentle rising ground 
at the foot of the south-east declivity of Midland Hill. At the east end 
of the site and of the ruins the ground slopes down abruptly to the 
stream. The Saga states that the houses stood on a slope, which may 
either refer to the declivity of Midland Hill or to the rising ground on 
which the ruins stand. The Saga description is extremely loose and 
brief. It takes Sveinn “away behind the houses and on to Orridafjordr,’’ 
and mentions a hrekla or leiti, a slope lehiml the houses, from which 
Damsey could he seen, both of which are four and six and a half miles 
distant respectively. 

The Rev. Alexander Popte states, in 1758, that large and deep founda- 
tions were found underground in the lands of the Bow, near the 
church, but that there were no local traditions as to the Earl’s Palace. 1 
Mr George Petrie states, in 1861, that the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Round Church abounded with numerous traces of ancient buildings 
believed to he the remains of the Earl’s Palace- 2 Some years ago, the 
writer pointed out to the Rev. "W. Caskey, incumbent of the parish, 
the spot where the Earl’s Bu would have stood in relation to the 
Round Church, in accordance with the description in the Saga. At 
that time there were no indications of any ruins, and the locality of 

1 To if at <, Hist. Orkney. Translated by Rev. Alexander Pope, p. 107, foot-note. 

2 Ai'hceulogiail Journal, vol. xviii., Round Churcli of Orphir. 
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previous excavations was unknown. In 1899 the grave-digger came 
across foundations in the north-west corner of the churchyard, lying 
from west to east. As this would correspond with the south wall of 
the Earl’s Bii, Mr Robert Flett of Bellevue, Hon. District Secretary of 
the Viking Club, made two excavations to the eastward in line with 
the supposed wall, with the result that it was again struck. In 1900 
Mr Flett and the writer made a series of excavations, tracing the 
buildings to their eastern extremity. In 1901 they made a careful 
excavation at that part where the doorway would be, in accordance with 
the Saga description, with the result that such an opening was found 
(see plan, tig. 1). The wall, so far as excavated, measures about 136 feet 
in length. The western extremity has not been traced ; it probably ter- 
minated at the west end of the churchyard, as no trace could he obtained 
outside. Beginning at the west end of the yard there is a continuous 
length of about 101 feet of dry built random-coursed wall, 4 feet 
thick, without footings or scareement : this terminates eastward at the 
supposed doorway, opposite the church. It was not possible to excavate 
immediately east of this to find the other jamb of opening, owing to the 
present church road wall. But 6 feet 41 inches to the east, on the 
other side of the road wall, was found the return wall of another 
building in the same frontage line. This latter building has walls 
4 feet thick, but built with mortar, and therefore probably of later 
date. The jamb of the opening showed no signs of a door frame or 
fastening. In a line with the jamb of the door on its north side, and 
standing on end, was found part of a large flat stone 5 inches thick. 1 
The bottom of the foundation of this wall is level with that of the 
Round Church. In the doorway, alongside of the stone on end, and 
2 feet 4 inches above the foundation level, was another flat stone 5 
inches thick, lying on its side, which may have been the threshold of 
a door, or otherwise a portion broken oft' the stone on end. If it was the 
threshold, then the floor of the Bii must have been 2 feet 4 inches 
above that of the church, which would accord with the Saga statement 
1 Is this the slab mentioned in the Saga > 
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that one went down from the Bd to the church. As the foundation 
•of the cross wall to the west of the doorway is about level with the flat 
stone in the doorway, probably this was the floor level, and the space 
between the stone on end and the cross wall would be the ale-room 
mentioned in the Saga. If the stone on end is in its original position, 
then the fact that its lower portion is irregular shows that it was 
probably the socket underground, and is an additional proof that the 
flat stone in doorway was the floor level. The fact that the wall above 
the level of the flat stone, and above the foundation of the cross wall, has 
fallen down, while below it remains intact, appears to show that the 




Fig. 2. The two halves of the niidiib of a Bone Comb of the Viking petiod 
fotiml at Orphic. 

lower portion was buried foundation below the floor level. All along 
the north or inside of this wall the stones have fallen down,- and are 
mixed up with quantities of hones, ashes, and oyster shells. The only 
articles found were the two halves of the ornamented midrib of a bone 
comb of the Viking period, shown in tig. 2, which were lying near the 
first step of the apse of the Round Church ; and a round handle of 
deerliorn or hone from the westmost excavation of the wall of the Bu. 

Up till 1829 the old church road, or ‘masey gate,’ crossed the stream 
immediately to the east of the church, and then branched into two 
sections going round outside the north and south walls nf the church- 
yard, so that the wall now excavated was under the north road. 
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The whole site is now covered with 5 feet deep of debris above 
the clay upon which the foundations of the church and Bu are built. 

The Round Church, of which all that remains is the apse and a small 
part of the wall of the nave on each side (see tig. 1 and fig. 3) is 
undoubtedly one of those twelfth century churches built in imitation of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 



Fig. 'i. Apse of the Round Church at Orplnr. 

With regard to the founder of the church, the Rev. Alexander Pope 
states, in 1758, that some thought it had been built by Earl Hakon after 
his return from Jerusalem, and adds that “Hakon, it seemed, chused 
Orplnr for his seat.” Dr Joseph Anderson states that Hakon “had his 
residence at Opliir,” 1 and that “ he -eems to have resided " - there, and 
probably built the church. The late Mr B. H. Hossack, in his recent 

1 Srntland-in E-trly Christim Times, Edinburgh, 1881, p. li9, foot-note. 

2 Orkneyim/a Saija, Translation, p. xcv. 
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work, Kirkwall in the Orkney a, apparently founding on l>r Anderson, 
states that Hakon built the church. Thus the surmise of one writer 
becomes the fact of another. All these statements as to Hakon living in 
Orphic and building the church are mere inferences. We have no proof 
that Earl Hakon was ever even in Orpliir. He may have visited Orphir, 
among his other bus, when on circuit collecting rents and skatts. We 
are not told where he lived, and merely know that he died in the islands, 
Earl Pall was living in Orphir in 1136, when the church was first 
mentioned, and his father, Earl Hakon, was the first and only Earl before 
that time who visited Jerusalem. If Earl Hakon built the church he 
probably did so after his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, between a few winters 
after he murdered St Magnus in 11 16, and c. 1123 when he died. 

The Rev. Francis Liddell in 1797 suggested that the Earl’s Palace 
stood at Ohack in the tun of Tuskerbister, in Orphir parish, as answering 
to the Saga description. 1 Ohack is on the slupe of the hill from which 
Damsey can be seen. Possibly he was misled by a tradition which says 
that the Earl of Caithness was slain at < )back after the battle of Summer- 
dale in 1529.- Mr Liddell suggests that “The ruins of an ancient tower, 
of a circular form, and about 180 feet in circumference, ’’ in Swanbister, 
was probably the residence of Sveinn breastrope, from which the place 
took its name “ Suenobister.” This ruin, however, is the remains of one 
of the many pre-Xorse broughs in Orkney and Shetland. From measure- 
ments taken by the writer in 1879 and 1901, the internal diameter is 
about 30 feet, which, with the 12 feet thick dry built walls, gives a cir- 
cumference of about 170 feet. 

Somehow or other, after this suggestion by Mr Liddell, Sveinn got 
locally confused with the Earl, and in a MS. map of Swanbister, in 
1847, we find the Brough marked as the “ ruins of Earl Sweyn’s Castle.” 3 
The transition from “Earl Sweyn’s Castle” to “ Earl’s Palace ” was then 

1 O.S.A., vol. xix. p. 394. 

J Peace’s Hmidhnok to Orkney , Kirkwall, 11 . 1 L, and J. T. (.'aider's Hist, nf 
Caithness, 2nd ed., 1887, pp. 111-112. 

J MS. map by the late James Johnston of Coubister, Orphir, in the possession of 
Janies Johnston of Coubister, Orphir. 
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an easy one. Already, in 1842, the minister of the parish mentions the 
“Earl’s l’alaee’’ at Swanhister. 1 In the advertisement of the sale of the 
estate of Swanhister, in 1844, it is stated, as an attractive feature of the 
property, that it was “in ancient days the residence of the Norwegian 
Earls of Orkney, the remains of whose palace are yet in existence.’’ - 

The new proprietor of the estate, buying it on that understanding, wo 
are therefore not surprised to find Professor P. A. Munch writing in 
1845—49, that the inhabitants still show the ground of the Earl’s seat at 
Swanhister. 3 As a matter of fact, this spurious tradition has never 
become folklore. The Brough at Swanhister is called by the inhabitants' 
the “hillock o’ Brecknay,’’ from the name of the neighbouring farm. 

There are no traditions now, no more than there were in 175*, in Mr 
Pope’s time, as to the site of the Earl's Palace. 

Professor Munch located Orfjara at Swanhister primarily because he 
found there a large fiat tract of land which was sometimes submerged by 
the sea, and Orfjara, or its derivative Orfyri, he says was anciently used 
of a considerable extent of flat land covered at flood and dry at ebb, and 
in proof refers to two islands in Norway, now called Otferso, but 
anciently Orfyrisey, both land-fast during ebb. But, as will be shown 
later on, Orfjara, or its derivative Orfiri, is solely applicable to the reef or 
neck of land which connects a tidal island to the mainland, and conse- 
quently the only parallel names which Professor Munch can adduce are 
those of two such islands. The proper designation for a low ebbing 
shore is (it-tiri, neuter (Cleasby fern., wrong), a long foreshore where 
the water recedes far and leaves shallows running out from the beach. 4 
The tract of land referred to by Professor Munch is called the Fidge of 
Piggar, from O.N. jit = low-lying meadow beside water, which exactly 
describes the place. Swanhister is described in the Rental of 1503 as 
udal land paying skatt, and is not mentioned as having formed part of 

1 X.S.A., Orphir. 

- Advertisement in possession of the writer. 

3 Mtmoires tie 7a Societe Roi/ale ties Antujuttiris da Kuril, 1845-49, p. 25 '2. 

•> Dr Jiin Stefan-son, at present engaged on an Icelandie-English Dictionary for 
the Clarendon Press. 
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the old Earldom landed estate. It was completely separated from the 
Earl’s estate in Orphir. Professor Munch found that the site shown him, 
viz., that of the Brough, in relation to the adjoining site of a chapel, did 
not correspond with the Saga description, and there was no room for a 
chapel between the Brough and the shore, so he accordingly accepted the 
site of the chapel as that of the church mentioned in the Saga, and placed 
the palace in imagination to the north, suggesting that the Brough might 
have been one of the out-buildiugs. 

Professor Munch says that Orphir seems in former times to have been 
the common name of the whole coast from Houton to Waulkmill, hut 
quotes no authority. It has already been shown that Orphir, excluding 
the parish name, is alone applicable to the tun of that name (in which 
the Bii and Bound Church are situated), the inhabitants of which are 
still spoken of by their neighbouring parishioners as the ‘Orphir folk.’ 
At most the name could only have included the Earl’s estate of Orphir, 
Midland, and Houton, to which latter is attached a tidal island, called 
the Holm of Houton, an Ortirisey, to which we must look for the 
origin of the name. Although Professor Munch visited Orphir, and 
consulted the Kcntals, he makes no mention of the Round Church, or 
the llu of Orphir, hordlands of the old Earldom. 

The Saga, before relating the murders and Sveinn's flight, appropri- 
ately describes the relative position of the house and church, and the 
island of Damsey to which Sveiiin tied, all of which arc brought into 
the story. It says, behind the houses there was a hrekka, a slope, or 
leiti, an elevation on the horizon hiding the view, from which Damsey 
could be seen, — the inference being that this elevation was on the road 
by which Sveinn fled. Professor Munch says that it could only refer 
to tile Ward Hill, but that Damsey could not be seen from it, as the 
Keely-lang hills intervened. The W anl Hill is the highest hill on the 
mainland, and is a fjall, and not a mere hrekka or leiti. The straight 
track from the tun of Orphir to the Bay of Firth, by which pedestrians 
still go, is through the moor, and after a long, tedious ascent the 
slak or hollow between the hills of I.yradale and Keely-lang is reached, 
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when the Bay of Firth (Orridafjbrdr) and Damsev suddenly break into 
view. The complete change of scene is striking. This can only he 
the elevation mentioned in the Saga, and it is part of the range of hills 
which Professor Munch said prevented Damsev from being seen from 
the Ward Hill. No one acquainted with the locality would ever think 
of going to Firth by way of the top of the Ward Hill, or expect to get 
a view of Damsev from it. The slak mentioned is the nearest point 
to Orphir from which Damsev can be seen, and it is on the direct and 
shortest route to F’irth by which a fugitive would go. 

The following remarks as to the derivation and significance of the 
word Orfjara are founded mainly on a correspondence with Mr Eirikr 
Magnusson of Cambridge and Dr Jon Stefansson : — 

Orfjara, derivative Orfiri, Icelandic, neuter, is solely applicable to the 
reef or neck of land connecting a tidal island (Orfirisey) to the main- 
land. It is derived from or = out of, a negative prefix, and fjara= (1) 
low water, opposite to high water Add, (2) foreshore, or the part of the 
heach dry only at low water, and covered at high water. Orfirisey 
woidd thus mean “out of ebb island,” i.e., showing above the water- 
line at ebb-tide. There is no difficulty in the way of the term Orfjara 
extending from the appendage to the adjacent parts of the mainland. 
The Holm of Honton must therefore he the original Orfirisey and the 
adjoining land Orfjara. But how came the name to be restricted or 
transferred to the present Eli and tun of Orphir, and the name Orfirisey 
discarded 1 

There are two solutions. (1) The whole district of the Earl’s estate 
from Houton to Orphir may have been originally called Orfjara, and the 
name afterwards restricted to the Earl’s Bu ; or (2) Houton, adjoining the 
tidal island, may have been the original Orfjara, and the Earl’s Bu first 
erected there, and afterwards shifted to its present site, taking the name 
with it. In either of these cases, when the name got attached to the 
abode, and people no longer understood the exact meaning of Orfirisey — 
which must have got lost very early in Orkney, considering that the same 
took place in Iceland— the term Orfirisey became meaningless to people 
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and Hdlmr took its place. Orfirisey, just outside Reykjavik, lias for a 
long time gone under the name Effersey as though it were named after 
some person called Eller, which shows how utterly unconscious the 
Icelanders themselves became of the sense of the old name. Even this 
island figured for a time as Hdlmr. Professor MacKinnon of Edinburgh 
University writes that there are nine or ten Orfiriseys in the Hebrides, 
where the name is changed in Gaelic to Orasa, the / and second r being 
discarded — / aspirated and r merged in g. The name on the maps 
appears wrongly as Oronsay. There is also an island Orfasev at the 
south of Yell in Shetland. Orfiriseyjar occurs in the Diplomatarium 
Islandicum, i. 597. In Norway, Orfyrisey occurs in the middle ages, and 
Offers!) in three places in modern Norway. 

Houton is probably the Icelandic Ha-tun, or high tun, which is 
descriptive of the place as it lies on the hill side. This name is found in 
many places in Iceland, but is not recorded in any Saga relating to 
Norway. It is a curious fact that almost all the Ha-tuns in Iceland are 
small tenements within m on the land of a manorial or main estate; and 
what seems tolerably certain is, that when the manorial abode was 
erected, Ha-tun, even if it was the older abode, became the inferior house 
.and remained so ever after. 

Even Midland is not without significance. From the name of one of 
its farms Myre, Icelandic Myrr, a swamp, which is still descriptive of 
the place, it would he unsuitable for farming purposes, and Midland 
would be an appropriate name for this unprofitable land which divided 
the M from its Hd-ti'ui or out-bu. The Norse term Medalland could 
only he given to a place which lay between two localities that had 
distinct names. Midland is mentioned as early as 1263, when Kino 
Hakon was there, 1 so that we may he quite certain that at that time, 
and in 1136, Orfjara was solely applicable to the Earl’s Bfi. Another 
important inference that may be drawn is that Midland implies a 
connected district of three places. This may refer to (1) the Earl’s 
three farms, (2) the tripartitioii and re-naming of the original district 
1 Hukon/ir Sw)», Rills Edition, chapter 328. 
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of Orfjara, or (3) the middle place between the original Orfjara and the 
shifted abode of the Earl. 

It is now hoped that it has been proved that the Earl’s liii in, or 
called Orfjara, mentioned in the Orkneyinga Saga, is identical with 
the present Hu of Orphir — which in 1503 was described as bordlands 
of the old Xorse Earldom — and that the foundations recently excavated 
at the Bu of Orphir and the rains of the Round Church are those of 
the Earl’s Bii and kirk, to which they answer in every particular as 
described in the Saga. 

With regard to the preservation of the rains of the Round Church : 
The east end of the present parish church, which is of the usual barn- 
type, stands on the western half of the site of the nave of the 
Round Church, the foundations of which are buried underground. 
It is now proposed to pull down the parish church and build a 
new one further west, excavating the foundations of the round 
nave and preserving the rain as an ancient monument. If the ruin of 
the Round Church is to be preserved, something must be done soon, 
as the vaulted roof of the apse is in a very precarious state, owing to 
the action of the grass roots eating away the mortar and disintegrating 
the masonry. 
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II. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF CISTS AND URNS AT LONGCROFT. 

LAUDERDALE. By FRANCIS LYNN, F.S.A. Scot. 

Those who have hail the fortune to visit Longcroft, in Upper Lauder- 
dale, with its fine conical hill, crowned by extensive and intricate 
British fortifications, will readily remember a small knoll in the valley 
just below Longcroft Farm, and beyond the burn on the left when 
facing downwards. Its form and the obvious labour which hail been 
spent in forming it into terraces at once caught the eye, and without 
any direct proof it was believed to be a British burial mound. In 
natural structure it is a grass covered knoll, the core of which is Silurian 
rock, much tilted and shivered. (Generations ago a quarry was opened 
iu its southern side, which was rapidly destroying its form. When the 
late Mr Dickinson entered the farm, some fifty years ago, his good taste 
caused him to put a stop to the destruction of the hillock, and since 
then the quarrying has ceased. 

Recently the shepherd informed the Messrs Dickinson that the 
children had discovered an urn near the top of the knowe, and had 
kicked off the bottom part, which was uppermost, and found it to be 
full of small fragments of bones. Mr Dickinson at once went and took 
steps to protect it till a regular examination could be made ; and then 
arranged with Provost Turnbull of Melrose to join him in investigating 
the matter. On the 10th of May last, Provost Turnbull went up to 
Longcroft, taking with him Dr Koutledge, Melrose, and Francis Lynn, 
(Galashiels. After reaching Longcroft, along with the two Messrs 
Dickinson and several of the shepherds, an examination of the knoll 
was made. The urn was found on the brink of the old quarrv, and 
the material around it having been carefully removed it was seen to be 
inverted with its mouth resting on a flat stone and tilled with incinerated 
bones. It was also found that it had been deposited in a roughly built 
cist, one side of which had partly fallen into the quarry. Amongst the 
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fragments of the incinerated hones which formed the contents of the 
urn, there were noticed the crown of a human molar tooth, and a front 
or cutting tooth. 

The urn (fig. 1) is of the ordinary cinerary type, with an overhanging 
brim, a constricted collar between the overhanging brim and the 
shoulder, and below the shoulder a plain flowerpot-shaped lower part. 
The diameter over the mouth is 7 inches ; the rim, which is § of an 
inch in thickness, is slightly bevelled inwards, and ornamented with an 



Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn fuund in the first Cist at Lotigcroft. (J.) 

irregular zigzag line running round the whole circumference. The 
overhanging brim, which is 1J inches in depth, is ornamented in 
two bands, each -f of an inch in width, the upper band consisting of 
parallel lines crossing each other obliquely, about ^ of an inch apart, 
while the lower hand consists of a series of triangles with lines drawn 
parallel to one side, alternating with plain triangular spaces. The collar 
underneath the overhanging brim is ornamented with parallel lines, 
crossing each other obliquely, so as to form lozenge-shaped spaces 
similar to those on the upper band, but larger. All the lines of the 
VOL. xxxvii. 3 
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ornamentation have been made with a thin edged implement drawn 
smoothly into the surface of the soft clay. The vessel lias been well 
fired, and the surface is fairly smooth and hard. 

Outside the urn, on the east, and at a slightly higher level, were found 
a deposit of bones, ilueli' broken up, these also had been burned, and 
were laid aside for after examination. 

But while this cist was under examination, the workmen had struck 
the edge of a stone, evidently of large size and great weight, and evidently 
also foreign to the locality. This with some labour was now uncovered, 



Fig. 2. Ura of Food Vessel type found in the second Cist at Longcroft. (J.) 

ami with the application of strong levers was tilted over, revealing below 
it a fine cist 3 feet long, 2 feet deep, and 1 foot 6 inches at the one end, 
and 1 foot 10 inches at the other or eastern end. The cavity was quite 
full of a rich dark mould, which was dug out with care. At the bottom, 
in the western end, was a very finely ornamented “food vessel urn.” 

This urn (fig. 2) stands 5 inches in height and 5| inches in 
diameter across the mouth. The lip is bevelled inwardly and also to a 
less extent outwardly, and the surface on both bevels is ornamented with 
parallel oblique lines made by a combdike instrument. The collar, 
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or hollow moulding between the brim and the shoulder, is decorated with 
seven closely set rows of similar markings running horizontally round 
the circumference. The projection of the shoulder itself is marked with 
a double row of indentations as if made with the end of a small twig or 
stem. Below this is a band, 1^ inches in width, filled with a pattern 
formed of lozenge-shaped spaces in the centre, each surrounded by five 
closely set lines of comb-like markings arranged round the central 
lozenge and parallel to its sides. This band of lozenge-shaped ornament 
is bounded on the lower border by a double row of indentations similar to 
those on the upper side. From this border the lower part of the urn 
tapers gradually to a flat bottom of 3 inches in diameter. The 
tapering lower part is completely covered by zigzag rows of comb-like 
markings set parallel to each other, and less than a quarter of an inch 
apart. 

This urn was tilled with the same rich mould as the cist itself 
contained. The examination, as carefully made as was possible in the 
time at the disposal of the party, did not reveal any other object besides 
the urn. The sides of the cist were smooth and well formed, and the 
top edges square and straight. Its position in the knoll was on the 
summit, and before the outline was broken by the quarry this cist 
would he near the centre. The stone cover is of whinstone, irregular in 
form, and measuring 4 feet 6 inches long l>y an average width of 2 feet 
10 inches; its thickness will average 10 inches. The upper side was 
lumpy and uneven, and bore traces of exposure and weathering through 
long ages, but the under surface was smooth and even, almost straight. 

The result of the day’s exploration is that the green knoll, with its 
striking outline, and carefully formed encircling terrace, is now known 
to be a British burial mound. Close beside it runs the line of ancient 
roadway, of Catrail type, descending from the great Fort on Longcroft 
Hill, and connecting it with the numerous forts on the hills around. 
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III. 

OX THE CAIRNS OF ARRAN— A RECORD OF FURTHER EXPLORATIONS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1902. By THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.A., M D., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

In a paper submitted to the Society last session I described a group of cairns 
which occur in the South-West corner of Scotland, and which I defined 
tentatively as follows: — “A class of sepulchral cairns not certainly known 
to have either a definite ground plan or setting of standing stones, contain- 
ing a segmented megalithie structure built of large lateral slabs without 
walling of smaller stones : probably in all cases covered by large flagstones, 
and divided by septal slabs into a series of independent compartments or 
cists, to which there is no approach by means of a passage : in each compart- 
ment are found multiple burials by inhumation, perhaps in some cases after 
cremation, associated with the remains of animals, chiefly of the domestic 
mammals, with implements of stone, and pottery consisting invariably of 
round-in >ttomed vessels.” 

In this group, which occurs in Arran, Kintyre, and Islay, I 
included two cairns near Kilmartin in Argyleshire, described many years 
ago by Canon Greenwell and Rev. J. R. Mapleton. 

In my paper of last year, I expressed the hope that further exploration 
in Arran would supply the evidence wanting for the reconstruction of 
this type of cairns. This hope has been in a measure fulfilled by this 
season’s excavations. 1 have examined five examples of the class. Of 
these I have explored four; the fifth had been previously much 
disturbed, and I contented myself with planning it. 

I. Carx Ban, Kilmory Water. 

About six miles from the sea, at the very head of the Kilmory Water, 
high up above the stream, close to the 900-foot contour line, stands a 
rer\ large cairn of loose stones. It is far beyond the limits of 
cultivation, in the heart of the hills, and the nearest cottage is more than 
a mile away. It has been little interfered with, and retains in all 
probability much of its original character. 
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The cairn is peculiarly placed. It stands on the steeply sloping side 
of the g'len (fig. 1), below the brow of the hill. At its lower end it rises 
15 or 17 feet above the slope, but runs out to the ground level at its 
upper end. In shape it is roughly rectangular, the sides being 
straight ; the total length is 100 feet and the average breadth 60 feet. 
The long axis is directed approximately W.X.W. and E.S.E. At the 
east or upper end, between the top of the cairn and the steeper slope 
of the hillside, is a nearly flat area of about 30 feet in diameter, of 



Fig. 1. Caru Ban, Kilmory Water — looking South. 


circular shape, partially marked off by a series of upright stones (fig. 2). 
These rise above the present ground level from a few inches to 2 feet. 
Many of the stones are now missing, and there is some doubt as to what 
may have been the original shape of the setting. Some stones extending 
north and south form two lateral arms, and the cairn extends up towards 
them on either side ; but as it runs out to the ground level here, it is 
difficult to define exactly its limits. The impression conveyed is that 
the lateral arms form the upper limits of the cairn laterally, while 
in the centre it is hollowed out into a bay, bounded by the stones 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Carn Ban, Kilmory Water 
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arranged circumferentially. If this were so, the arrangement would be 
similar to that observed in the horned cairns of the northern series. On 
marking out the diameter, however, to discover if the setting were 
semicircular or circular, I found one small stone arranged exactly on the 
circumference, and so placed that it may have formed a member of a 
circular setting. This single stone may he fortuitously placed, and I must 
leave the question open, remarking merely that every analogy points to a 
semicircular rather than a circular setting being the original structural 
plan. 

The outermost stone of the northern arm is placed with its axis in a 
line with the long axis of the cairn, and it seems likely that it may 
have represented one of a series of stones mapping out the outline of the 
cairn. I could not, however, determine the presence of any other 
members of such a series standing free, and 1 excavated both at the 
lower and northern lateral edges of the cairn, to ascertain whether there 
might have been a retaining wall or peripheral setting, hut with negative 
results. Returning to the semicircular setting at the upper end of the 
cairn, the largest stones of the series, which are 2 feet 2 incites and 
3 feet 4 inches broad, and 1 foot S inches and 1 foot 4 inches thick, 
respectively, stand in the axial line of the cairn, and the space between 
them, 3 feet 5 inches across, forms, as will he explained later, a portal 
into a chamber which was found to occupy the upper end of the 
cairn. 

Immediately behind this pair of stones is a somewhat conical stone 
on edge, which forms a kind of lintel to the portal. It is 5 feet 9 
inches long, 1 foot 10 inches thick, and 2 feet 2 inches deep. Resting 
against this, on its horizontal face, is an irregular block of schist, 5 feet 9 
inches long, by 5 feet 8 inches broad, and 1 foot 2 inches thick. It 
overlaps a second large flag of soft sandstone, 7 feet 2 inches long, by 5 feet 
2 inches broad, and 8 inches to 1 foot thick. This stone has been 
broken across, and the upper part has also been split longitudinally and 
its two lateral parts are tilted up, forming the supports of the first 
flag. This second flag in turn overlaps, by 2 feet 6 inches, a large 
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irregular slab of granite which measures 6 feet long, by 6 feet broad, 
ancl is 1 foot 4 inches thick. These three slabs thus overlapping one 
another are exposed on the surface of the cairn, but from the fact that 
the cairn is higher below it is probable that they were at one time 
covered over — though it is certain that they cannot have been buried to 
any great depth. 

Such was the information which it was possible to gather before ex- 
cavation. I commenced the excavation by sinking a hole into the 
cairn beyond the granite slab. After clearing away the loose stones to 
the depth of 2 feet, a flat sandstone slab was bared, about a foot below 
the level of the granite slab. This was raised and removed. Belong we 
found loose earth and smaller stones, and when this was removed to a 
depth of 18 inches the upper edge of a sandstone flag, set transversely, 
was revealed and defined. It measured 2 feet 8 inches broad. Having 
ascertained that beyond this stone there was no structural arrangement, 
but only the loose stones of the cairn, the space was cleared to its upper 
side. Here it was discovered that there was a central trench-like space 
filled with loose earth and stones, and bounded on each side by carefully 
built walls of sandstone flags, set horizontally and piled on top of one 
another. The upper tier of small flags projected considerably over the 
lower tiers (fig. 4). The trench was now cleared, room to work being ob- 
tained by removing the projecting flags. At a depth of about 4 feet it was 
found that the built structure ceased, and the walls were formed by large 
flags, such as have been described in all the denuded megalithic structures 
in Arran. An attempt was now made to work up under the large granite 
slab, but when the earth was taken away, being on the slope, it showed 
signs of sliding, and the attempt had to be abandoned. I had meantime 
removed the surface and earth opposite the portal, but it was impossible 
to work in from that end, because the side stones quickly approached 
one another below the ground level, and there was barely room for a 
man to squeeze through the space. It was decided, therefore, to remove 
the roof by levering over the large slabs. "When this was accomplished, 
they were found to rest on a series of sandstone slabs of irregular shape, 
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but roughly rectangular, and reaching outwards for varying distances, 
from 2 feet to 4 feet. They were arranged like the steps of a stair (fig. 
3), from the upper end into the centre of the cairn. The interval left 
between their mesial edges was only 18 inches. No progress could 
therefore be made till these were in turn removed, but when this was 
done it was found that the walls of the chamber were vertical, and it was 
possible to clear it out in its whole depth without further disturbance. 
The trench was filled with earth and stones, some of large size ; and as 
the wash from the hill had run through it, the earth in the deeper parts 



I I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Fig. 3. Sectional Plan of Chamber, Carn Ban. 


had been converted into tenacious claggy clay. This made the opera- 
tions very difficult, and rendered it impossible to riddle the material 
thrown out. At all levels charcoal in particles and larger pieces was 
observed, and the bottom of each compartment was covered by a charcoal 
layer of about 2 inches thick. I shall now describe the structural 
features of the chamber by aid of the sectional and ground plans made 
on the spot (figs. 3, 4, 5). 

The whole chamber from the portal to the end stone measures 18 feet 
8 inches, and the general depth is about 9 feet. The upper 3 to 4 feet 
of the walls is formed of flags and blocks of sandstone of varying size, 
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built after the fashion of a dry stone dyke, while the deeper part is 
formed of very large flag? of irregular shape and size, set on end or edge. 


w 



B’ig. 4. Sectional Plan of Chamber, Fig. 5. Ground Plan of Chamber 

Carn Ban. Cam Ban. 


Of these there are four pairs set opposite to one another, and at or about 
their junctional points transverse septal slabs are placed, dividing the 
chamber into four compartments in its deeper part. The west end is 
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closed by a tall slab 5 feet high, placed on end, while the upper com- 
partment is completed below the level of the portal by a low transverse 
stone, ft is not necessary to give the details of the measurements of 
the component stones. It will suffice to say that the compartments from 
the portal at the east end inwards measured — 

The 1st, 4 feet 8 in. by 2 feet 2 in. to 3 feet 8 in. 

„ 2nd, 4 „ 4 „ by 3 „ 0 „ to 5 „ 

„ 3 id, 3 „ 10 „ by 2 „ 10 „ 

„ 4th, 3 „ 8 „ by 2 ,, 8 „ 



Fig. 6. View of tlie Portal of the Chamber, Cain Ban. 


The longitudinal (tig. 3) and sectional (fig. 4) plans show that between 
the septal stones and the roof there was clear headroom of 4 feet at 
the lowest, to 6 feet at the highest point. 

Fig. 6 represents the entrance to the chamber after the roof was re- 
moved. The left-hand stone is 2 feet 2 inches broad at the apex, by 1 
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foot 8 inches thick, but broadens rapidly to the base, which is 6 feet 6 
inches from the apex. The right stone is 3 feet 1 inch broad by 1 foot 
5 inches thick, and also broadens at its base. The space between the 
stones, which is 3 feet 5 inches above, is thus much reduced below, and 
no passage is possible save through the upper part. The bases of the 
stones are, further, 2 feet 6 inches above the floor of the chamber, so that 
the access to it was very considerably raised above the floor level. 

Owing to the wetness of the soil in the interior of the compartments, 
any osseous remains must long ago have been dissolved away. A frag- 
ment of burnt bone was picked up, but it was impossible to say whether 
it was human bone or not, and another unburnt fragment was probably 
from a human long bone. Xo pottery was seen, and the only possible 
relics of the builders found were a worked piece of flint, and a flake of 
Corriegills pitchstone. 

Though the excavation was a blank as regards relics, it throws con- 
siderable light on the nature of these megalithic structures in Arran ; but 
I shall postpone discussion on this point until I have described the other 
structures explored. 

II. “Giants’ Graves,” "Whiting Bay. 

The megalithic structure known popularly by this name is the 
largest of the denuded structures of this class in Arran. It stands on 
a ridge 400 feet above the sea, overlooking the bay on the south, in a 
commanding and romantic situation (fig. 7). 

The cairn in which the structure must at one time have been embedded 
is now in great part removed, the base alone remaining. It rises 
about 2 feet above the general level of the flat terrace on which it rests, 
and is 98 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. The megalithic structure 
is at the northern end, in the long axis of the cairn which runs X.X.E. 
and S.SAV. Close to the northern corners of the cairn there are two 
standing stones (fig. 8). The eastern stone is 5 feet broad and 1 foot 
3 inches thick ; it stands 4 feet above the ground, with its long axis 
east and west. The western is smaller, 3 feet 6 inches broad by 6 inches 
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thick, and 3 feet above the ground. The long axis is directed north 
and south. On each side of the north end of the megalithic structure 
there is a recumbent stone, the one measuring 5 feet by 4 feet 7 inches 
and the other 5 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 7 inches. It is now impossible 
to say definitely what relation these four stones may have had to one 
another originally, but in the light of the Carn Ean setting, it is not at 
all improbable that they may have been members of a series such as 



Fig. 7. “Giants’ Graves,” Whiting Bay, fiom the South. 


is found at that cairn. If this were so, they would have the same rela- 
tion to the portal of the megalithic chamber. 

The megalithic chamber itself is 24 feet over all. At the north end 
it is bounded by two stones which form a narrow portal ; the eastern 
stone is 6 feet high, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 1 foot thick ; the western 
is 4 feet 4 inches broad, and stands 4 feet 9 inches above the ground. 
The interval between their mesial edges is 18 inches, affording a very- 
narrow entrance to the chamber. Between these stones and the end of 
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the chamber proper there are two smaller stones wedged. This portal is 
16 feet from a line joining the two stones at the corners of the cairn. 

The chamber is open at the south end, and there is now no roof ; 
but leaning against the western wall is a huge flag of irregular shape, 
measuring 7 feet in both diameters. There seems little doubt that this 
must have formed a roofing flag, but it is difficult to see how it could 
have been displaced, as it must weigh some tons. If, as seems to 
me probable, the chamber had, as at the Cam Ban, an upper section 
of smaller flags, it follows that when the cairn was demolished and 
the supports of these smaller stones were thereby removed, the 
weight of the large roofing flags would cause a collapse of the walling, 
and that this stone would naturally slide into the position which it 
now occupies. 

The lateral walls of the chamber (tig. 9) are formed of four pairs of 
very large and irregular blocks set on edge. Beginning at the south end, 
the first pair lie nearly parallel ; the east stone is 6 feet 6 inches broad, 

6 inches thick, and 4 feet 2 inches deep ; the west is 6 feet 7 inches long, 

7 inches thick, and 4 feet 7 inches deep. The space between them is 3 
feet 6 inches, narrowing to 3 feet 4 inches. The second pair overlaps 
the first on their outer sides ; the west block is the largest of the series, 
measuring 9 feet long, 2 feet thick at its base and 10 inches at its 
apex, and it stands 5 feet 4 inches above the floor ; the east member is 
7 feet 8 inches long, 9 inches thick, and is 4 feet deep. The ends of 
these stones are 2 feet 7 inches apart at the north ends, and diverge much 
from one another. In like manner, the third pair overlap the second. 
They measure — the east 9 feet long and 6 feet 2 deep, the west 6 feet 
long by 3 feet 4 inches deep. The fourth pair are narrower stones — the 
east 3 feet 4 inches broad, 1 foot 3 inches thick, and 6 feet 2 inches 
high ; the west is 5 feet broad, 2 feet thick, and 6 feet 3 inches in 
height. I give these measurements in detail to show the massive char- 
acter of the stones forming the chamber — which deserves the term mega- 
lithic more than any other of the Arran structures. The great irregularity 
in the height of the chamber walls is again specially to be noticed. 
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Whether the trench between the lateral stones was ever subdivided 
into compartments, it is now impossible to say. In digging it out we 
came only on one transverse stone. It was lying inclined into the space 



F.cr 

Fig. 9. Ground Plan of Chamber, “ Giants’ Graves. ” 

between the second pair from the portal, and when levered up it fitted 
the interval between the ends of the third pair, where I have placed it in 
the plan. 

The breadth of the chamber varies at different parts, from 5 feet at its 
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broadest, to 2 feet 7 inches at its narrowest. At the north end it is 
completed by a slab 4 feet broad, and standing 2 feet 2 inches abn\e the 
floor, about 4 feet therefore below the tops of the side stones. 

The soil in the trench was cleared out from the open end. There is 
no doubt it had been previously disturbed to some degree, and it is not 
possible to speak very definitely as to the position of the deposit. This 
consisted of great quantities of burnt bone, nearly all in small fragments, 
and along the bottom there was a charcoal layer. The bones were most 
numerous in the space between the two southern pairs of lateral stones, 
and lay especially thick along the sides of the stones, but there was no 



Fig. 10. Group of leaf-shaped Arrow-heads from Chamber, “ Giants' Giaves." 


regular arrangement. Nothing whatever was found in the northern half 
of the trench, and I suspect that the efforts of previous diggers had been 
directed to that part of the chamber. In the riddlings of the soil 
thrown out, four arrow-heads and three large flint knives or scrapers 
were recovered, as well as fragments of pottery. 

The arrow-heads are represented in fig. 10. No. 1 is of light brown 
flint, is leaf-shaped, is 1 inches long, has a very long tapering point, and 
is finely worked and thin. No. 2, of the same colour and general 
character, is 1 p;, inches long. No. 3 is more lozenge-shaped, but is also 
thin and finely worked, and of the same light brown flint. No. 4 is 
of whitish clear flint: it is a broadish leaf-shape, is 1 inches long, and 
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is less finely worked. The flint knife represented in figure 11 is 3g~ 
inches long by 1| indies broad, is made of ligdit brown flint, and is 
slightly concave, being worked all over the convex surface. That repre- 
sented in fig. 12 is of the same coloured flint, is 4 jd inches long and 
22b inches broad; it is finely curved along both edges, is flat, and with 
the longer edge more completely worked. The third specimen (fig. 13) 



Fig. 11. Flint Knife, 3; inches Fig. 12. Flint Knife, 4,V inches long, 

long, from Chamber, “ Giants’ from Chamber, “ Giants’ Graves.” 

Graves.” 

is also of light brown flint, is 3ji inches long by 1 1 ' inches broad, and 
shaped to a tine curve along one edge, but the greater part of the 
surface has the natural 1 skin ’ left untouched. 

It is very unfortunate that the fragments of the pottery are so small 
in size and few in number. One fragment, without decorative pattern, 
and made of dark coloured ware, shows the flat rim characteristic of 
some Stone Age pottery, such as the urns found at Achnacree chambered 
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cairn by Dr Angus Smith, and like that figured on page 107 of my 
previous memoir. 

A second fragment of the rim of a vessel (fig. 14) shows a chevrony 
pattern of impressed lines, making a design round the rim very similar 
to that on a vessel from the Pyrenees represented in plate iii. (Xo. 2) of 
my previous paper. Another fragment (fig. 15) of the side of a vessel 
shows a pattern of parallel lines drawn diagonally across each other over 
the surface; while still a fourth portion (fig. lf>) of another vessel shows 



Fig. 13. Flint Knife, 3-| inches long, from Chamber, “ Giants' Graves.” 

a design of lines of squarish impressions placed parallel to one another, 
as if made by the teeth of a comb-like instrument. 

It is not possible to say what the shape of these vessels may have 
been. Xo portion of a rounded under surface was recovered, and one 
fragment was undoubtedly a portion of a vessel with a fiat bottom. 

Thirty-three feet from the south end of the megalithic structure anil 
23 feet from the south end of the cairn, there is a short cist (fig. 8), lying 
open and rifled of its contents. It measures 5 feet long by 3 feet broad, the 
long axis lying north and south ; the east stone is absent, and the north 
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stone has this peculiarity that it stands 2 feet 6 inches higher than its 
companions, forming a headstone, as it were. The deptli of the cist, 
which contained only loose earth, is 2 feet G inches. Beyond this cist, and 
in a line with its west wall, is a stone 2 feet 44 inches long and standing 
1 foi it 9 inches high. A few feet east of this stone there is a small slab 
on edge, and another to the west, both set with their long axis east and 
west. Another large flag lies on its face to the south of the cist. I 
caused the space under this to be explored, in the hope that it might 
cover a short cist, but there was no structure underneath it. There is no 
very obvious explanation for the disposition of these stones, but it may be 



Fig 14. (actual size). Fig. 15. (scale 3 ). Fig. 16. (actual size). 

Fragments of Pottery from Chamber, “Giants’ Graves.” 


that those placed with their axes in line with the breadth of the cairn, repre- 
sent survivors of a series marking out the original outline of the cairn. 

Sixty feet south of the large cairn is a smaller one, which measures 
40 feet by 32. hi this cairn there is a ruined and rifled cist. It is 
formed of several small flags placed serially. It is 8 feet long by 2 
broad, the long axis running east and west. At the western end there 
is an upright stone, standing 4 feet above the ground. The east end is 
open. The narrow trench is not subdivided by septal stones, and 
contained only soil and stones, with no signs of charcoal or bones, and 
no relics were observed. 
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III. Moxamoke Chamber. 

This structure stands on the high moor, about a mile to the south of 
the Monamore Burn. The ridge on the edge of which it is placed is 



I I L 


Fig. 17. Ground Plan of Chamber, Monamore Glen, Lamhn.li, 

400 feet above the sea, and forms the southern lip of the deep glen in 
which a small tributary of the Monamore Burn runs. 

It has been much disturbed by some previous excavations, and merits 
only a brief description, though it is important in respect of the evidence 
it shows of a portal leading into the chamber (tig. 17). The limits of 
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the cairn are now unrecognisable. The megalithic structure is 14 feet 
in length, and its axis lies N.E. and S.W. It is formed of three pairs 
of lateral stones, and it is divided by septal slabs into three compart- 
ments. The northern end is in this case the closed end ; the southern 
is open. Here three upright stones remain as the possible survivors 
of a larger series. Two of them form the side posts of a portal. The 
east stone stands 4 feet 4 inches above the level of the top of the side 
walls of the chamber; it is 2 feet broad and 10 inches thick. The west 
stone is 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 6 inches thick, and is lower than its 
neighbour, being only 2 feet 8 inches higher than the chamber. Three 
feet to the east is a third stone, 2 feet 6 inches broad, with its long 
axis standing in line with the two portal stones. 

The height at which these stones stand above the chamber itself, 
the fact that the structure is placed on the edge of a ridge, with a flat 
surface in front of the portal, may suggest that in all probability the 
chamber was originally such a one as explored in the Carn Ban. If 
this were the case it must be concluded that all the superstructure has 
been removed, and only the deeper megalithic portion of the chamber left. 

The soil thrown out was carefully riddled, but only a few fragments 
of pottery, and some chips of Corriegills pitchstone, were recovered in 
the way of relics. 

The fragments of pottery are composed of dark ware, and show no 
decorative design. They are too small to permit of an opinion as to what 
may have been the shape of the vessel. 

In the glen of the Monamore Burn a cairn is marked on the 6-inch 
map, close to an old sheepfold, a short distance above the mill. It 
is now practically obliterated, only a slight elevation marking the spot. 
There is nothing to show what may have been its nature, and no 
cist or megalithic structure now remains. 

IV. Glenuickard Cists, Glen Cloy. 

This megalithic structure stands close to the cottage called Glen- 
rickard, on the open moor above Kilmichael House. It has been a 
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playground for generations of chil- 
dren, and, I was informed, has been 
dug into and disturbed more than 
once. I contented myself, there- 
fore, with measuring and planning 
it (fig. 18). 

The constituent slabs are consider- 
ably smaller than in most of the 
other structures of the class in 
Arran, corresponding more closely 
to the Torlin structure than to any 
other. The lateral slabs are, more- 
over, nearly on the same level, and 
the whole is rather a series of cists 
than a chamber. It measures nearly 
20 feet over all, and its long axis 
runs nearly due north and south. 
At the south end are two small 
transverse stones, 2 feet and 2 feet 
9 respectively, with a space of 7 
inches only between their mesial 
edges — so that they cannot repre- 
sent a portal. The ground plan 
shows the arrangement of the stones 
now standing above the present 
ground level ; from this it will be 
clear that, though much disturbed, 
the structure has had the same 
general plan as the other structures 
described. The compartments are, 
however, smaller, the breadth of the 
third from the south end being only 
2 feet wide by 3 feet 10 inches 



t*"' ‘ ' jr 1 ' ' ' k 

Fig. 18. Ground Plan of Cists at 
Glenrickard, Glenc-loy. 
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long. The gap of 2 feet 6 inches between this and the next cist to the 
north is difficult to explain. There is no sign of any intervening stones 
now present. Ten feet to the north, and set at a different angle, is 
another cist, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide. It has more the appearance 
of a short cist, hut it is not carefully constructed, and the stones are not 
exactly on the same level, and there is nothing in the proportion of the 
stones to distinguish it from the cists of the main series considered 
separately. In the ruined state of the structure it is impossible to give 
an opinion as to its true nature, hut it rather appears to me that in it we 
must see some secondary modification of the original type of segmented 
chamber. 

( In the moor between Glen Cloy and Glen Lag a Bheith, half a mile 
due east of the cists just described, a cairn called u Carn llan ” is marked 
both on the G-inch and 1-inch maps. It lias now been entirely 
removed, the site being marked only by a slight elevation, with some 
scattered stones on the ground level. 

A'. AIonvouii. Cairn and Cists. 

This cairn stands at the mouth of Glen Suidlie, near Afonyquil farm. 
It has been largely removed in the reclaiming of the land round it, and 
now only one side remains (tig. 19). It measures 100 feet over all, 
with its long axis placed roughly east and west. The southern edge 
is straight and stands about 3 feet above the general level of the 
field : the north edge has been encroached on, and runs out in irregular 
fashion on to the ground level. The broadest part is now about 43 
feet. 

The special feature of the cairn which attracts attention is the 
arrangement at the X.K. and X.4Y . corners of a setting of stones as if to 
mark out the boundaries of the cairn (fig. 20). The corner stones are 
slab-like blocks, set rectangularly. The eastern limit of the cairn is 
marked by a line of similar slabs, but no such line now marks the 
western end. The south edge shows along a rather irregular line, and 
placed at irregular intervals a series of large blocks, which marks off 
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in a sense the limits of the cairn. I dug into the sloping edge to the 
level of this line, but did not find a continuous row of slabs or stones. 
I cannot speak positively as to the significance of this row of stones, but 
there is no doubt that the smaller flags shown in solid black in the plan 
represent the remains of a setting of flags marking the outline of the 
cairn. 

Eighty-seven feet to the north of the cairn is a large Standing stone, 
8 feet above the ground, 3 feet 5 inches broad, and 1 foot 8 inches 



Fig. 19. A'iew of Cairn and Standing Stone at Monyqutl, from the South. 


thick. If we suppose that the cairn was originally 60 feet broad, 
that is, of the same size as the Cam Ban in Kilmory Water and the 
cairn at Whiting Bay, the original distance of this stone from the cairn 
would have been somewhere about 60 feet. Xow 50 feet to the west 
of the cairn is a large stone of much the same shape lying on its face. 
It measures 9 feet hy 4 feet 6 inches. I made an opening in the ground 
and probed the space beneath it, and as I found no cist I inclined to the 
view that this was a fallen stone, possibly a second of a larger series, of 
which the single upright pillar is the only survivor. 
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Fig. 20. Sketch Ground Plan of Cairn and Cists, Mony<(uil. 
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The excavation of this cairn was disappointing. Near the west end 
there are a number of large flags, arranged without order or symmetry, 
which I believe are stones thrown down here when the northern part of 
the cairn was demolished. At the east end there are the ruined remains 
of a series of cists, only one of which is now entire. It is 5 feet 5 inches 
long, by 2 feet to 2 feet 5 inches broad. The lateral stones are 5 feet 
long ; the end stones are 2 feet and 2 feet 5 inches. The west stands I 
feet high from the bottom of the cist, the east only 2 feet 8 inches. 
The lateral stones are also unequal in height, the south being 4 feet 3 inches 
from its lower edge, the north only 3 feet. The unequal heights of the 
stones distinguish this from a single short cist, and to the east there are some 
displaced slabs which are the remains of a series in that direction. I 
take it therefore that this is an example of the segmented structure 
described in so many other cases, but none of the component slabs are 
massive like those of the “ Giants’ Graves ” at Whiting Bay or the 
structure at Tormore. 

No relics of any sort were recovered. 


The excavations which I have detailed above are relatively poor in 
results as far as relics are concerned ; and in the matter of human 
remains, the recovery of which was my primary motive, they are a com- 
plete blank ; but the increase in knowledge of structural detail they 
have afforded is of much importance. Many features described in my 
last paper get now a satisfactory explanation, and we are in a position to 
realise what the original condition of this interesting series of monuments 
may have been. Before gathering together the data I must again refer 
to the Argylesliire examples. 

A brief visit to Ford during the summer gave me an opportunity of 
visiting the cairns near Kilmartin at Largie and Kilchoan. These 
two structures, though similar in general plan, present certain features 
of difference in the roof construction. 

The Largie cairn contains a chamber (fig. 21) to which there is no 
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passage of approach : access to the chamber is obtained by a low portal 
3 to 4 feet above the level of the floor. This portal is seen in the 
photograph from the inside, through a blank in the south-west wall of 
the chamber. It is bounded by two upright stones. The south end is 
closed by a tall upright stone corresponding to the whole depth of 
the chamber. Its upper part is seen in the photograph, which is 



Fig. 21. View uf Chamber at Laigie Farm, Ivilmartin, Argyleshire, 
from tlie South. 


a view from the south. The roof is formed of six large slabs of 
irregular shape, which rest on the upper edges of the lateral stones. 
Some of these are of sufficient height to reach from floor to roof, 
others are smaller blocks placed on edge, one above the other, while 
in other places the wall is formed solely of smaller flat slabs, placed 
horizontally and piled upon one another till the requisite height is reached. 

1 his feature i- well seen in the photograph. The chamber is subdivided 
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}>y .,Iabs set on edge, into four compartments, so that the ground plan 
is identical with the Arran structures. 

The top sides of the septal slabs are placed from 5 to G feet below 
the roofing slabs. The walls do not converge towards the roof ; the 
roofing slabs rest on the lateral stones when these extend the whole 
depth of the chamber, and in the intervals between these, on the piles 
of horizontal blocks, which do not overlap one another as in true 
chamber vaulting. 



Fig. 22. View of Megalithic Structure at Kilchoan, near Kilmartin, Argylediire. 


The Kilchoan structure (fig. 22) forms an interesting contrast to the 
Largie chamber. It is built of irregular flags, placed opposite one 
another in series, and the intervening trench-like space is subdivided 
by septal slabs into compartments. These septal slabs are only 
slightly lower than the lateral stones, and thus, if the roof were absent, 
the appearance would he that of a series of cists placed end to end. 
The roof is formed of large flagstones, which are supported on stones placed 
outside those of the structure itself. Little headroom is left below the 
roof, hut the space was probably sufficient to permit of entrance from 
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one end. It is further possible that, as originally built, there may have 
been some building of smaller stones to complete the walls. 

Returning to the Arran structures, it is obvious that when the roof 
has been destroyed and the megalith ic structure stands denuded, it is 
not possible to tell which method of roofing had been adopted ; but 
it seems highly probable that the majority of the structures described 
in my former paper, and certain of these described in this, may have 
had an upper section of small flags piled or built up on one another to 
support the roof. 

The Largie chamber differs from that in the Carn Ban only in one 
respect — that the building with smaller slabs placed horizontally is em- 
ployed only in certain parts of the walls to bring them up to the level 
of certain tall stones which reach from floor to roof. 

The Clachaig chamber, again, is closely akin to the Largie chamber 
in this respect, and in my last paper I referred to the possibility that 
there had been some kind of built roofing structure, on account of the 
large number of small slabs that were found within it. At Tormore cists 
there lie beside the chamber two large flagstones, and I referred to the 
difficulty of understanding how they could have rested on the tops of 
the unequal lateral blocks, and I suggested that accessory struts for 
their support, as at Kilchoan, may have been present. It seems to 
me now more probable that the structure represents merely the deeper 
part of the Kihnory chamber. 

Close to the Sliddery cists there is a standing stone which last year 
I was unable to account for. It now seems probable that it may be 
the survivor of a crescentic setting ; and the upright stone placed at the 
northern end of the series of cists is doubtless the survivor of a pair of 
stones hounding the portal into the chamber. 

There is some doubt as to whether or not the cairns had their outline 
marked out by a setting of flags like those of the northern series of 
chambered cairns, but the disposition of the small flags round the cairn 
at Moiiyipiil, and also at the Carn Ban and (Hants’ Graves, suggest that 
some such arrangement originally prevailed in all. 
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Looking at tlie group of structures as a whole, in the Carn Ban of the 
Kilmory Water we have the prototype, and from its features and the 
data gathered by the exploration of the less perfect examples, we may 
with considerable confidence describe the structure in its typical form 
thus : It is a large rectangular cairn, with a definite ground plan marked 
off by a setting of flagstones. At one end this setting is disposed in a 
semicircle, and bounds a space leading to the portal of a chamber which 
occupies one end of the cairn. The chamber is formed of two sections, — 
a deeper, built of huge stones set on edge, bounding a trench-like space 
divided into compartments by septal slabs ; and an upper, built of small 
flags placed horizontally. The object of this upper section is twofold : to 
afford head-room within the chamber, and to provide a level surface for 
the rooting flags to lest upon. The portal of access is some distance above 
the chamber floor. The compartments are vaults, in which the remains 
of the dead were placed, sometimes without cremation, sometimes after 
cremation. 

I believe that most of the Arran structures which now stand denuded 
represent only the deeper megalithie section of the Carn Ban chamber, 
and that in the process of demolition the rooting slabs and upper built 
section have been taken away. 

The upper built section may not in all cases have been so regular and 
complete as at the Carn Ban, for when any of the lateral stones were tall 
enough to reach the roof, building with smaller flags was employed only 
between them. 

On the other hand, the Kilchoan structure proves that this method 
of supporting the roof was not always adopted, and it may be that the 
roofs of some at least of the segmented chambers may have been carried 
in the manner seen at Kilchoan. 

The elaborate structural features of the perfect cairn, circle, and 
chamber bring the Arran type of sepulchral cairn into line with the 
chambered cairns elsewhere, but there are some special features peculiar 
to it. 

There is no approach passage; access to the chamber is obtained 
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through a low portal placed some distance above the floor, and before 
the portal is a space hounded by a semicircular setting of upright 
stones. The chamber itself is invariably in part megalithic, and sub- 
divided into compartments by complete septa placed opposite the ends 
of each pair of lateral stones . 1 

The hypothesis that the cists may have been built in series as each 
became filled up, in the cases where the septal stones are on the same 
level as the lateral stones, is untenable in the light of the new observa- 
tions, and there is no doubt that each of the megalithic structures was 
an elaborate sepulchral vault covered by a roof, which permitted access 
front time to time through a narrow entrance, and that it was covered 
in by a cairn of such a size as made the whole a stupendous monument, 
when it is considered how limited were the means at the disposal of 
these early people. 

The character of the implements found during this series of explora- 
tions fully bears out the conclusions drawn from earlier work. The 
flint arrow-points are of the same leaf-shaped type : the large knives or 
scrapers, of the same material, are similar in their characters to those found 
on the other sites. Xo implements or objects of metal were discovered. 
At the Giants' Graves, Whiting Bay, a small oval piece of metal, probably 
silver, was picked up, smooth on one surface and with two ridges on the 
other. It is not like any modern object save possibly a sleeve-link, and 
as it occurred in a disturbed deposit, there is nothing to prove that it 
is ancient. In every situation save Monyquil, flakes or fragments of the 
greenish mineral identified as Corriegills pitchstone were found, and 
similar flakes were found in the Tormore cists last year. The regular 
occurrence of these in the deposits is curious. Xo implement or object 
made of this mineral has been seen, yet these broken fragments or 
flakes can hardly be regarded as stones occurring incidentally in the soil. 

The pottery found is in such minute fragments that little can be 

1 A cairn with a chamber having in some lespects a strong resemblance to the 
Arran type of structure is illustrated in Anhasu/ogiu , vol. xv. (1S06). It stood at 
Anna Clough, Mullen, in the parish of Kilstevy, Ireland. 
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determined regarding the class of vessel to which the pieces belonged. 
Some of the pieces found at Whiting Bay belong unquestionably to the 
class of vessel found on various Neolithic sites. They are composed of 
the same dark ware, and have the broad flat rim characteristic of certain 
examples of Stone Age pottery. There being no part of the bowl of a 
vessel, it cannot be determined for certain whether they were rounded in 
the bottom or not. Fragments of one vessel show that it had possessed 
a flat base, but there are too few pieces to permit of its reconstruction ; 
and as the site was much disturbed, it cannot be confidently stated 
that it belonged to the primary interment. 1 

It is not part of my purpose to give a complete survey of the Arran 
cairns, but I have visited, and I believe identified, all the sites of cairns 
marked on the 6-inch map, and have now described all those of the 
megalithic chambered class which I know to exist in such a state of 
preservation as to make a description possible. I may, in conclusion, 
refer briefly to three cairns marked on the map at the mouth of Sannox 
Glen. One is on the ridge above the “ Booking Stone,” to the south of 
the glen. It is now entirely ruined, and there are exposed three rather 
rudely built but apparently short cists, which have long ago been rifled 
and broken down. They are arranged in line with one another, but lie 
several feet apart, and do not fall into the class which I have described 
above. In the mouth of the Glen, on the edge of the old sea-beach 
terrace, is the base of a large cairn of stones which has been encroached 
on all round by the ploughed land. No megalithic structure exists, 
and no cist is exposed. It is possible that all the stones of a chamber 
have been removed to the neighbouring dikes, or it may be that some- 

1 In a paper published in The Retiquury, vol. ii., 189€, to which my attention 
was drawn after my last paper was in print, Mr Hugh W. Young described frag- 
ments of pottery found at Roseisle which in shape and ornamentation correspond 
with certain examples of the Neolithic pottery therein referred to. They were 
found along with stone implements, and among wood ash and charcoal, in two 
“remarkable pits,” placed IS inches apart from one another. The pits were 5 feet 
in diameter at the top and nearly 5 feet deep, were “lined with stones” and 
“ built round apparently with rough stones.” It is possible that these “pits ” may 
have represented the remains of a “ segmented structure ” such as I have described. 

VOL. XXXVII. 5 
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where under the base a short cist may lie concealed. I judged that the 
prospects of finding such a cist undisturbed were so small, that the 
labour of turning over the whole area was not justified. 

The third cairn in this district is placed on the north bank of the 
Xortli Sannox Water, close to its mouth, and a short distance from the 
shore. It is a considerable mass of stones, standing 2 to 3 feet above 
the general ground level, nearly circular in shape, and about 20 to 30 
feet in diameter. It seemed worth while to turn this cairn over, but 
as the weather broke down and stopped our work, I was unable to 
acci unplish it. 


Circle at Aucheleffax, Kilmory Water. 

'hi the moor above the farmhouse of Aucheleffan, 5 miles up the 
Kilmory Water from Lagg, there is a perfect little circle (fig. 23), 
consisting of four stones set exactly in the cardinal points of the compass. 
The stones are fairly regular, rectangular pillars of granite. The north 
stone is 3 feet 6 inches broad, 1 foot 10 inches thick, and stands 3 
feet S inches above the ground; the south stone is smaller, 2 feet broad 
(14 inches thick) and 2 feet 6 inches high; the west stone is 2 feet 
broad, 1 foot 4 inches thick, and 3 feet 6 inches above the ground; 
the east stone is 2 feet 4 inches broad, 1 foot 7 inches thick, and stands 
3 feet 4 inches above the ground. The area bounded bv the standing 
.'■tones is 16 feet in diameter. 

As there was no record and no tradition of the circle having ever 
been opened, I spent a forenoon in digging within it. A hole sunk in 
the central point, to the hard undisturbed till, revealed no sign of a 
central cist. lour trenches were then cut from the central excavation 
to the bases of the pillars, but absolutely nothing was revealed. There 
Mere several large boulders in the soil. This was loose, and easilv dug 
for 2 to 3 feet deep, but below that it was very hard to move the sub- 
soil, which had obviously never been disturbed. Our trenches were fullv 
a foot deeper than the bases of the stones, which were embedded to the 
depth of about 2 feet, so that their whole height was approximately 
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5 feet. If this circle is not sepulchral, it is exceptional to the rule 
in Arran. I saw no other stones in the neighbourhood to indicate that 



it belonged to some larger structure. Its nature and purpose must 
therefore remain a riddle, unless indeed it be that one of the intervals 
between our trenches, in which I satisfied myself there was no cist, con- 
tained a cinerary urn which we were unfortunate enough to miss. 
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Monday, 12 th January 1903. 

EOBEET MUNEO, M.A., VLD..LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Walter B. Harris, Tangier, Morocco. 

John Scott, W.S., 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Miss Borthwick, Langholm. 

A Bronze Mortar, 3 4 - inches high and inches diameter at the mouth, 
having a Hat circular footstaud 3i inches in diameter, found in an 
earthwork on Milne Holm farm, Langholm. 



Fig. 1. Bead of Blue Yitrecus Paste, with spiial ornamentation, 
from Amabost, Coll. 

(2) By J. M. Howden, F.S.A. Scot. 

Bead of Blue vitreous paste, 1 inch in diameter, with bosses of white 
spirals at regular intervals round the circumference (fig. 1 ), found at 
Amabost, in the island of Coll. This head is specially interesting, as 
being the only one of it* kind hitherto found in Scotland. One of this 
type is described as having been found in connection with a vert- 
singular burial of part of a human body (only consisting of the pelvis 
and legs to the ankles, but with no traces of the feet or of the upper 
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part of tlie body) in a wooden coffin in the Gallo-Helvetian cemetery of 
Vevey 1 in Switzerland. With this singular interment there were 
found placed on the right side of the pelvis two fibulte of iron, of early 
La Tene type, a head of amber, and a head of blue vitreous paste, 
similar to this one. Beads of somewhat similar form have also been 
found with other interments of Early Iron Age in Switzerland ; and 
others, not much differing from those, have occurred in the lake 
dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

(3) By Baxnatyne Macleod, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 

Cuddapali, Madras Presidency, India. 

Eight Quartzite Implements of palaeolithic type, found on the surface 
in the valley of the Pennair river, Madras Presidency. 

(4) By C. R. B. M‘Gilchrist, F.S.A. Scot. 

Birkhill : A Reminiscence. By a Liverpool Merchant. 8vo. 1899. 

(5) By the Society, through James Barron, F.S.A. Scot. 

Transactions of the Inverness Scientific Society and Field Club. 
Yol. v. 1895-99. 

(6) By Charles W. Dymond, Hon. F.S.A. Scot. 

Worleburv: An ancient Stronghold in Somerset. Second Edition. 
4to. 1902. 


(7) By Professor A. R. Simpson, M.D., F.S.A. Scot, 

Antiquites Canariennes, par Sabin Berthelot. 4to. Paris, 1879. 

Two Photos of a Cottage at Cawdor, Nairn, showing a Bogle, which 
is shifted to the other side of the door every night by the occupant, for 
superstitious reasons. 

1 Anzieger fur Schu-rizeriscJie Alterthumskun'lc, Band iv. (1902—3), Le Cimetiere 
Gallo-Helvete de Vevey, p. 23. 
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(S) By the Authors. 

A Trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By J >r H. M. Miller aiul 
Dr \V. H. Furness, Philadelphia. 

(9) By the Master of the Koi.ls. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1st March to 31st October 1673. 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1689-92. Year Books, Edward 
III., Year xviii. Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1577-78. 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward III., 1343-45. 

(10) By George F. Black, Public Library, Yew York. 

Official Catalogue of the Tower Armories. By John Hewitt. 1859. 

Photographs of the Rosehill Collection. 

There were also exhibited : — 

(1) By the Right Hon. Lord Lamingtox, F.S.A. Scot. 

Cinerary I'm (fig. 2), with its contents, recently discovered at 
Laming ton. The urn was found near the surface, placed with its 
mouth downwards over the heap of burnt bones. It is of the common 
cinerary type, with an overhanging brim, and stands 13 inches high, 
the diameter across the mouth being 11 inches the one way and 10£ the 
other. The lip is bevelled towards the interior, and is ornamented by 
a band of zigzag ornament running round the circumference on the inner 
and bevelled side of the lip. The overhanging brim is ornamented by 
a band of parallel lines of impressions, as of a twisted cord, crossing 
eacli other obliquely, so as to make lozenge-shaped spaces between the 
crossings. The band is bounded by a marginal line of the same 
character running horizontally round the circumference, just under the 
lip. and by another similar line, just over the lower margin of the over- 
hanging part. L nderneath this is a constricted collar, ornamented 
similarly, but with two zigzags crossing each other only. At the lower 
edge of the collar there is a slight moulding, below which the lower part 
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of the vessel is flower-pot-shaped and unoruameuted. The bottom seems 
to have been about 44 inches in diameter, but part of the flat bottom 
and of the lower portion of one side were broken away at the time of its 
discovery. The burnt bones, which were covered by the urn as it stood 
on its mouth, were sent to Dr T. H. Bryce, F.S.A. vSeot., who reported 
that they belonged to the skeleton of an adult individual of delicate 
proportions, probably a woman. 



Fig. 2. Cineiary Urn found at Lamington. (L.) 


(2) By Ludovic M‘L. Mans, F.S.A. Scot. 

Bronze Plaque of hexagonal form, but with two of the sides curved 
inwards, and the whole surface finely ornamented with interlaced work, 
found in Stoneykirk parish, Wigtownshire. The plaque (tig. 3) 
measures 1J inches in length by 1 J inches in breadth, having a boss in 
the centre, and being divided into four quadrants by two bands, each 
about ^ inch ii* width, traversing the middle of its length and breadth. 
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and intersecting at tlie central boss. A border of rather less width 
goes round the outline of the plaque, and both the border and the 
intersecting bands are ornamented with dots at regular intervals along 
the central lines. Each of the quadrants is filled with a complicated 



Fig. 3. bronze Plaque, with interlaced ornament, from Stoneykirk. (b) 

knot of interlaced work. The interlaced work has been cut into the 
bronze, the cutting of the hands being V-shaped in section, and the 
whole of the surface has been subsequently plated with gold. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A CHAMBERED CAIRN AND CREMATION CISTS AT 
TAVERSOE TUICK, NEAR TRUMLAND HOUSE, IN THE ISLAND 
OF ROUSAY, ORKNEY, EXCAVATED BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
TRAILL BURROUGHS, C.B., OF ROUSAY, IN 1898. By Sik WILLIAM 
TURNER, K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the month of May 1898 I received from Lieutenant-General Traill 
Burroughs, C.B., of Rousay, Orkney, a box containing some human bones 
and other objects which had been obtained whilst excavating a mound 
on his property of Rousay. From letters which General Burroughs 
has written to me, and from sketches made by himself and Mrs 
Traill Burroughs, I have compiled the following description. 

The mound is situated on Flagstaff Hill, near liis residence, Trumland 
House, and is known by the local name of Taversde Tuick. It was 
about 4^ feet above the natural lie of the ground on its lower or 
southern side, and about 2 feet on the northern or upper side. It 
was circular at the base and had a diameter of about 30 feet. The 
surface was overgrown with heather, but with grass at the apex, and the 
bulk of the mound was composed of loose stones and earth. 

The excavations were begun in order to make a summer-seat on the 
mound to face the south, which commands a fine prospect, and to be 
protected from the north and east. With this object a wedge-shaped 
block was cut out of the south aspect of the mound, and as that did 
not suffice for the purpose required, the excavation was carried further 
into the mound at the apex of the wedge, in the form of a semicircle. 
A rough stone wall was exposed near the north face of the mound, about 
a foot below the surface. It was built of flat stones placed horizontally, 
with an upright flat stone at each end, and the ends were 4 feet apart. 
The stone to the west was 33 inches in height and entirely concealed in 
the mound; that to the east was 41 inches in height, and its upper end 
projected into the grassy covering of the mound for a few inches, but 
it did not attract attention until its continuity with the concealed part 
of the stone was observed. 
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The excavation was then continued to the immediate south of this 
wall, when three stone cists in close proximity to each other and to the 
stone wall were exposed. One of the cists was situated at the foot of 
the tallest upright stone. "Unfortunately the}' had been broken by the 
workmen before General Burroughs saw them, so that their exact 
dimensions cannot be given. The cists are described as “ small,” and not 
more than from 14 to 2 feet in length and breadth, but the length rather 
exceeded the breadth. They were constructed of undressed flat stones, 
and the cover-stones were about one inch and a half thick. They con- 
tained fragments of whitened bones, which General Burroughs is inclined 
to think had been contained in urns lodged in the cists. The cists had 
been built on a layer of earth about a foot thick ; when this was 
removed, the stone roof of an underground chamber was exposed 4 feet 
3 inches below the surface of the ground. The two upright stones and 
the foundations of the wall discovered earlier in the excavation rested 
on the roof of this chamber at its northern end. As the excavation 

proceeded this chamber was more fully exposed. Its roof was formed 

of live large lintel stones, the long axes of which ran north and south. 

They rested on the end and side walls, and varied in length, as far as 

visible, front 4 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 2 incites, and in breadth from 2 
feet 1 inch to 3 feet. The middle stone was broken ; the two on the 
east side were entire ; of the two wescmost stones, one was cracked in 
two, the other crumbled into flakes and had to be removed. The stones 
forming the roof were massive flags, which varied in thickness from 3 
to 10 or 11 inches. 

The chamber itself (tig. 1) consisted of a central part and four recesses 
or alcoves — two at the north end, one at the east, and another at the 
west — and the flagstones just referred to roofed in both the body of the 
chamber and the recesses. The interior measurements of the entire 
chamber with its recesses were 12 feet in length, 5 feet 4 inches in 
width, and 4 feet 8 inches in height. The eastern recess was 4 feet 2 
inches long by 2 feet 4 inches in width, and 2 feet 11 inches in height ; 
that at the north-east was 3 feet in length by 2 feet 4 inches in breadth. 
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by 3 feet 5 inches in height ; that at the north-west was 3 feet 6 inches- 
in length by 1 foot 11 inches in breadth, by 3 feet 10 inches in height 



Fig. 1. Ground Plan of the Chamber in the Chambered Cairn 
at Taversoc Tnick, Rousay. 

and that at the west was 3 feet 7 incites in length by 3 feet in breadth,, 
by 4 feet in height. Each recess approximated in outline to a semicircle. 
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The stones which lined it were arranged so as to form a beeliive-like 
alcove : passing horizontally across each recess and raised about a foot 
above the paved floor was a flagstone, which divided the recess into an 
upper and a lower compartment, both filled with dark greasy mud. 
The side walls of the chamber were built of flat stones, and similar 
flags formed its floor. A skeleton bent upon itself was found in tire 
north-west recess. Fragments of a human skeleton were also found in 
the north-eastern recess. In removing the earth which had fallen into 
the chamber numerous pieces of broken potter}' were found, so that 
several urns had probably been deposited there. There were no signs 
of cremation in the chamber itself. 

The chamber at its south aspect opened into a long passage, which 
ran to the south face of the mound, and ended outside the mound about 
15 feet from the interior of the chamber. The earth which concealed 
it was from 1 to 3 feet in thickness, and was covered by strong heather, 
so that there was no indication on the surface of the existence of the 
passage. Where it left the chamber it was 3 feet 9 inches high and 
2 feet wide, and about 12 feet from the chamber it diminished to 
2 feet 4 inches in height and 1 foot 9 inches in width, and it seemed 
as if it was continued into a passage smaller in all its dimensions, which 
General Burroughs speaks of as a drain. About 2 feet 6 inches from 
the chamber a small recess was found in the west wall of the passage 
about 1 foot 8 inches above the floor of the passage. The long axis of 
the recess, 2 feet 4 inches, was parallel to that of the passage, its breadth 
was 1 foot 4 inches, its height was 11 inches. It was bounded by an 
upright stone built into the wall, which did not project into the passage. 
This stone was 2 feet 3 inches in height, 2 feet in breadth, and 6 inches 
in thickness. 

The walls of the passage were formed of flag-like stones placed 
horizontally, and the passage was paved with flags about 1J inches 
thick. 

At about 13 feet 6 inches from tjie chamber a block of stone lay in 
its long diameter across the passage and fitted into the wall on each side. 
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It rested on the floor, and projected from it to the height of 12 inches. 
Its long diameter, so far as tvas visible, was about 1 foot 9 inches, and 
it was 1 foot in breadth. From its position it formed an imperfect 
harrier against entrance into the proximal part of the passage and the 
chamber. The narrow drain-like continuation of the passage was traced 
for a distance of 15 feet from the chamber, and gradually diminished 
in width and correspondingly in height. At the end furthest removed 



Fig. 2. Half of a Hammer-head of Grey Granite found in the passage to the Chamber of 
the Cairn at Taversne Tuick, Rousay. From a Drawing by Mr» Traill But rough's. 


from the chamber it bent somewhat to the east, but it has not yet been 
traced to its ultimate termination. Although drain-like in its mode 
of construction, it obviously could not have acted as a drain, as the 
stone barrier would have checked a flow outwards from the chamber. 

Three heaps of bones, representing probably as many skeletons, were 
found in the passage between the chamber and the barrier stone. 

Immediately to tlie south of the barrier stone the broken half of a 
hammer-head of smooth grey granite (fig. 2), about 2 inches in diameter. 
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was found, and not far from it a flake of flint, triangular in shape, which 
might have been used as a scraper. Somewhat further away from the 
barrier numerous broken portions of urns were seen on the floor of 
the passage, mixed with earth, black mud, and fragments of bone. 

As the small cists found superjacent to the roof of the chamber had 
been broken by the workmen, and their contents in great measure 
scattered about before they were seen by General Burroughs, their 
exact condition before they were disturbed cannot, unfortunately, lie 
stated in greater detail than lias already been given. The specimens 
sent to me for examination were collected from at least two of the 
three cists, and in large part consisted of numerous fragments of bone, 
which from their greyish-white appearance, with, in some specimens, 
blackening of the cancellated tissue, and less frequently of the compact 
shell of the bone, had obviously been incinerated. Sometimes they were 
contorted, and had cracks extending into their substance. When struck, 
they had a metallic ring and were almost devoid of animal matter. As 
a rule, the fragments were so small as to make it impossible to state 
in most cases which bones of the skeleton they had been parts of, 
though many of them were, without any doubt, from the long bones 
of the limbs; two specimens were, from their size and markings, 
obviously sections of the thigh-bones, two others were parts of ribs, 
another was a portion of a vertebra, several flat fragments had belonged 
to bones of the head, and the terminal phalanx of one of the fino-ers 
was also fairly well preserved. They were undoubtedly human bones 
from an adult, or possibly more than one full-grown person. A fragment 
of the dentarv border of an upper jaw-bone was also recognised, which, 
from the small size of the alveoli for the lodgment of the fangs of the 
teeth, was apparently that of a child. 

Many of the fragments of bone were attached to or even embedded in 
nodular masses of hard vitrified slag, the surface of which not unfre- 
quently was smooth and iridescent. Some of the nodules were broken 
across and found to be hollow in the interior, as if from the presence of 
air cavities. From their appearance one was led to think that during 

O 
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the cremation of the bodies, so intense a heat had been generated that a 
slag had been produced, which had in many instances fused with the 
bones. Through the courtesy of Dr Leonard Dobbin, of the Chemical 
Laboratory in the University, an analysis of the slag has been made. 
It consisted of aluminium, calcium, magnesium, with small quantities of 
iron and potassium, and the salt radicals of phosphoric and silicic acids. 
As it required a bright yellowish heat to fuse the slag, it had obviously 
1 >eeu originally produced at a high temperature. 

Numerous fragments of broken pottery were mingled with the bones, 
so that the opinion formed by General Burroughs, that each cist had con- 
tained an urn, was without doubt correct. There can, I think, be little 
question that after cremation the incinerated hones had been deposited 
in an urn, which had been placed mouth downwards on a flat stone on 
the earthen floor of a cist of a size about sufficient to accommodate it. 
These cists were therefore cremation cists, and quite different in character 
from the short cists so frequently found in Scotland, in which an uncre- 
mated body had been buried in the bent posture. The urns had been 
broken into such small fragments that a restoration was impossible. The 
paste was unglazed and of a moderately coarse texture, and the outer 
surface was a light brick colour. Even the small fragments were pro- 
portionately heavy, so that there was probably a considerable percentage 
of iron in the clay which had been used to form the urn. I did not see 
incised lines on any of the fragments from the cremation cists. 

In addition to the remains obtained from the cremation cists, General 
Burroughs forwarded to me objects lying in the underground chamber 
and the passage leading out of it. 

As stated in the previous description, unburnt human skeletons were 
found in the chamber, one of which was bent upon itself, so that the 
■chamber had obviously been used as a place of sepulture for unburnt 
bodies. It is greatly to be regretted that the bones which I received 
were so much broken, and the fragments, as a rule, were so small that 
it was impossible to reconstruct either the long bones or a skull. Frag- 
ments of at least five adult femora were recognised, which represented three 
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individuals ; portions of tibiae, fibulae, and an astragalus and a clavicle 
were also fairly well preserved. The skull was that of an adult, but 
from its fragmentary state it is not possible to say whether the pro- 
portions were dolichocephalic or bracliycephalic. The left half of the 
lower jaw was preserved, and the true molar teeth were all in place and 
worn flat by use. From the slenderness of the clavicle and the com- 
paratively feeble muscular ridges on some of the long bones, I am 
disposed to think that at least one of the skeletons had been that of a 
woman. 

The upper ends of two tibiae, though imperfect, showed distinctly the 
retroversion of the head of that bone which has so frequently been 
observed in the tibia; from Neolithic and Bronze Age interments, and the 
broken shafts had a moderate amount of platyknemia. In only one 
femur was the upper third of the shaft sufficiently entire to enable me 
to recognise the antero posterior flattening known as platymery, a con- 
dition frequently seen in skeletons from these interments. 

Fragments of bone obtained from the long passage were from one or 
more skeletons which had been cremated. The fragments had characters 
similar to those described from the cremation cists situated on the roof 
of the underground chamber. They were mingled with nodules of slag 
like those already described. There was no difficulty in recognising the 
human character of some of the incinerated fragments. 

The pottery found in the passage was formed of a very coarse paste. 
The largest fragment sent to me, 41 inches in one direction by 3 inches in 
another, and about 1 inch in thickness, was obviously a portion of the 
base of an urn, without doubt a cinerary urn of some magnitude. Some 
other fragments (figs. 3, 4) in the possession of General Traill Burroughs 
showed the obliquely incised lines which are so common a decorative 
feature of this primitive pottery. 

Both in the chamber and its passage stones were found which in part 
had fallen in during the excavation, and were of no archaeological interest. 
One stone has, however, attracted my attention. It is a flake, apparently, 
of sandstone, attenuated at one end into a sort of handle, and expanded 
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at the other into a hammer-like head. Its length is 1 01 inches and its 
greatest width 6^ inches. The margins of the part which might have 
been used as a handle were comparatively smooth, and a hollow in one 
margin readily accommodated the thumb when it was grasped by the 
hand. It did not show any marks of chipping, as if made artificially, but 
was probably a natural flake, of convenient shape to be used as a tool. 


II. 

REPORT ON THE STONE CIRCLES OF NORTH-EASTERN SCOTLAND, 
CHIEFLY IN AUCHTERLESS AND FORGUE, WITH MEASURED PLANS 
AND DRAWINGS. OBTAINED UNDER THE GUNNING FELLOWSHIP. 
By FRED. R. COLES, Assistant-Keeper of the Museum. 

The principal area surveyed during the autumn of 1902 is contained 
in the large district lying to the north of Inverurie, between Huntly on 
the west and Strichen on the east. It comprises several parishes : and the 
geographical distribution of the circles and of the other prehistoric 
remains, taken in contrast with each other, presents interesting points, 
and may come to offer fresh problems to the archfeologist. 

Before proceeding, however, to more accurately define the limits of this 
area, there still exist several remains of more or less importance in the 
district to the south-west of Kintore — the district previously reported on 
as one so specially rich in megalithic antiquities. For these additional 
standing stones I am indebted to the observant care of Mr Frank Dey, 
whose assistance in this direction I have already partly acknowledged. 1 I 
gladly here make further acknowledgment, for the sufficient reason that 
although most of the sites are recorded on the Ordnance map of half a 
century ago, it was possible to be assured of their present existence 
only through his having actually verified them during the last twelve 
months. Mr Dey has thus rendered signal service towards the better 


Procee lings, xxxv. ! -230. 
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completing of the Report for this district, and at the same time saved 
our investigating party considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 

The first section of this Report, therefore, will deal with the following — 


I. Additional Sites in Kintore District. 

No. 1. Nether Corsk-ie . — In a flat, low-lying space, about three hundred 
yards south of the road going westwards from Waterton of Echt (see 
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Fig 1. Map showing additional Sites in the Kintore District. 


map, fig. 1), stand the two stones shown in the illustration (fig. 2), the 
only remaining members of a circle of which no tradition now exists. 
They are unusually massive blocks of reddish granite, and are evidently 
the two pillars between which there once reposed a Recumbent Stone of 
about 10 feet in length. They stand almost exactly west and east of 
each other. The Westerly Pillar stands 12 feet 2 inches clear above 
ground, and its basal girth is over 13 feet. Viewed from either north 
or south, its form is pyramidal. On the edge facing west, at a height of 
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3 feet 3 inches, is a peculiarly distinct cup-mark, quite circular, 34 inches 
wide and f of an inch deep. The other faces and the east edge are remark- 
ably smooth and free from irregularities or weatherings. The East 
Pillar stands 7 feet 2 inches above ground, is very smooth and vertical 
on the south side, but rough on the north. It girths at the base just 
over 14 feet. It lean' towards the east. The Stones stand 10 feet 2 
inches apart, and their longer axes are in the same line. 



Ihis site is quite incon-] n'em in-, being open to view only towards the 
S.E., and even there at no great distance. Its height above the level of 
the sea is about 300 feet. 

j\o. 2. Bark do met, Standing Stone . — The site of this fine monolith 
is on a field S.E. of the farm-steadings, 380 feet above sea-level, which 
slopes to the north, commanding an unbroken prospect in a X.2\ T .- 
westerly direction, which culminates in the -Mitlier Tap of Bennuehie 
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(see fig. 3a). The Stone is of grey granite, is remarkably vertically set, 
and stands 8 feet 6 inches above ground. The roughly rhomboidal base 
girths 9 feet 6 inches, and its summit can scarcely be much less. 

No. 3. Ward.es, Standing Stone . — This oddly-shaped Stone stands 
within a few score yards of the main road near Burnside, on its west, 
and in a somewhat level field. It can boast of neither height nor dignity, 
being but 3 feet 5 inches above ground, and its base an irregular triangle, 
the sides of which measure 3 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 1 inch and 2 feet 
respectively. Its form is shown in the illustration, fig. 3b. Like 



Fig. 3 a. Back Fornet. Fig. 3n. Wanles 


numbers of these smaller stones, it is a shapeless block of blue whinstone, 
thickly veined with white quartz. The site is about 320 feet above sea- 
level. 

No. 4. Braeneil, Standing Stone . — This site, 500 feet above sea-level, 
is rather over two miles distant in a westerly direction from the last, and 
about one hundred yards to the south of an old avenue on the policies 
of Castle Fraser. It is difficult of access, both on account of the 
woody declivities of the near land, as well as because no public roads 
pass at all close to it. The spelling 1 Breneil ’ occurs on an early nineteenth 
century map. 
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The monolith is a ponderous mass of whinstone, considerably rounded 
by the action of water. It stands exactly 6 feet above a small ring of 
soil, cleared to a level by the trampling of cattle, out of a fine old pasture- 
field, sloping northwards. Its girth at the base is 13 feet 3 inches, and 
at a height of 3 feet 2 it measures 10 feet 9 inches, its longest edge 
of 4 feet 8 inches, trends by compass 5 degrees east of north, and happens 
to point exactly to the Mither Tap of Bennachie. (See fig. 4.) 1 



No. 5. Wood etui of Cluny , Standing Stone. — This grand monolith we 
saw at a distance during a former survey, but being pressed for time, 
passed it by. The site is near the centre of a pretty level tract (some 

1 The O.M. shows a Standing Stone at a point a ipiarter of a mile east of the 
farm-house of Scrape-hard, one mile S. IV. of Buchan’s School. I searched the 
ground— a small hit of moorland, full of granite boulders— thoroughly, but saw no 
stone which could ever have been mistaken for a megalith of the slightest interest 
to archeology. Two ot the aged inhabitants whom I questioned had never heard of 
one here. 
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of which is yet mossy land) to the X.W. of the north lodge at Castle 
Fraser, and it is distant from the main road going to Kemnay about 
four hundred yards to the north. It stands almost on the bank of the 
Ton Burn, and at the point where the parishes of Cluny, Kemnay, and 
Monymusk meet. 

Taken in all its points, this Stone is one of the most imposing of any 
that have come under our notice. Its great regularity, the exactness 
with which two sides meet at a right angle, and the squareness and flat- 



ness of its summit, go far towards suggesting the possible use of tools 
for its shaping. It is of fine grey whinstone (see fig. 5), a little rounded 
on the south corner, close to the ground, and projecting a few inches 
above the middle of the X.E. side, otherwise remarkably smooth and 
quite perpendicular. Its basal girth is 13 feet 4 inches, but at the height 
of 6 feet 3 inches it measures 14 feet 3. It stands 10 feet 8 inches 
clear above ground. Its longest axis points X.X.W. 30 degrees (M). 

No. 6. Luafh’s Stone, Monymusk . — This Standing Stone also should 
have been observed during the survevs of 1 900 — the site being within a 
mile of the fine Circle at Whitehill. 1 The weather then hindered 
1 Described in ProceetHnys, xxxv. p. 204. 
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us ; and it almost seemed as though the same inclement conditions 
had leagued themselves against us on this occasion, since we were storm- 
stayed for several hours amongst the hospitable folk living at Plains of 
Wliiteliouse, so here we obtained careful directions as to the locale of 
the .Stone. We also heard that it went sometimes by the name of 
Macbeth’s Stone. The site is amongst the heather and short moorland 
grasses of one of the upland sheep-pastures of Wliiteliouse, at a height 
of 1050 feet above sea-level, and the monolith must be easily seen from 



the higher hills of Lorrennie to the south, though it is enclosed on the 
north and west by an abrupt brae-face of rock and heather. 

Luath’s Stone (see fig. 6) compares well with the last monolith de- 
scribed — indeed, they are very similar. Owing to density of lichen- 
growths, it is difficult to he sure of the mineral* >gical nature of the 
Stone ; it appeared to he a diorite, grey, finely-grained, and having 
numerous narrow veins of white quartz running nearly vertically 
through it. The setting of the Stone is approximately vertical; the 
height at the W.N.W. angle is 10 feet 2 inches, from which there is a 
fall X. and eastwards of about 1-1 inches. The bulkiest portion of 
the Stone is at aline about 6 feet 9 inches above the ground, where it 
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measures close upon 12 feet ; at the base the girth is 9 feet 7 inches. The 
east face is the broadest, one portion of it measuring 4 feet 3 inches across. 1 

Xo. 6. Conglas , Standing Stone. — This Stone was discovered by my 
daughter Muriel, as we returned, at dusk, at the close of one of our long 
drives into the Auchterless district, in September last. At several points, 
■oil both sides of the river Ury, between Inverurie and Inveramsay, there 
are solitary monoliths. 

Most of these on inspection proved to be so small, and so devoid of 
interest, that they are omitted here. The Standing Stone at Conglas is 



an exception. It stands in a field sloping down to the X.E., just 
opposite the farm-steadings, and on the west of the main road, and its 
height above the level of the sea is about 240 feet. 

This stone (fig. 7a) is a rudely pyramidal mass of syenite, veined 
with quartz ; it is set vertically upon a base considerably less in girth 

1 As to the name, Luatli, of course, was the name of the hound of Cuchulliu. I 
do not at present know if there are other Standing Stones associated with it. But 
the same name occurs in Burns’ poem of The Tien and it is instructive to note 

that the Lowland Poet must have known the correct Gaelic pronunciation was Lna', 
for the name rhymes with “ you are.” 
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than its middle, the one measuring 8 feet 5 inches, the other 1 0 feet 7 1- 
inches. It seems to be firmly propped up with many small stones. 
Its extremely sharp apex is 5 feet 7 1 inches above ground. 

A diagonal line nearly bisecting it points X.X.W. by compass directly 
to the Circle at Balquhain, 1 which is about 1|- mile distant. 2 

JVo. 8. Congalton, Standing Stone . — This monolith was espied at a 
considerable distance on our right, during a drive to the Wells of 
Ythan, as we neared the Kirkton of Kayne. 

Xot, however, being absolutely certain as to its site, size, and other 
features, its investigation was put into the hands of my son Cecil, from 
whose sketch and measurements the adjoining illustration (fig. 7b) 
and description are compiled. 

The site is on the crest of a hill sloping northwards, between its verge 
and a fir plantation on the south, distant from Wattle Station about 
one mile, nearly due west, and almost directly midway between Con- 
galton and Cushiestown. It is not marked on any map. In the dike 
surrounding the plantation tire several great blocks somewhat similar 
in form and size to the Standing Stone. These being not many score 
yards distant from the stone, suggest the probability of their having 
once formed portions of a Circle, of which it seems to be the last 
surviving member. 

The composition of this stone is grey granite. It stands erect on a 
base of 5 feet 7 inches in girth and is 5 feet 1 inch in height. 

Of the eight sites thus noticed, the first six are all indicated on the 
( h'dnance maps ; but the last two are additional, having been put on 
record during the past year. They are, however, not shown here in 
a sketch map, for the simple reason that they are too isolated ; but 
their sites may be easily identified by the above descriptions. 

1 Described Pox’, xxxv. p. 231. 

Before quitting this district, I may note, ia passing, the big boulder that goes 
by tiie name of Girnigoe, or Greiimjo St out. It is, I think, an ice-poised boulder of 
whin-tone, nearly 6 feet high, and loughly rhomboidal m contour, and stands on the 
conimonty of Old Meldrum. In local histories it has a traditional association with, 
a battle between Bruee and the Coniyns. 
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II. Sites Investigated during September 1902. 

The district surveyed at this date is comprised within a space of 
26 miles in length by 13 miles in breadth, but its boundaries are so 
irregular that the actual area amounts to only 170 square miles. Its 
greater dimensions extend from Ellon in the extreme S.E. to Rothiemay 
in the NAY. It contains two sites lying to the east of the River Ythan 
in Ellon, but its most important remains are in the parishes of Rayne, 
Fyvie, Auchterless, Forgue, Inverkeithny, part of Turriff, and a small 



sr.-ax of miles 

Fig. 8. Map of District surveyed in 1902 

portion of Forglen. Considerable parts of the district possess no circles 
or remains of circles, but instead there are cairns. For example, to 
the south of a line eastwards from Hallgreens (see Map, fig. 8) — a strip 
13 miles long by 3 wide — the only extant remains are five cairns, the 
Candle Stone of Ellon, and the one stone still marking the site of the 
Circle at Schivas. To the N.E. of the same point, Hallgreens, through- 
out 16 square miles we have only the stone at Monksliill (known as 
the remnant of a circle), one tumulus (near Tifty), and one cairn.. Again, 
westwards, and to the north of Auchaber, is another and still larger 
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space of 36 square miles, in which the only relic now preserved is the 
small but interesting Circle at Raich ; while, south of the river 
Deveron, near Turriff, there are no remains whatever in about 16 square 
miles. 

Points of peculiar interest may naturally, therefore, present them- 
selves in the future when the geographical distribution of the Circle 
and of the Cairn comes under consideration. 

In the meantime, let it he sufficient to note that not only the 
paucity of the megalithie remains throughout this extensive district, but 
the poverty of many of those that do still exist, are due to the closely 
cultivated condition of the lands here. I am not sure if, indeed, a 
vein of superstition also may not have influenced some tenants : for 
in some instances, presently to be noticed in due course, rather than 
utilise the stones of a circle, the farmer has been at considerable labour 
to remove them bodily into one amorphous heap, so that, at a little 
distance across the fields, a dark object, looming up against the sky-line 
like a cairn, resolves itself on a near approach into an irregular group 
of huge stones strewn around the immovable recumbent stone. At 
more than one farm the naive admission was made that no one had 
“ liked to build with those stones.” 

But, as on former occasions, we also met with tenants who took a 
real pride in the circles, and who rendered ready assistance both in the 
matter of measurements and in giving information. 

The first site 1 to be recorded for the new district is — 

JVo. 9. Canille S/one, Ellon — (fig. 9) — in the extreme S.E. corner of 
the Map (fig. 8). 

Reference has already been made - to the fact that four sites in this 
part of Aberdeenshire bear this name ‘Candle.’ What its designation 
may mean is not at present, I think, ascertainable; but one thing seems 

1 The plans of the larger circles following are shown, as hitherto, on a scale of 
20 feet to 1 inch, but some of the ^mailer eiicles aie shown on the scales of 15 and 
9 feet to the inch. 

- Procedings, xxxvi. p. 540. 
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pretty clear — that is, that the word Odwlle has nothing in common with 
the English Gentile ; there can be no likeness supposed between the 
shape, e.g., of this Standing Stone, or of any other on any of the sites 
bearing the specific epithet, and the shape of a candle. 

The Candle Stone of Ellon is situated t>7 yards west of the road 
between Mains of Drumwhindle and a smithy on the road running 
southwards to Kin-harraehie. It is a conspicuous landmark for a fair 
distance on all sides but the west. It is set nearly vertically on a 



somewhat level space, but not on the highest part of the field, which 
here has a gentle declivity eastwards. Its greatest height, almost ex- 
actly central, is 10 feet 2 inches. Its girth at the base is 15 feet 3 
inches ; at a height of 5 feet 4 inches it measures 15 feet 3 inches also . 
but at 3 feet above ground swells out very considerably, so as to give 
a girth of nearly 18 feet. 

Ao. 10. Mill of Srhivas Wood . — About two miles to the XAY. of the 
Candle -Stone is the site which — once that of a circle — is now marked 
by one stone partly utilised in the line of a dike which skirts the wood- 
land. To the south of this, on the very verge of the same wood, are 
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also the haidly recognisable remains of Cairn Fedderat, at which, long 
ago, a stone cist was found. 

The site of the Circle is at the north verge of the wood, and the 
relative position of this one stone to it may be seen by reference to the 
plan (fig. 10) made from the Ordnance map. The site is 141 feet above 
sea-level. The Circle must have been about 90 feet in diameter. The 



Stone is a rather rugged mass of whin, nearly vertical on its north side, 
but irregular elsewhere. The base measures 5 feet by 3 feet 2 inches, 
and the greatest height is 3 feet 10 inches. It stands so that its longer 
axis trends N.X.E. by compass. 

In the annexed illustration is a view of this Stone from the east 

■(fig. 11). 

-Vo. 11. Tow Stone . — This stands on the farm of Knowlev, not many 
hundred yards distant from the site of acircleonce known to exist at Tocher- 
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ford, already noted. 1 The site is on a held sloping somewhat steeply 
southwards, at a height of 600 feet above the sea. Though over 6 feet in 




Fig. 12. Tow Stone. 

height, this Stone (fig. 12) is slim, girthing only 5 feet 4 inches at the 
baseband 6 feet 5 inches at the top. Its longer axis points north by 
1 In the Report for 1901, Proceedings, xxxvi. p. 577 
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compass, and a line bisecting its summit would lie between the Hither 
Tap of Bennachie and a point 30 degrees X. X.E. The nature of the 
stone is reddish granite, rough and channelled, and it is situated about 
70 yards below the summit of the gentle eminence into which these 
fields rise. 

We could derive no guess at or explanation of the name by which 
the Stone is known, and by which it is also recorded on the O. M., but 
with no further descriptive title. 

No. 12. Crichton and Fedderat Stones. — Under this somewhat bizarre 
title the 0X1. records the positions of two stones in a field on the summit 
of the hilly ground (near which stands the Tow Stone), and to the north- 
east of the wooded Hill of Rotlnnaise, at an altitude of over 800 feet 
above sea-level. 1 ~We visited this site in the afternoon of the same day 
on which the Tow Stone was examined — one of the hottest days on 
record for this season — and, after undoubtedly reaching the exact field, 
searched among its long and luxuriant herbage, but could find no frag- 
ment of stones prostrate in this heavy growth. On our return to the 
-ration at Wartle, we looked in at the farm of Tocherford, where, on 
inquiring for these stones, we were favoured with the following par- 
ticulars : — That for ages there had stood two tallish stones in the field 
which we had just searched : that some years ago one of them had 
been thrown down and rolled away northwards down the hill and used 
in the dike near the mill, and that the other, which had for some time 
previously lain broken and prostrate, was still lying near its original 
site ; it was quite likely very difficult to find, owing to the heavy 
growth of grass. Deeming it needless to spend further time in search 
of a mutilated stone not in its original position, any probable further 
inve-tigation of this site was postponed. Owing, however, to the ex- 
tremely broken weather, which interfered with the progress of our 
survey, the opportunity of revisiting this site never came. 

1 The stones are not marked in O.E. lettering, and a space of 300 yards separate- 
them, as shown on the map. They stood X. and S. of each other, and the C'riehtou 
Stone is just 300 yards \Y. of the march between Fyvie and Kayne. 
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No. 12 a. Hall greens. — The remnant of a Circle is marked here on the 
031. in a field west of the mill-dam about 220 yards, and, such as it 
is, may still he seen. This is one of the instances referred to in my 
prefatory remarks, in which the stones of a circle have been removed 
and huddled together in an ugly heap, so as to be out of the way of 
ploughing. At this site there are two large stones ; one, lying on its 
side, measures 6 feet by 4 by 3 feet 2 inches, the other measures about 
4 feet 6 inches by nearly 3 feet by 2 feet 3 inches. Various smaller 
stones lie about close to these. 

Xo one about the premises seemed to know or care in the least about 
this site. 
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Fig. 13. Logie Newton ; general Plan of the three Circles. 


No. 13. Logie Newton . — On the lands of this farm and in its neigh- 
bourhood there were many more or less interesting relics of the pre- 
history of this part of the Scottish area. The three Circles now to be 
noticed claim first attention. They lie at the 700-foot contour, a space 
below the summit of the Kirk Hill, at a point some 31, furlongs X. W 
of the farm-house. The first feature arresting the observation in these 
circles is that the stones composing them are almost exclusively of 
pure brilliantly-white quartz. The next point is that each Circle is 
quite small, and that in the easterly one (see general plan, fig. 13) the 
comparatively small space is well-nigh crowded with stones. The 
three Circles do not lie in one direct line ; but, as shown in the general 
plan, the third or westerly one is set at an angle to the line which 
bisects the other two. The length of the space thus occupied by the 
von. xxxvn. 7 
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three circles measures 132 feet by 14 feet. There is a space between the 
verges of the easterly Circle and the middle Circle of 35 feet, and 
between the verges of the middle and the westerly one of 32 feet. 
The diameters differ slightly. That of the easterly Circle is 18 feet 6 
inches, of the middle 22 feet 9 inches, and of the westerly about 21 
feet. In each case the Standing Stones are set upon a fairly well-defined 
ridge, but this ridge in the westerly Circle loses its form in the general 
swelling of the cairn-like low mound constituting its centre. 1 



Fig. 14. Logie Newton ; East Circle. 


When examining each Circle more in detail (see fig. 14), the plan will 
afford help in distinguishing the blocks of quartz from those of whin- 
stone. Thus it will be seen that out of the total of twenty-three stones 
now comprising this Circle, seventeen are of quartz. The remainder, of 
whinstones, occupy such a position and shape as to suggest the proba- 

1 Besides the three Circles, the 0. II. shows, with the usual symbol for an antiquity', 
the site of what is called Longman 'c Grace, at a point about 335 yards to the west of 
the west Circle in the group. On speaking to Hr Cruikshank of this, I was assured 
there was merely a biggish stone, prostrate and difficult to find, close on the boundary' 
between the parishes of Auchterless and Forgue. 
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bility that they may he the covering-stones of interments. Xone of 
the stones in the circle is in the least conspicuous for height, the two 
highest (at the east and west areas respectively) being barely 4 feet 
above the ground. (See the sections, fig. 17.) 

The chief point of difference between the easterly Circle and the middle 
one is, that near the centre of the latter there lies a massive, somewhat 
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Fig. 15. Logie Newton ; Middle Circle. 

oblong block of quartz, in lieu of the flat and thinnish wliinstone slab 
at the crest of the former (see fig. 15). The position of this Stone is 
such that its longer axis trends due north by compass. Around it there 
are the eleven other Stones shown, of which eight are of quartz, two very 
small (at F) of wliinstone, and two large blocks lying prostrate (outlined 
in plan) on the S.E. arc. One of these is broken. 
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Fig. 17. Logie Newton ; Sections of Circles. 
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Of the condition of the westerly Circle little need be said, as few 
large stones now remain on its verge, and its interior has the appearance 
of being little disturbed. Xear its S.E. arc (see tig. 16) is an irregular 
cavity, which I presume to be the site of one of the greater stones, 
possibly of the one which, in the elder Mr Cruickshank’s occupancy 
of the farm, was “removed from one of these circles and set up in the 
held on the west of the house, to mark at that spot the discovery of an 
urn containing human bones.” There the stone still stands, and the 



record of it on the Ordnance map, being Standing Stone in plain 
lettering, is thus satisfactorily accounted for. The only subject for regret 
in this connection is the fact that the urn, instead of being preserved, 
was allowed to get broken, and pieces were given away to curious friends. 

No. 14. Vpperthiril , near Logie Ken-ton . — This site is one mile E.X.E. 
distant from the farm-house of Logie Xewton. The O.M. marks one 
stone on the southern circumference of a circle about 80 feet in diameter, 
but pays lieed to no others. The present condition shows two large stones 
within 4 feet of each other, — a discrepancy not to be accounted for. 
These huge bulky masses of extremely rugged whinstone (see fig. 17) 
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stand E. and W. of each other, and the longer side of the tall stone 
trends X.X.W. and S.S.E. Its vertical height is 6 feet 9 inches. Its 
basal girth is 17 feet 81 inches. The lower stone is 4 feet 7 inches in 
height, its two longer sides measure respectively 7 feet and 6 feet, and 
its ends 4 feet 6 inches and nearly 4 feet. It is probable, therefore, 
judging by its shape, that this stone was once erect. Whether it con- 
stituted the east pillar with its neighbour as Recumbent Stone is con- 
jectural. 

No. 15. Wed Hau/jhs . — At the date of the Ordnance Survey six 
stones remained of this Circle, which measured about 7 6 feet in diameter. 
But inquiries at Logie Newton resulted in the information that all these 
stones were destroyed several years ago. The site was about 1J mile 
east from the circles on Logie Newton. 

No. 16. Burrehlales . — The site of what must have been externally 
one of the most peculiar circles in Aberdeenshire is nearly due west of 
the farm-house, and but a few score yards distant from it. On the O.M. 
it is drawn as a circular space, divided into live flat portions by four 
ridges traversing it X. and S. On approaching the spot, it became 
obvious that very recent and very thorough destruction had taken place. 
All that now remained was a circular space measuring on the ground- 
level about 130 feet in diameter, traversed nearly N. and S. by five strips 
of broken-up stones. 

These rows of stones, varying much in size, shape, and composition 
(but no doubt all alike usable as road-metal), were about 4 feet in breadth, 
2 to 3 feet in height, and their interspaces measured from 9 to 14 feet in 
width, the three widest being in the central space. 

No. 17. Burreh l/.tles, Rapp/ci Wood . — I retain this double name in 
order to distinguish the last described site from that now to be noticed, 
which was recorded 1 under the farm-name of Burreldales so long ago as 
1862. The two sites are not half a mile apart. As above observed, the 
utterly ruined Circle close to the farm was a markedly peculiar specimen, 
and we may use terms almost as definite regarding the former state of 
1 Proe- e-1 ing?, vol. iv. p. 429, and x. p. 434. 
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this also now ruined site as described by Ur Chalmers. In order to 
make his words more vivid, I have ventured upon constructing a dia- 
grammatic ground plan and section (see fig. 19). 
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Fig. 19. Diagrammatic Ground Plan and Section of Circle at 
Rappla Wood, Burreldales. 

There was first a low circular platform of stones about 50 feet in 
diameter. On it stood four (or five) rude blocks of whinstoue. Only 
one of these, B on the plan, now remains. Within the circumference 
marked out by these Standing Stones, the stony platform swelled up into 
a low cairn, which had a hollow in its centre. Up to this point the 
similarity between this Circle and the larger one in Whitehall Wood, 
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Monymusk, formerly described, 1 is very striking. Mr Chalmers does not 
express a decided opinion about the hollow in the central portion ; it 
was probably very difficult to do so ; but at any rate no central setting 
of cists seems ever to have been found here, like that in the Monymusk 
example. Xearly at the west point (F on the plan) lay a great flat slab, 
nearly 5 feet square and 2 feet thick. Apparently nothing was found 
directly beneath it, but at H there was a neatly-built cist, containing (if 
the farmer’s observation were correct) three urns ; but this seemed very 
uncertain, as Mr Chalmers, on seeing the fragments at a later date, stated 



Fig 20. Fragment ot Cinerary Urn found in Rippla Wood Circle, liurreldales. 

there were not more than enough to compose one urn. To the south 
of the great 5-foot slab there was found (at G on the plan) a circular 
pit, dug partly down into the subsoil ; it was not protected at the sides 
by any built-in stones, but a thinnisli slab covered its mouth. On the 
east side of the platform of stones (I in the plan) there was an irregularly 
shaped cavity, loosely walled in with stones bigger than the bulk of 
those that composed the body of the Cairn and platform. In this were 
found small fragments of flat bronze, which, when pieced together, fitted 
so as to form part of a blade of the type frequently associated with 
interments of the Bronze Age in Scotland. 2 

1 Priiceeduit i<, xxxv. p. 204. 

- See Anderson, S<:< it. m Paijfin Tittiis. — 77- - Bronze nod Stone Ajes, p. 53. 
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Of the precise variety of urn (or urns) found in the cist, it is un- - 
fortunately now impossible to speak with certainty. But, along with the 
bronze fragments, Mr Chalmers sent to the Museum a fragment of a 
cinerary urn (fig. 20), which, until quite recently, stood alone in the 
National Collection, on account of the peculiarity of its decoration. 
The rows of somewhat deeply impressed holes on the outer surface of 
this fragment are formed by the fiat end of a cylindrical bone imple- 
ment, or possibly of the stalk of a plant. Markings identical in style 
and size occur also in one other urn in the Museum. 1 It is one of 
three found in a cist at Duncra Hill, and presented in 1900 by the 
Earl of Hopetoun. 

20 FEET 

Fig. 21. Rappld Wood : Plan of remains. 

Apart from the relics discovered, the archaeological interest of this 
Circle at Kappla Wood centres in the fact of there being three, 
or probably four, different forms of interment within it. 

All that now remains of these structures may be seen in the next 
two illustrations (figs. 21 and 22), the first showing a plan of the last 
remaining Standing Stone (B on the plan) and a good-sized slab lying 
flush with the ground at a point 20 feet to the east, the second drawing 
being a view of this .Standing Stone (fig. 22). My regarding this stone 
as being truly the one which occupied the X. W. angle of the space 
marked out by the four stones noted by Mr Chalmers is not merely 
conjectural. 

We were fortunate enough, later on in the same day’s exploration, to 
meet with an aged crofter (at Rappla Burn), who, in the course of conversa- 
tion, told me that he had assisted in the clearing away of this Cairn 




1 CotahjQH EE 82. 
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Circle, and that the greater space of the Circle lay to the south and 
east of the remaining stone. 

The stone seemed to he of a rough, large crystalled syenite, very 
rugged in contour, and veined with whitish quartz. Its full height 
is 5 feet 8-|- inches and its basal girth 10 feet 10 inches. 

No. 18. Rappla Barn. — Three-quarters of a mile to the west of the 
last site there lie five stones, placed by the misguided labour of some 
bygone tenant into a shapeless group near the summit of the fields 



here. One of these huge whinstone blocks is much larger than the 
others. Its dimensions are, length about 8 feet, breadth 5 feet, and 
thickness 3 feet. It is possibly the now prostrate Recumbent Stone. 
The stone next in point of size measures about 5 feet by 4 by 2 feet 
6 inches ; two others are about 3 feet by 2 ; and the fifth is quite a 
small stone in comparison. They all occupy a space of about 16 feet 
long by 7 or 8 feet wide, and they are all of whinstone, quartz-veined. 

Stopping to make inquiries at one of the two or three cottages at 
Rappla Burn, we learned that on an upland field on Barley several years 
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ago there were beads dug up, together with some other relies, the 
precise nature of which my informant could not properly describe. 

Concerning the next four sites designated on the O. .M . as remains of 
circles, it is my unpleasing duty to record that nothing now remains. 
The first was at— 

No. 19. Hillhead, Forgue , — about 1^ mile S.E. from the church at 
Ythan Wells. 

The next was at— 

No. 20. Stonehill , — about 1 j- mile X. \Y. of Hillhead, and west of 
Logie Xewton about 2.1 miles. 

The third and the last in this Forgue district was in the wood at — 

No. 21. Auchaber , — 600 feet above sea-level, a bare mile nearly due 
north of Stonehill. The Hillhead and Stonehill sites being in open 
fields, the absence of megalithic remains there was speedily ascertained. 
The site in the Wood of Auchaber offered specially attractive difficulties; 
these I overcame by forming my search-party of five resolute pedestrians 
into a line, which extended right and left to the verges of the wood, 
through which we then paced slowly. The wood being only a narrow 
though pretty dense strip, we by this means covered its whole extent 
thoroughly. But the only result obtained was the discovery of cure 
fairly large boulder, which, as it corresponded neither in respect of size 
or position with the stone drawn on the O.M. 25-incli scale, we 
left in its solitude, unmeasured, and, but for this brief notice, un- 
recorded. This was the more disappointing since the drawing on the 
O.M. indicated a large block in the position of a recumbent stone. 

More than a century ago it was recorded 1 of Forgue that “ in 
sundry places rows of long stones, from 6 to 10 feet above ground, 
are to be seen, perpendicularly placed; some in an oblong, others in a 
circular form ; those on the hillhead north of Frendraught are the 
largest.” 

I had no clue to this site on any of the Ordnance maps. It is not 
marked even on the 25-inch scale sheet. But on writing to the Parish 
1 The Edinburgh Magazine for 1761, pj>. 11-13. 
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Minister, Rev. James Brebner, I was informed that some of the stones 
of this Circle are still in situ. 

Xo. 22. Towns, Auchterle ss . — I notice this site next, though not in 
geographical sequence, because it is the last mere site in the central 
portion of this district, and may not inaptly fellow the three dis- 
appointing sites just described. The record on the O.M. bears 
that here, in a field 500 yards west of Auchterless Station, there 
once lay or stood a large stone, and the name Pratt’s Grave is affixed 
to it in O.E. lettering. 



Fie. "23. North Monksliill ; remains of Circle. 

On the ground, at the date of our visit, nothing was visible ; and in ■ 
reply to a letter of inquiries sent to Mr Maitland of Pitdulsie, I was 
informed that, to the best of his recollection, there never were standing 
stones here, but merely the site of a cairn. 

Xo. 23. Monish it l. Standing Stone .— This monolith is on the O.M. 
vouched for as the remains of a circle, with the additional information 
that a cist was found at it in 1848. 

The site is 450 feet above sea-level, on a Hat field a short distance 
south of North Monksliill, and close to the north side of the cross-roads 
coming from Mains of Monksliill. It is 2J miles east of the river 
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Ythan. The field being in full standing corn on the date of my 
examination, it was impossible to search for traces of other stones. 
This one remaining monolith (see fig. 23) is finely set, tapering from 
a broadish base 9 feet 4 inches in girth to a height of 6 feet 9 inches. 
Its longest side of 2 feet 6 inches trends X.X.E. by compass, and this 
line if extended would touch the summit, not of the Mither Tap, but 
of Oxen Craig on Bennachie, which is the real summit of that hill. 

No. 24. Pitglassie . — In an almost straight line westwards, 6 miles 
across country (see the Map, fig. 8), after twice crossing the much 
winding Ythan, we reach one more of the distressing amorphous heaps 
of stones, once— and that not so very long ago — the stately members 
of a circle. This accumulation much resembles that noticed above at 
Rappla Burn, with this difference, that all the stones have been toppled 
over, and alongside of the Recumbent Stone, which being far too 
ponderous, rests in what is probably almost its original position. 

There are twelve great stones in all, occupying a rudely oval space 
17 feet long and 10 feet broad ; all are of whinstone. 

The Recumbent Stone leans to the north slightly, its outer side is 
smooth and regular, its upper edge and inner side being partially covered 
by superincumbent stones. Its dimensions are, length 8 feet 3 inches, 
height 4 feet 8 inches, thickness 3 feet 6 inches. A pillar-like stone 
at the east side of the Recumbent Stone measures 5 feet 5 inches by 
3 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 7 inches. Of the other ten stones, two are 
over 5 feet long by 3 feet broad, three are over 4 feet long and 2 feet 
6 inches broad, three are over 3 feet long and 2 feet broad ; and there 
are quantities of much smaller boulders of quartz, and various stones 
thickly strewn about these. 

No. 25. Corrydoicn . — This site is about equidistant from the un- 
classifiable site at Towie and the Circle, presently to be described, at 
Mains of Hatton. 

The O.M. draws four stones at this spot ; but, as so frequently 
happens, no difference is made between the ground plan of the 
Recumbent Stone and that of any of the others. 
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We reached this Circle by walking from Auehterless Station, and were 
fortunate in finding the tenant, Mr Alexander Shand, at home, through 
whose interest in the stones and ready assistance in measuring a good 
plan was obtained. 

The original diameter of the Circle was probably 7 5 feet ; this was 
ascertained partly from statements made by .Mr Shand regarding the 




Cl 





precise former positions of the stones, all of which are fallen (see fig. 24). 
Three small and thinnish stones directly to the north of the Recumbent 
Stone were moved inwards by his orders, and attempts had been made 
at various dates to move the others, which, I take it, had resulted in 
their falling prostrate. The interior, level as a whole, is lumpy here 
and there with grass-hidden stones ; and at many points, during the 
attempted removal of the Standing Stones, the tenant had noticed that 
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there were quantities of pebbles bedded into soil which was unlike the 
soil of the adjacent fields. He had, however, never found any remains 
indicating interment. 

All the stones are of bluish whinstone, largely mingled with quartz. 

The Recumbent Stone group appears to have been erected on a fairly 
well-defined ridge, portions of which are still visible. Owing to the 
herbage and partly bent-down corn, it was impossible to be certain if 
this ridge was continued throughout the circumference. 



Fig. 25. Corrydowa ; Recumbent Stone. 


The sizes of the stones are — 


A 

5 feet 3 inches long, 

0 

feet 6 

inches wide. 

B 

5 „ 4 „ 

jj 

o 

„ 6 

JJ JJ 

C 

^ jj jj 

jj 

2 

„ 7 

JJ J 

I) . 5 ., 5 „ 

remarkably equal set. 

jj 

2 

» 5 

JJ JJ 


The east pillar, now lying about 7 feet to the S.E. of the Recumbent 
Stone, runs into the ground, but measures 6 feet, so far as its length is 
ascertainable; it is 3 feet 8 inches in breadth. The west pillar, also 
prostrate, is 8 feet 2 inches in extreme length and about 4 feet in width ; 
it is fully 2 feet in thickness. 

The Recumbent Stone, which trends W.X.W., measures nearly 
10 feet in extreme length, has a mean breadth of 2 feet 6 inches, and 
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is 3 feet 7 inches high, with an inward slope. Its computed weight is 
nearly 1 tons. 

Where so much displacement has occurred, it is futile to attempt on 
paper a reconstruction of the Circle ; but the suggestion may be 
hazarded, that if the two diameters AC and BD represent with some 
approach to exactness the original dimensions of the Circle, there would 
be space enough probably for four more Standing Stones, which, with 
the seven at present on the ground, would form a Circle of eleven stones, 
that is, including the Recumbent Stone, and taking no account of the 
three small or broken blocks at E. I subjoin a view of the Recumbent 
Stone and fallen West Pillar (fig. 25). 

A T o. 26. Mains of Hatton, Auchterless . — The land in this region is 
deeply undulating, and on one of the broadest and most conspicuous of 
these gently-rising eminences, about a mile to the west of the Howe of 
Auchterless, stand the remains of this Circle, once doubtless as character- 
istic as any that were to be met with in Aberdeenshire. The site is 
530 feet above sea-level. 

The site is in a field more than a quarter of a mile on the road 
towards Inverkeithny, and on the north of the road. On the O.M., 
even on the 25-inch scale sheet, this Circle is drawn as a group of five 
large stones, all similar in shape and size, and without any attempt at 
distinguishing the ground plans of any two stones so widely unlike, e.g. t 
as the Recumbent Stone and the fallen East Pillar. Still more remark- 
able, the 6-inch scale OAI. shows only three stones, within an 
almost square bounding line, meant possibly to indicate the stony 
enclosure of the Circle. This appears altogether inexplicable ; nor does 
any elucidation arise out of the rehearsal of a very old story, 1 to the effect 
that once a laird removed some of these stones “ to form pillars for a 
gate ; but tradition goes that so many accidents occurred in consequence 
of this sacrilege that he was obliged to take the stones back again, and 
they now lie beside their neighbours, with the iron staples still fixed in 
them.' - ’ 

1 See Proceedings, ix. p 158. 
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A glance at the ground plan (fig. 26) at once shows a confused 
assemblage of stones close to the Recumbent Stone ; and being unable 
to make any interpretation of their positions, I wrote to Mr R. Chapman, 
who, amongst other avocations, farms the Mains of Hatton, telling him 



Fig. 26. Mains of Hatton : Plan of Circle. 


of this story and of the contradictory plans on the Ordnance maps. In 
a few days Mr Chapman obligingly replied as follows : — 

“ In regard to your inquiry about the stones on the hill, I may tell you that, 
as far as my knowledge goes, none of the stones have been shifted within the 
memory of anyone living ; and it is only within recent years that the land has 
been ploughed, through care having always been taken not to disturb the 
VOL. xxxvi i. 8 
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original position of the stones. The old story you mention relates to the stone 
with the iron spikes ; and though I have questioned many old people from 
time to time, I have never been able to discover anything concerning the actual 
facts which gave rise to it. But the spikes embedded in lead projecting from it 
do indicate that at one time it had been used as a pillar for a gate. This is the 
stone you mention as not occupying the usual position. 

“ The story may be a century old or more, and related to a laird of Hatton, 
who at that time lived at Hatton Manor, the neighbouring farm to ours. 

“ The ploughing has changed the form of the surface of the Circle little or 
nothing. Since I remember, it has always been rather hollow in the centre than 
otherwise, and never showed the appearance of an outline of a planned work of 
any sort ; and all the stones which have been taken oft' it are those you saw 
gathered in between the big stones on the south side. 

“ I have several times walked over the ground after ploughing, but have 
never found any flints or indication of other antiquities, nor am I aware of any 
stone coffin having been found in the immediate locality ; but on the farm 1 lying 

of a mile to the XAV. from the Circle, several urns have been found from 
time to time.” 

The above statements to some extent render the plan of this Circle 
more comprehensible ; for by discounting all the six stones of various 
sizes which lie confusedly in front of the Recumbent Stone, we obtain 
this southerly group situated in almost the normal positions, the two 
pillars being fallen. The Recumbent Stone is small for a Circle whose 
probable diameter was 67 feet. This diameter is gauged by measuring 
from the Recumbent Stone to the centre of the stone due north of it, 
which is half concealed in the ground, and therefore is more likely to be 
approximately close to its original position than any of the others. 

The dimensions of the stones are these : — 

The fallen stone, at a point some 27 feet to the west of the West 
Pillar, is 6 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 8 inches, by 1 foot 5 inches in thick- 
ness ; the first of the next group of three measures 2 feet 8 inches by 
2 feet by 1 foot; the middle one, 4 feet by 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches ; and the last one of the group, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 6 
inches by 1 foot 7 inches. All these are whinstone blocks. The 
north Mnne, half concealed in the ground, is of whitish quartz; its 

1 Cliailesfield, on Gallon- Hill. See P, nceyhmjs, i\. 158. 
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western edge projects 1 foot above ground, and its greatest breadth is 
3 feet 6 inches. The stone next in order, also fallen, is a squarish block 
measuring 4 feet 5 inches in breadth and 2 feet in thickness. The two 
fallen stones close together on the S.E. are about 2 feet 3 inches above 
ground, and in length 6 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 4 inches. The height 
(thickness) of the fallen East Pillar is 3 feet 4 inches, its length 6 feet 
10 inches, and breadth 5 feet S inches. The middle of the edge of the 
Recumbent Stone almost touches it. The extreme length of the 
Recumbent Stone is 8 feet, breadth just over 3 feet ; and its height 
differs from 3 feet 5 inches (vertical) on the outside to only 1 foot 6 
inches in front ; and it is triangular in section. The AVest Pillar, now 



Fig. 27. Mains of Hatton ; View of Circle. 


prostrate, nearly 5 feet away from the Recumbent Stone, measures 6 feet 
by 3 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 8 inches. The East Pillar is of whinstone 
with quartz veins , the small stone directly in front of it is of nearly 
pure quartz ; the Recumbent Stone and AVest Pillar are of whin. 

AVith so few of the stones in their original positions, we cannot affirm 
anything regarding their original number; but taking 70 feet as a mean 
diameter, there would be room on a circumference of 220 feet, with the 
spacing suggested by the positions of the north stone and the nearest on 
its south, for a ring of twelve stones in all. 

In my view from the X.E. (fig. 27) the present condition of these 
much disturbed stones may be seen, as well as the comparatively 
insignificant size of the Recumbent Stone group. 

The computed weight of this last mentioned stone is over 4 tons. 
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No. 27. Harestane, Feith-hill . — Though there are two stones at this 
site, the name as printed on the O.M. and spoken by residents is in the 
singular. The site is known to be that of a Stone Circle, and it seems 
likely that, as one of these two stones is prostrate, the upright one is 
that which obtained the specific epithet of Hare- or Haer-Stane — 
boundary stone. 1 

The farm of Feith-hill is on an upland about 11 miles nearly 
west from the stones at Pitglassie ; and on a rising ground, 590 feet 

1 0 1 a 3 -4 SF‘ 

1 — l — I — - 4 - — 4 — t— r 

Fig. 23. Harestanes : Feith-hill. 

above sea-level, fairly conspicuous from all sides, there remain the two 
Stones shown in the ground plan (fig. 28) and the view (fig. 29). 

They lie 4 feet 6 inches apart, on a quite level portion of the field, the 
prostrate one to the west of the erect one, which was the Recumbent 
Stone in a Circle of several stones having a diameter of about 60 feet. 

The Stone now prostrate once stood erect on its broader end, close to 

1 Compare Ihirctfunes, an imperfect stone circle in the parish of Kirkurd, 
Peeblesshire, and Harestnne. or Cleft Staue. on S.E. slope of Sterling Hill, marking 
the division between Peterhead and Cruden .Pratt’s Buchan, p. 60'. 
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the Recumbent Stone. Several cists were taken out of the area of the 
Circle, which was very stony. 

For these particulars I am indebted to information given by Mr 
Morrison at the farm, who also stated that the circle at Pitglassie was 
about 60 feet in diameter. 

The now prostrate stone, or West Pillar, is a ponderous block of blue 
whinstone, rather smooth, and of such a form that its top slopes off on 
either side from an approximately central ridge (see dotted line, fig. 27). 
On one side of this ridge there are four cup-marks, with one on the 
other side. In the original position of tire Stone, these cups would be 



on its outer or western edge ; and it may be noted, in passing, that this 
group of marks has a curious resemblance to the constellation of the 
Great Bear — a resemblance which occurs in other instances of grouped 
cup-marks. 

The Recumbent Stone, compared with many elsewhere, is small, very 
uneven and unshapely : its full height is 4 feet 2 inches, full length 
6 feet 4 inches, its greatest breadth 3 feet ; weight about 24 tons. 

No. 28. Crofts of Shielburn . — With this site we begin the investiga- 
tion of a cluster of megalithic remains, five in number, and comprised 
in an area measuring less than one square mile. They all lie to the 
A.X. W. of the Hill of Carlincraig (see the Map, fig. 7). It is deplor- 
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able to have to report, however, that only one out of the five circles is 
in anything like its pristine condition. 

The one stone 1 remaining at this Crofts of Shielburn is situated in a 
field 2 miles X. \Y. of Corrydown Circle, and of a mile due X. of 
( Ireymuir Cairn. 

The Stone, composed of rugged blue whin mingled with white quartz 
pebbles, appears to have been canted over, as it now rests on an edge 
(as shown in fig. 30), with a considerable overhang towards the west. 
Its present height, 4 feet 1 inch, is less than its greatest breadth of 



Fig. 30. Crofts of Shielburn ; remains of Circle. 


nearly 5 feet. It is a bulky stone, girthing on the ground 12 feet 8 
inches, and very considerably more about midway. From this spot 
three of the other neighbouring circles must have been well in view, 
especially the two small ones at Baekliill of Drachlaw. At a point 
240 yards S.E. of this Stone the O.M. records the finding of an urn on 
a piece of ground bearing the same name of Crofts of Shielburn. 

No. 29. Bai-khill nf Drachhnc, East Circle . — This Circle — the only 
one apparently untouched by the rough hand of the agriculturist among 
all those at present passing under review — is noteworthy for another 
reason. It is small, devoid of a Recumbent Stone, but consists, as do 

1 Two are shown on the 0. M. of ls67, standing less than 50 fret apart, W. and 
S. E. of each other. 
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others of the same variety, of stones very large and massive in propor- 
tion to the diameter of the enclosed space. In these features it is 
nearly identical with the circle at South Ythsie, 1 and not unlike the 
still smaller circle, shortly to be described, at Raich. The site is 440 
feet above sea-level. 

The six stones of this Circle are arranged so that three till up the 
north arc and other three till up the south arc (see fig. 31), leaving a 
space between the extremes of the arcs much greater than the inter 
spaces between the stones. The stone at E being broken and the upper 



Pig. 31. Backliill of Draeliiaw : Plan of East Circle. 

part fallen forward, somewhat destroys the symmetry of this arrange- 
ment. But the differences in the interspacing will best be noted In- 
putting them in tabular form. 

From A to B (centres) . . .17 feet 8 inches 

„ E to D ,, . . 1 7 ., 8 ,, 

„ F to A ,. . . . 10 ., 0 „ 

,, C to I) ,. . . 1 1 ,, 6 ,, 

„ F to E „ . . . 14 „ 3 „ 

„ B to C „ . • . 11 „ 0 „ 

The stone at E, as already stated, has fallen ; were it rolled over 
inwards once only, its centre would then be just 12 feet from the centre 
1 Xo. 31 in the Report for 1901, Proc., xxxvi. p. 524. 
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of F, and almost exactly the equivalent of the space between B and C. 
Thus the symmetry of the Circle would be complete. 

Another point to notice is that the stones C and D are respectively 
due north of A and F, and that the great boulder B, so irregular in 
contour, is set due west of stone E. 

It is to be observed also that all the stones are not set with their 
broadest faces facing the centre of the Circle. This was likewise 
characteristic of the South Ythsie example. 

These stones are all rugged whinstoiie boulders, variegated with seams 
and pebbles of white quartz. In one, the largest stone, there is an out- 
standing band of quartz circling the whinstoiie like a rope of crystal (see 
View, tig. 32). 



Fig. 32. Backbit! of Diaelilaw ; View. 


The heights and characteristics of the stones are — 


A 

B 

C 


I.) 

E 

F 


1 feet 10 inches, of whinstoiie full of quartz pebbles. 

4 ,, 0 „ .. ,, seamed with quartz. 

2 ,, 7 ., ., ,, with quartz pebbles. 


3 ,, 
■> 

}} 



10 

10 

0 


? ) 


squarish, ,, „ „ 

on edge fallen : pure grey whinstone. 
squarish : of whinstuiie with quartz pebbles. 


The interior is absolutely level and smooth. It was extremely diffi- 
cult to find any indication even of a slight mound at the base of the 
stones. A or can I allege anything as to the stony, or reverse of stony, 
condition of the area below the grassy surface, having no efficient 
probing-tools with which to test it. 
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The two extreme diameters are between the centres of B and E 28 
feet 6 inches, and of A and D exactly 28 feet. So far as I could learn, 
no tampering with these stones or ploughing within the enclosure had 
ever been attempted. 

How differently it has fared with the next group must now be 
chronicled. 

A*o. 30. Backh ill of Drachlaw, Went Circle . — This on the 0.1 1, is 
shown as a Circle of six stones, of about 28 feet in diameter, and from 
the present tenant, Mr P. Anderson, the following details regarding it 
were gathered : That many years ago one of these six stones, then 
forming a Circle, close to which the farm-steadings came to be built, was 
removed by a neighbouring farmer who ‘ required ’ a block of good 
stone out of which to make lintels. It was the largest, and no doubt 
the shapeliest, of all the stones, and it stood nearly at the south point in 
the group. 

The remaining five stones were subsequently removed from their 
original positions and placed in the line of two dikes. Here I saw them. 
In character and size they closely resemble the stones of the Ea--t Circle. 
Nothing seems ever to have been done with a view of ascertaining what 
lay within their enclosure ; they were just shifted out of the way and 
rendered useful as component parts of the two farm-yard dikes. Let 
it be hoped it may be long ere a similar fate overtakes the East 
Circle. 

No. 31. Oof, or Wolf, Stone . — This Standing Stone is mentioned by 
Rev. J. B. Pratt, 1 who wrote upon various antiquarian topics during his 
forty-five years’ incumbency at St James’, Cruden. 2 He suggests as the 
meaning of the name Wolf, Woof, or Oof, 3 as the Aberdonian pronuncia- 
tion of Elf. There are one or two analogies to bear this out. The 
parish of Udny, e.<j., is by natives called Widny, and the Ferry of Unes, 
Yoones. 4 

1 Antiquities of the Buchan District. - Between 1S25-1 869. 

: There is a Wolf Stone in llonymusk also, and Ell Stones in many places. 

4 Inverness Sc. Sue. Trans., iv. p. 355. 
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But however this be, the Stone stands upon the boundary between 
the counties of Banff and Aberdeen, at a height of 700 feet above sea- 
level, at a point shown on the (). M. | of a mile nearly west of Croft of 
Feith-hill, and over 1 a mile X. W. of Lensliie. 

The uncertainty of its being truly associated with any prehistoric site, 
or of being itself an ancient standing stone, debarred me from attempting 
to reach it. Its site also is remote from any of those visited, and would 
have entailed greater expenditure of time than the stone seemed to 
warrant. 



1 0 1 2 3 -i SF‘ 

! " J — *""* T , * i , 

Fig. 33. Cairn Riv ; Plan of Carlin Stone 


Xo. 32. Cairn Ric . — At this site, within a few feet of the boundary 
between Banff and Aberdeen shires, 300 yards X.F.. of the circle at 
Backhill of Drachlaw, there is shown on the O.ll. a dotted ring some 
95 feet in diameter, and on its southern arc an enormous stone named 
Carlin Stone. A hasty view such as one would receive in driving past 
this Stone on the road to Turriff would, I think, leave the impression 
that this was merely a boulder of uncommon bulk, stranded here by 
glacial agency. On closer inspection, although it may still be difficult 
to rid oneself of that impression, other points in connection with its 
position and surroundings arise, points which may involve problems 
regarding recumbent stones in general. To these some reference will 
be made later. We must first be acquainted with the facts of the case. 
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There are here three stones in line, the colossal boulder called Carlin 
Stone, poised between two others, quite small in comparison. See the 
ground plan (fig. 33). In addition, there are two set stones of consider- 
able size projecting inwards from the Carlin Stone near its west end, 
and there is also a fair-sized flat-sunk slab near wliat I shall call the East 
Pillar, the thick short stone to the right in the view (tig. 34). The 
Carlin Stone is of very rugged whinstone. Its girth on the ground is 
22 feet 9 inches, but at about the height of 5 feet it measures no less 
than 26 feet 10 inches in girth. Its greatest height is 8 feet 6 inches. 



It stands pretty nearly vertical, on a base varying from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
breadth and 9 feet in length. The weight is over 14 tons. 

The heights of the other stones are : West Pillar, 2 feet, and 5 feet 
in length ; East Pillar, 4 feet 3 inches, and 2 feet 3 inches square. 
The two earthfast smaller stones to the front are nearly 2 feet high. 

I think this boulder, rugged, unshapely, and most unusual in height 
though it be, should be accepted as the Recumbent Stone of the Circle 
that certainly once existed here, partly for the facts of its present sur- 
roundings above stated, and partly because, through the information 
derived from the tenant of Rackhill, the following facts were obtained. 
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There stood, in his father’s time, several great stones — none nearly so 
huge as the Carlin, however — in a Circle, within which was a very low 
mound or cairn, not a cairn in the true sense, but only 3 feet or so in 
height, spreading over a great space. 

At various times, dates unremembered, these 1 docks of whinstone had 
been removed, the mound of stones carried away for the dikes, and in or 
near the spot where they once stood there were found a small axe- 
hammer, perforated, portions of three bronze armlets, flint chips, and a 
button of jet. Mr Anderson did not allege that these objects had been 
found all actually within the area enclosed by the Standing Stones, but 
in the ground dose by, some of them in that area. 

The axe-hammer is of a peculiar stone, dark brown, unveined, very 
smooth and hard. Its dimensions are, length 4^ inches, breadth 1£ 
inches, thickness £ inch, and the shaft hole is vertical and inch 
in diameter. The jet button Mr Anderson presented to the Museum, 
and I brought it away. Externally simil.it to several others in the 
National Collection, this button possesses one special feature of interest 
in being twice bored for the fastening, the second time at right angles to 
and below the first. 

In the work already mentioned 1 this Circle of Standing Stones is 
described as being about 36 yanls in diameter, and the boundary lines 
on which the Caerlin-ring Stone, the Harestone at Feith-hill, and the 
Woof Stone stand, are defined. 

.Vo. 33. Grejmuir Cairn . — It seems clear that in this localised 
district the term ‘cairn ’ has been employed to designate the low mound of 
stones, whether Hat or slightly conical, within a ring of standing stones. 
This site, which on the O.M. is shown as a dotted ring, 55 feet in 
diameter, at Creymuir, is a second instance, and before the survey for 
this Keport is concluded we shall meet with one or two others. With 
regard to this monolith — sole relic of the Circle — little indeed can he 
said. What facts 1 am in the position to state were obtained through 
conversation with Mr Wright who, over forty years ago, settled here 
1 PuittS Buchan, 3rd eel., ]i. 6, and App. C'. 
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and began to cultivate the land on this farm of Newton of Fortrie. A 
Circle of Stones extended to the north of the monolith, which measures 
only 3 feet 9 inches in height, 6 feet in greatest length, and 3 feet 6 
inches in breadth. Its basal girth is 15 feet. Some little way to the 
north of it there was found in 1872 a large hat slab of shaly grey- 
wacke. 1 It was removed and laid against the dike near the west wall 
of the steadings. It measures 3 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 8 inches, and is 
about 13 inches in thickness. No note was taken at the time whether 
anything was found below this Stone, which has the appearance of a. 
cist-cover. 

No. 34. Raich , Forgue . — This site is 31 miles to the SAV. of 
Drachlaw, and 3 miles slightly N. of E. from the Harestane at Feith- 
hill. Though quite small and imperfect, this Circle is interesting from 
its unlikeness to most at present under notice, and the strong likeness it 
bears to one surveyed in 1901 at Sheithen in Tarves, 2 and, in some 
aspects, also to the circle at South Ythsie. 

The interest and kindly proffered help of Mr Legg, tenant at Raich, 
enabled me at the close of a long day's work to make the survey of this 
little Circle very thorough. He informed me that the site was known as 
Standing Stones field, but the Circle is by no means near the summit of 
the field. The stones, which are all of the blue whin, are set upon a 
very distinct and sharply defined mound, stony throughout its area, and 
now very thickly grass-grown. The diameter, measured to the centre of 
the two standing stones farthest apart, is 18 feet. These two stones are 
nearly north and south of each other (fig. 35). Close to the edge of the 
north stone are two earthfast blocks, 19 inches above ground (shaded in 
plan) ; the next erect stone on the east has also close beside it a similarly 
sized earthfast block. These, to my observation, suggested possible re- 
mains of cists. All the stones drawn in outline are fallen, but there 
still stand four well-set and erect ones on the south arc. The most 
easterly of these is 4 feet 8 inches above ground, actually higher than the 

1 There is a <[uarry of such stone near Crofts of Shielbuni. 

2 See Proceedings, xxxvi. p. 526. 
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Fig. 36. K.iiuli : View of C'iiele from the Enst. 
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block on the north, which measures 4 feet 2 inches, but, from difference 
of position, not merely so prominent. (See the view, tig. 36.) The 
next two stones are 3 feet in height and the fourth 2 feet 5 inches. In 
the sectional view (fig. 37) the proportional heights of the Stones and 
the height of the mound upon which they stand are shown. 

The site of Raich Circle is a little above the 500-feet contour line, 
and would be fairly conspicuous for some distance northwards down the 
beautiful Glen Dronaeh, which is here the boundary between the counties. 



hi M i 1 ! i i " 

Fig. 37. Raicli ; Section X. and S. 


iVo. 35. Yonder Bogniv — Two miles to the X.W. of the last site, and 
on the west side of the Burn of Forgue, a tributary of the Deveron, we 
are in the midst of a strip of slightly undulating ground, strewn in many 
directions with wliinstone boulders of greatly varying sizes. 

"With some of the largest of these, the men of old constructed here, 
on a space of ground very gently sloping towards the east, a Circle of 
Standing Stones, which, even in its ruins, is imposing. (See the view, 
fig. 39.) From the positions of the grand Recumbent Stone and of the 
other five yet erect, it is possible to estimate with fair accuracy the 
diameters of the Circle, and the at least probable positions of the five 
now lying prostrate. 

At this somewhat remote site, also, it is pleasant to record that willing 
and efficient help was accorded during the long and careful mensuration 
given to these stones. Mr Shand is the descendant of tenants who 
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liaYe farmed this ground for upwards of three hundred and ninety 
years — witness the kirkyard epitaphs at Inverkeithny. 

What may have been the original or even the mediteval condition of 
the area comprising this Circle-enclosure it is not possible now to affirm, 
line feature however, which, for the sake of exact truth, is represented 



Fig. 38. Yonder Bognie : Plan of Circle. 


in the view, needs a line of explanation. This is the ridge upon which 
the tall Stone to the east and the Recumbent Stone seem to rest. This 
being the only portion of the circumference at all raised above the 
general level of the field, naturally caused me to question Mr Shand, who 
at once replied it was no part of the Circle, but merely formed by ac- 
cumulations of weeds. We appear to have here, then, a Circle-interior 
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perfectly flat and smooth, surrounded by a ring of Standing Stones, of 
which the lowest is that set near the north point and the highest near 
the Recumbent Stone. 

Taking the Stones in order from the south, we observe first that the 
East Pillar (see plan, fig. 38) has fallen, and is now in part covered over 
with grass ; it can be felt and measured for a length of 7 feet. The 
Recumbent Stone is the most right-angled and vertical specimen we have 
met with, taking its great size into account. Its dimensions are — summit, 
extreme length 9 feet 2 inches, its average breadth at the top 4 feet 5 
inches, height on the inner side 4 feet 2 inches ; at S.E. angle outside 
5 feet 6 inches, and at the W. angle 4 feet 7 inches. It girths at the 



base 33 feet 10 inches, and, as all its sides are nearly vertical, this may 
be given as its average girth. The computed weight therefore is 10 tons 
15 cwt. By magnetic compass its longer axis points 5 degrees X. of A\ r . 
The IVest Pillar is 5 feet 7 inches in height measured on the outside, 5 
feet II inches on the inner side ; there is a space 12 inches wide between 
it and the Recumbent Stone. 

The Standing Stone next in line, Xo. I., has a triangular base : its 
height is 4 feet 6 inches ; close to it on the north is a half-sunken stone. 
The height of Stone II. is 3 feet 3 inches vertical, hut it has a long slope 
to the west. The third Stone has fallen inwards ; its probable site is 
marked on the plan with a square cross : its length is 6 feet, so far as 
it can now be measured, as about half of it runs into the ground. The 

VOL. xxxvii. 9 
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fourth Stone is 3 feet S inches above ground. It almost precisely faces 
the Recumbent Stone, from which it is distant 71 feet 6 inches, the true 
diameter of the Circle. The fifth and sixth Stones are awanting, but 
the seventh lies only a foot or two within what must have been its 
orgmal site ; it is 5 feet 6 inches long and about 4 feet 6 inches broad, 
between this Stone and the ground plans of two almost contiguous 
Stones on the S.E. arc lies what seems to lie a fragment of the eighth 
Stone, but its true position cannot be definitely laid down. The ninth 
Stone, the larger of the two whose bases are shown close together, stands 
5 feet 8 inches above the ground. 


~ iC"T X urntTOm B 

Fig. 40. Yonder Bognie : Sectional View. 

Hie spaces between the Stones are — 


Stone I. ti 

II. . 

'21 feet 3 inches 

„ n. „ 

TIL . 

21 , 

• 3 „ 

„ nr. „ 

IV. . 

21 . 

• o 

TV. „ 

V. . 

21 

• o „ 

V. „ 

VI. . 

14 

. o 

„ VI. ,. 

VII. . 

17 

, 1' .. 

„ VII. „ 

VTIL . ? 

17 

, 0 .. 

„ VI IT. „ 

IX. . ? 

17 

• 0 „ 

TX. „ 

East Pillar 

28 

, 0 .. 

F.ast Pillar to West Pillar 

14 . 

o „ 

West Pillar to 

Stone I. . 

17 . 

0 „ 


thus yielding a circumference of 204 feet 6 inclie- 

I have already commented upon the unusual smoothness ,,f the interior 
of the Circle, that is. of its smoothness in general, and its freedom from 
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any indication whatever of a mound in the centre. There are, however, 
several projecting smallish stones in the space directly in front of the 
Recumbent Stone, some of which appear to be earthfast integral portions 
of the Circle, and others possibly stones once forming parts of a con- 
centric setting, but long ago shifted out of their places. The largest of 
those which seem earthfast is at S on the plan, while the group at B 
calls for notice as suggestive of cists. For their relation in height to 
the Recumbent Stone see the sectional view (fig. 40). 

JYo. 36. Cairnton . — About lj miles S.S.W. of Yonder Bognie stand 
the two massive Stones on this farm, all that remains of a Circle shown 



Fig. 41. Cairnton ; Plan of remains of Circle. 


in the next two illustrations (figs. 41, 42). Even these two have not 
escaped mutilation, for it is evident on the first glance that this Recum- 
bent Stone has suffered the loss of a full third of its mass. 

This Circle-site is an example of what we have had several times to 
notice as regards position, namely, that it does not occupy the flat 
summit of the hill here, but is placed on ground facing eastwards. 

Both these blocks of whinstone are ragged and unsymmetrie, the 
Recumbent Stone having a considerable overhang at the extremity 
nearest the pillar, and the latter projecting on the south beyond the 
base-line of its neighbour. 
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The Recumbent Stone, probably about 12 tons in weight, measures 
in extreme length 9 feet 10 inches, greatest breadth of top 3 feet, at 
base 2 feet 10 inches, highest point outside 6 feet 3 inches, inside 1 
feet 6 inches, and is nearly vertically set. The Pillar measures 8 feet 
3 inches on the outside and 6 feet 9 inches inside. 



Xo. 37. KimmonHy . — Above Hillhead of Avoehie, at a height of over 
400 feet, just within the border of Banffshire, there is a wood-crowned 
summit, and upon it the O.H. shows the symbol for the site of a Stone 
Circle which appears to have been 50 feet in diameter. This site was 
passed at some distance as I pursued my road towards the much more 
important one at Rothiemay, and there so much was found to put on 
record that the fast fading sunlight of late September barely sufficed. 
Hence I can say nothing of this site, nor have I been able to learn 
anything concerning it. 
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No. 38. Rothiemay Home Farm . — This locality marks the extreme 
north-western limit to which our investigations were carried. The site 
is distant from the last about one mile and a furlong to the X.N.E., 
but both are separated from the circles at Yonder Bognie and Cairnton 
by a tract of country between 3 and 4 miles wide, and for a far greater 
space to the north and the west the country is absolutely devoid of 
circles. A few cairns are, or were, to be found. 

Local circumstances seemed rather combined against the investigation 
of the remains of this Circle. The field in which it is situated was, 
during that last week of September, deep in com, which in some parts 
had grown up to an unprecedented height, and in others was lying 
uncut in heavy swathes, wind-dashed and rain-rotted — both conditions 
infinitely perplexing to the surveyor. Xot a soul about the place seemed 
to care whether the corn was likely to be further injured by my exam- 
ination of the Circle, still less was any assistance offered in the great 
difficulties of its mensuration. My thus somewhat uncertain triangu- 
lating was, however, on my return to Edinburgh, checked by an unusually 
clear plan drawn on one of the O.M. 25-inch scale sheets ; therefore 
the want of minute accuracy has, I trust, been reduced to a minimum. 

The site of this once noble specimen of the typical Stone Circle of 
Xorth-eastern Scotland is in the second field, to the north of the Home 
Farm steadings, and its most northerly stone (C on plan, fig. 43) is 46 
yards from a gateway opening on to the road to Aberchirder. I have not 
been able to learn when or for what reason so many of its Standing- 
Stones were removed, but at present there are but four, in addition to a 
grand, very massive Recumbent Stone, set as usual near the SAY. point. 
The four Standing Stones are nearly on the circumference of a Circle 
which measured 77 feet 6 inches in diameter, magnetic X. and S. (i.e. 
from stone C to stone H), and 83 feet measured from the Recumbent 
Stone to a point where a stone probably once stood. On working this 
out, we obtain spaces for a Circle of twelve stones in all, including the 
Recumbent Stone group. There is, however, one remarkable feature in 
the arrangement of these stones, that is, the circumference of the Circle 
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upon which B, C and H are standing runs much within Stone I. and the 
Recumbent Stone. In other words, we seem to have here the remnant 
of an arrangement extremely similar to that observed in the great circle 



Fig. 43 Rothiemay ; Plan of Circle. 


at Auehquhortliies 1 in Baiiclniry-Deveiiick, where the Recumbent Stone 
is not ‘in line’ with the great standing stones, but rather with the 
concentric inner setting of smaller blocks on edge. All the stones are 
of the blue whin. 

1 See Prnc>-‘dimji. vol. xxxiv. p, 1 to. 
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Taking the Stones in their order from right to left, their heights are- 
Stone II . 6 feet 3 inches, pointed, and with broad ‘ shelf 1 

facing inwards. 

I . 5 ,, 9 ,, rather pointed. 

B . 6 „ 0 „ with rounded top. 

„ C • 0 „ 2 „ with Hat top. 



Fiir. 44. Rothiemay : View of Circle from tlie North. 



Fig. 45. Rothiemay ; View from the West. 

The Recumbent Stone measures on the ground 13 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet in greatest breadth. Its fullest length about the middle is 14 
feet 4 inches. In height it varies, being so irregular on portions of its 
top ; at the east extremity, it is 4 feet 8 inches : its outer edge is 5 feet 
7 inches at the east, and 5 feet 3 inches at the west. < >n its inner side 
its height varies from 3 feet 8 inches to 4 feet 9 inches. It is vertically 
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set, and faces X.E. 5 degrees E. of X.E. (by compass). (See figs. 44, 45.) 
It may be about 12 tons in weight. 

On its vertical inner face is a large group of cup-marks (fig. 46), 
beginning at a point 7 feet 5 inches distant from the eastern edge, and 
occupying nearly all the rest of the lower space close up to the western 
edge. These cup-marks are twenty in number, and vary in size from 




tig. 46. Rothiemay : Plans of Cup-marks on Recumbent Stone. 


1 2 inches in diameter to those few which are 3 inches in diameter. 
The cups are on the best and smoothest portion of the stone ; they are 
all of nearly a uniform depth of -j of an inch. 

The top of the Stone also (lig. 46) shows cup-marks, — four small ones 
in a curve near the outer edge, two larger near the middle, and one 
large one close to the inner edge. All these cup-marks are shown in 
the two illustrations included in fig. 43, accurately to scale, and in exact 
relation to each other as groups. 
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The cup-marks here were observed (I think for the first time) in 
August 1883 by Mr A. Ramsay, President of the Banffshire Field Club, 
at a joint meeting between the Inverness Scientific Society and that 
club, held at Banff on that date. 

No. 39. Whitehill Wood, Forglen . — At this hill-sununit we reach the 
most northerly site as yet dealt with in these surveys, its position being 
on the north bank of the river Deveron, here flowing through a 
beautiful and richly wooded landscape, at a point slightly to the north 
of west from Turriff railway station 3 miles and a furlong, in a direct 
line between it and the middle of Aberchirder, from which the Circle is 
distant 3J miles. These distances, however, do but feebly express 
the actual amount of walking involved in reaching this remote and 
unknown site, to which both the winding of the paths and the undula- 
tions of the ground contributed — to the loss of time certainly, but also 
to the strenuous pleasure of overcoming obstacles in a strip of country 
thickly wooded, traversed by unexpected streams, and unusually full of 
steep abrupt declivities. Had we been unprovided with a compass it 
is much to be doubted whether this Circle could have been included in 
the Report, no one at any of the farms where we made inquiry knowing 
of the existence of a Whitehill Wood in this neighbourhood. 

Even when the densely wooded summit was gained, there being no 
landmarks from which to take bearings, much time was spent amid the 
interwoven pine branches and ferny undergrowth, until at last one 
great stone, unmistakably grey amid the wealth of bracken, became 
visible, then a second, and a third, and so on we pieced the Circle 
together into a ring of seven stones. So luxuriant and dense was the 
growth of these specimens of Pteris aquilina 1 that the whole interior 
of the Circle had to be cleared with our knives before any two of the 
stones could be seen simultaneously. 

For the above cogent reasons, it has been impossible to append any 
view of Whitehill Wood Circle ; for, apart from the bracken, the thickly 

1 The majority were over 5 feet 6 inches in height, and some which we measured 
exceeded 7 feet. 
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planted firs so encroached upon the stones as to render any drawing of 
them as a group quite out of the question. I have, however, made 
sectional views from our measurements (fig. 18). 

This Circle is shown, even on the 1-inch 031., as a dotted ring, and 
on the 25-inch sheet as a group of eight stones, set in a nearly circular 
form, near the summit of the hill, -1- a mile to the X.E. of Carnousie 
House. Some 115 yards due south of it the 031. also shows an 
indistinctly circular spot called Cairn Ennit. To this we shall presently 
recur. 


E\ 



5 . , «» 5 HI 




13 F' 


Fig. 17. Whitehill Wood, Forglen ; Plan of Circle. 


Two stones only are now erect, full on the east arc (B and D on the 
plan, fig. 17). The spaces between the stones, centre to centre, are — 


From A to C 

12 feet 

8 inches. 

,, C to e 

7 „ 

10 „ 

.. e to/ 

9 „ 

0 ., 

., / to B 

17 ., 

0 .. 

„ BtoD 

12 „ 

5 „ 

II to gr 

15 „ 

3 ., 

., g to A 

11 „ 

9 v 


yielding a circumference of just 89 feet. 
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If the small stone e is to be included as ail integral member of the 
Circle, it is out of symmetry with the others. The stone next it on 
the north, / in the plan, though it looks (thus shown) also small, is 
really a large stone, its lower extremity running into the ground. 
Were it raised to the vertical front the outside, its base would rest on 
a point (close to the II of the compass-mark, just equidistant from 
C and B). As so many of these stones are fallen, it is mere speculation 
to suggest their original positions. The average diameter may be set 
down as 29 feet. 



5 0 5 10 15 F* 


Fig. 45. Whitehall Wood, Forglen ; Sections. 

The dimensions and characteristics of the stones are as follow : — 

A, fallen, 6 feet 3 inches x 4 feet 6 inches, centrally-ridged. 

C, „ 5 ,, 6 ,, x 4 ,, 6 ,, whin, quartz-veined. 

e, „ 4 „ 0 „ x 1 „ 10 ., very quartzitic, lumpy. 

f, ,, total length unaseertainable, breadth 2 feet 8 inches. 

1 8 inches above ground at the north end. 

B, 4 feet in height, 7 feet 10 inches long, 3 feet 3 inches broad : 

whinstone. 

I ), 4 feet in height, 5 feet long, 3 feet 8 inches broad. 

(/, fallen, 6 feet 2 inches x 2 feet 7 inches ; whinstone. 

As would be expected, in such a damp situation the stones are 
thickly overgrown with lichens and mosses, hut so far as it was possible 
to guess at their mineral composition from exposed fragments, they are 
as above stated. The central area is very uneven and lumpy, but 
whether this was referable to its being stony in addition to being 
crammed with the roots of the great ferns, we had no leisure to 
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examine, as heavy showers came on, preventing more than a passing 
glance at Cairn Ennit as we retraced our steps down to the Turriff road. 

In describing Cairn Rio and its Carlin Stone j 1 reference was made 
to the fact that it seemed a feature of this district to call a low mound of 
small stones surrounded by great stones or boulders a cairn. This 
Cairn Ennit further illustrates this peculiarity. What was its precise 
original form cannot now be guessed at, but in our hasty exit from the 
dripping woods we saw at least that several good-sized blocks of 
quartzitic whinstone were lying on the circumference of a circle some 
80 or 90 feet wide, and on the southern arc — relatively in much the 
same position as the Carlin Stone to Cairn Riv— an enormous boulder, 
which we roughly measured, and found to be nearly 8 feet in height 
and about 11 feet in length. 


Conclusion. 

In grouping these various megalithie remains into an order of classi- 
fication by which they may be compared with those that have been 
previously investigated, I shall begin by placing together — (1) those 
sites which are bereft of all remnant of a group or of a single Standing 
Stone : such are Hillhead of Forgue, Stonehill, Auchaber Wood, Towie, 
West Haughs, Burreldales, Kimmonity. (2) Sites occupied by a Monolith : 
Wardes, Back Fornet, Braeneil, Woodend of Cluny, Luath Stone, Tow 
Stone, Candle Stone, Conglas, Congalton, Woof Stone, and X. Monkshill.. 
(3) Sites, once of Circles, but of which only one or two Stones remain : 
Mill of Schivas Wood, Hallgreens, Crichton and Fedderat Stones, 
Upperthird, Crofts of Shielburn, Rapplawood, Greymuir Cairn. (4). 
Sites having had Stone Circles possessing a Recumbent Stone : Aether 
Corskie, Rapplaburn, Mains of Hatton, Corrydown, Pitglassie, Cairn 
Riv, Feith-Hill, Yonder Bognie, Cairnton and Rothiemay. (5) Circles, 
of Standing Stones without a Recumbent Stone : East and West Circles 
at Backhill of Drachlaw, Raich, three small Circles at Logie Xewton, 
and the Circle in Whitehill Wood, Forglen. 

1 Supm. p. 124. 
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The current Report thus deals with forty-two sites. Putting aside 
those which are mere sites (seven in all) and the eleven Standing Stones, 
there is a residue of seven sites where only one or two Stones now 
remain to prove the former existence of a group ; these being deducted, 
the result obtained is, that in all this extensive district there now remain 
hut seventeen sites, of wliich it is possible to affirm that in ten the circle 
had a Recumbent Stone, and that in the other seven that marked feature 
was absent. And even of many of these it is not possible to state with 
accuracy either the number of the Stones or the diameter of the Circle. 

It has also been shown that in the majority of examples the site 
selected is not on a conspicuous hill-summit. There is, for instance, no 
one Circle erected upon a summit commanding a prospect of many other 
Circles, as we found to be the case in a previous survey 1 at the Candle 
Hill of Insch. 

The only examples of Circles placed upon specially conspicuous 
hills, i.e. conspicuous probably at the period of their erection, though 
now obscured by woods, are the two at Mill of Sehivas and AVhitehill 
Wood in Forglen. Of the former of these, nothing can be stated descrip- 
tive of its type ; but of the latter, it is interesting to note that it is a 
small circle composed of not strikingly large Stones, and that it has no 
Recumbent Stone or other special feature. 

In another respect this Report is lacking in intereA, so few of the 
Circles have yielded any relics ; in other words, there is no record of 
any relics being found, for the sufficient reason that the removal of 
Standing Stones, or the cursory examination of the ground enclosed by 
them, took place so long ago that no authentic account of such is obtain- 
able. But it is certainly important to bear in mind that in the one 
instance of the Circle Cairn at Burreldales, Rappla Wood, in which a 
careful excavation was made, the results went far to prove the sepulchral 
character of the site. 

I append a Tabular Summary, in which the usual facts concerning the 
Circles are laid down. 

1 Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p. 545. 



Tahiti, a it Summary of Cuter, eh amove describe!!. 
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Whitehall Wood \ tforglen 29 x29 Small Circle of Standing Stones 

| on summit of conspicuous hill 
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Monday, 9 th February 1903. 

DAVID MUEEAY, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

Bey. David Johnstone, Minister of Quartf, Shetland. 

IT. C. M‘Ewen, M.A., W.S., 9 Douglas Crescent. 

Hugh F. Bankin', Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, Amoy, China. 

Alexander IVhitelaw, of Gartshore, Kirkintilloch. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By A. H. Millar, F.S.A. Scot. 

Casts of the Seal of the Burgh of Crail, and of the Seal of the 
Chapter of the Abbey of Coupar in Angus. 

(2) By Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., M.P., Hon. F.S.A. Scot. 

Collection from the Sands of Luce Bay, Wigtownshire, comprising : — 

Flint Implements. — Two leaf-shaped Arrow-heads : one hollow-based 
Spear-liead ; one Knife ; eleven pointed Tools ; two Saws : two 
Borers ; two hollow Scrapers ; thirty-one Scrapers ; twelve Flakes, 
more or less worked. 

Other Stone Implements. — Two whole and two broken Whetstones ; 
three Whorls, one broken; one small ring of Slate: one small oval 
disc of Sandstone, with central depressions opposite each other. 

Objects in Jet. etc. — Six fragments of rings or Bracelets of Jet ; one 
Jet Bead, perforated : one globular Jet Bead, partly perforated ; one 
Bead of Amber ; one broken Bead of Mottled Stone. 
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Objects in Bronze . — Three flat strips of Bronze Mountings ■ two 
Strips, tubular ; one Pin, with globular head. 

Pottery . — Two Pieces, showing ornamented rims. 

(3) By John Cowan, TV. S., F.S.A. Scot. 

Flint Arrow-head, with barbs and stem, found at Ailick, Cluny, 
Perthshire. 

( i ) By Alexander Wood Inglis, F.S.A. Scot. 

Old Oaken Coffer, with brass mountings, hasp, and lock. 

(3) By the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
4to. 1901. 

Catalogue of the Works of Art bequeathed to the British Museum by 
Baron Rothschild. 4to. 1901. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins ; Lydia. Svo. 1901. 

(0) By C'has. H. Read, F.S.A. Scot. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the British Museum. 
By C. H. Read, Keeper of the British and Mediteval Department of 
Antiquities. Svo. 1902. 

(7) By H. F. Rankin', Principal of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Amoy, through Dr A. M‘Gilliyray, F.S.A. Scot. 

Part of a Book in the Batak Language, Sumatra, probably relating to 
Magic. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

ON FORESTALLING, REGRATING, AND ENGROSSING— THREE FORMS 
OF TRADING PROHIBITED IN THE BURGHAL LAVS. By SIR 
JAMES D. MARWICK, LL. D. , F.S.A. Scot. 

Forestalling, regrating, and engrossing represent three forms of 
trading against which the mediteval laws of Continental and English, as 
well as Scottish, burghs were directed. But the progress of society, the 
facilities of intercommunication, the developments of trade and commerce, 
and the necessities of modern times, have long since shown these laws 
to be unsuited to the complicated conditions of present-day life. The 
stringent prohibitory legislation of past times has therefore either been 
repealed, or allowed, without express repeal, to fall into desuetude, and 
to become inoperative. 

Still, such legislation not only throws a flood of light upon past 
conditions of society, but, when contrasted with those of the present 
time, illustrates, and to some extent explains, progress, and in that 
view may make the following observations not wholly uninteresting to 
the sociologist of the present day. 

Forestalling, according to the laws both of England and Scotland, is 
the buying or bargaining for corn, cattle, or other articles of merchandise, 
on their way to fairs or markets for sale, with a view to selling the same 
again at a higher price. 

In England this was a criminal offence, and was held to apply to 
practices tending to enhance the price of victuals or merchandise It 
extended to the circulation of false rumours, and to the buying of things 
in a market before the usual hour. 

Regrating was also a criminal offence, and originally consisted in the 
buying of provisions with a view to selling them again for gain, but in 
later times is confined to the buying and selling again in the same 
market, or within four miles of it. 

Engrossing is described as the getting into one’s possession, or the 

VOL. xxxvii. 10 
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buying up, of large quantities of corn or victuals for the purpose of 
selling them again, — so enabling one or more to raise the price of 
provisions at their own discretion. 

These three offences are fully described by Sir George Mackenzie in 
his Laics and Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal , Sect, xxiii. ; 
Works, vol. ii. pp. 141-3. They were usually classed together as equally 
hurtful to the public, and against them in general several statutes were 
made. As regards several kinds of goods, prohibitory statutes were passed 
applicable to the particular circumstances of each. All these statutes, 
however, were repealed in England in 1771-2 by 12 George III. c. 71. 
The offences of forestalling, regrating and engrossing are, however, still 
punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, and it has been 
held judicially that to forestall any commodity which has become a 
common victual and necessary of life, or is used as an ingredient in the 
making or preservation of any victual, though not formerly used or 
considered as such, is an offence at common law. 1 

In Scotland the okl law as to forestalling and regrating seems to have 
been substantially the same as in England, and was designed to secure 
that all the members of the community should not be prevented from 
obtaining the necessaries of life at reasonable rates. This crime, says 
Erskine, 2 was committed under the Roman law either by landlords 
who refused to sell the produce of their land at a just price, or by 
merchants who bought up great quantities of corn in the view of again 

1 “Our forefathers,'’ says Mr J. E. Thorold Rogers, “in their market regulations 
were always anxious to ensure what I may call natural cheapness. They did not, 
except in some commodities — money, labour, and certain labour processes — attempt to 
fix the price of articles the plenty or scarcity of which depended on the abundance 
or the dearth of the seasons, for the assize of bread and ale contemplated the ex- 
tremes of either cheapness or dearness. But they strove to prevent the artificial 
enhancement of price. Hence the offences of forestalling, that is, the purchase of 
corn on the road to market, and of regrating, i.e. the re-sale of corn in the same 
market at an increased price. The first offence was probably a double one ; it 
lessened the dues of the market, as well as seeming to control supply. The second 
was thought to be an offence against the consumer” (Six Centuries of Work and 
JVayes, i. p. 143). 

2 Nicolson’s edition of the Institutes of the Laic of Scotland. 
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selling it at a higher price, when the crop should be more scanty. The 
richer sort of these offenders were punished relegatione , 4 and the 
poorer were condemned to the public works. In Scotland the laws of 
the Four Burghs,- which, with the exception of some manifest additions, 
were sanctioned by the Legislature as early as the reign of David I. 
(1124—1153), provided that “liukstaris” who bought and sold again 
for profit should not buy anything before 9 o’clock a.m. in winter 
and 6 o’clock a.m. in summer ; and that wool, wrought or dyed, or other than 
white wool, or yarn, or such like, should not be bought or taken except 
during the time of a fair. 3 Dwellers in King’s burghs, as well as 
without, were prohibited on market days from passing beyond the 
limits of the burgh to buy goods before these had entered the gates of 
the burgh. 4 During the long reign of 'William the Lion (1 165— 
1214) it was enacted that the merchants of the realm should 
have their merchant guild, and liberty to buy and sell in 
all burghs, but should not usurp the liberty each of the 
other, under pain of punishment in the Chamberlain ayre as 
a forestalls. -J In the Statutes of the Guild, again, which were first 
enacted for regulating the Guild of Merchants of Berwick in 1249, but 
were soon quoted as authoritative amongst the burghs of Scotland, it 

1 The Helegatio of the civil law was much similar to the punishment of transportation 
formerly imposed under our law on criminals. It was rarely a perpetual banishment, 
and did not deprive the exile of his citizenship ( eicitas ) nor of his rights as one of 
a family (familia). 

- The “ Four Burghs ” were those of Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh and Stirling. 
But when the two first fell into English hands, Lanark and Linlithgow were, by 
an Act of Parliament of David II. (6th March 1368) appointed to take their place 
(Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, i. 149). In 1405 these burghs extended their 
constitution by appointing all the royal burghs south of the Spey to send 
representatives to the body ; and in 1487 the constitution was further enlarged, all 
royal burghs being required, under penalties, to send commissioners to the burghal 
parliament (1487, c. 17 A.P.S., 279). 

3 Sect. 66. 4 lb., 72. 

5 Sect. 39. The Great Chamberlain was one of the Great Officers of the Crow r n, 
first appointed, probably, in the reign of David I. He had the general control of 
the Treasury, and exercised also administrative and judicial functions in regard to 
burghs, which received a defined constitution in the reign of David. 
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was enacted that if any one should buy herrings or other merchandise, 
such as salt, com, beans or peas, giving arles, he should pay the 
merchant from whom he bought the stipulated price without “felling,” 
i.e. breaking contract. 1 Another statute of the Guild, made in 1283, 
prohibited butchers going beyond the town to meet beasts coming to it 
to be sold, between Martinmas and Christmas; it also prohibited (1) 
their buying beasts in the market before dinner on any day within the 
same period : and (2) their fraudulently procuring beasts to be kept for 
themselves till after dinner. Violation of these orders involved de- 
position from their trade for a year and day. 2 The Articuli Inquirendi 
in Itinere Camerarii — or List of points to be enquired into by the 
Chamberlain in his ayre — which appears to be of the last half of the 
reign of Robert I., ending in 1329, appointed enquiry to be made as to 
whether any man forestalled the burgh by sea or land. And the 
document known as the Modus Proeedeudi in Itinere Camerarii — or form 
of proceeding in Chamberlain ayre — which is apparently of the end of 
the fourteenth century, referring to regraters, directed it to be ascer- 
tained (1) whether they bought goods before the lawful hour, i.e. “prime 
in summer and the third hour in winter ” ; and (2) whether they bought 
goods outside of the burgh ; and (3) whether they used false measures. 3 
Another capitular known as the Iter Camerarii, which is apparently of 
the end of the fourteenth century, and contains further Forms of Pro- 
cedure connected with the Chamberlain ayre, required enquiry to be 
made as to whether hucksters forestalled the burgh with wool, hides 
and skins, meal and malt ; 4 and whether any persons forestalled the 
burgh, buying or selling beasts, or any other goods.' A record of 
statutes which, according to Sir John Skene, were passed in the court of 
Four P.urglis held at Stirling in 1405, but which Professor Innes, who 
edited the first volume of the folio edition of the Acts of the Parliaments 
of Scotland, observes has no other authority for its date than that of Sir 
John — declares that no man of whatsoever estate may re- pledge his man 

1 U'i'/., -.ect. 2'. - Sect. 44. 

4 Sect. 21. 1 Sect. 28. 


3 Sect. 19. 
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for forestalling from the court of the burgh, or the Chamberlain ayre, 
except he who had a burgh near adjacent, possessing privilege in such 
causes in old time. 1 

It thus appears that, from the earliest times in Scotland of which 
any record exists, regrating — comprehending apparently forestalling and 
engrossing — was recognised as hostile to the interests of burghal 
communities, and was severely punishable. 

The later legislation of the Scottish Parliaments directed against 
these practices was equally condemnatory, and the preambles of many 
of these acts afford glimpses of the social condition of the times at 
which they were enacted. Thus, an act passed by a parliament of 
James III., held on lltli December 1482, proceeds on the preamble 
that for the common profit of the realm, and to encourage strangers 
from other realms to come with victuals and needful merchandise for 
the support of the lieges, such strangers should be treated honourably, 
with all favour, when they arrived at any port in the kingdom ; it pro- 
hibited the king's officers and lieges from troubling such visitors, or 
from putting them or their ships or goods under arrest : and it gave 
full liberty to dispose of these goods by sale to free men, without com- 
pulsion, at prices to be fixed by the sellers ; it prohibited the imposition 
or exaction of new customs upon their goods, and the regrating or re-sale 
of such goods, under pain of banishment. 2 In 1535 forestallers were 

1 Ibiih, sect. 1. 

2 14S2, e. 10 A.P.S., ii. 144. Five convictions of breaches of the law hy 
buyers of meal, with a view to sale again at increased prices, are mentioned by 
Hume as on 5th June 1558, but no punishment is mentioned in the record as 
having followed (Commentaries on Crimes, i. p. 504). In anticipation also of the 
holding of a justice ayre in Edinburgh, on 25tli November 1508, a proclamation 
was made, inter nlin, to the effect that no victuals be sold of a price dearer than 
it was eight days before the coming ot the king to the town, under pain of 
escheat of the victuals, and punishment of the persons of the sellers, and that 
victuals be brought to the market for ready money ( ibid .). 

In a record of another justice ayre, held at Edinburgh on the Sth of February 
1510, eight persons were convicted of oppression by committing various offences of 
the same kind. The} - appear, however, to have compounded with the Treasurer, and 
to have obtained a remission i/imail ultra ( ihid ., p. 505). 
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prohibited from buying victuals, such as flesh or other stuff, until it had 
been presented in the market, within specified hours, under prescribed 
penalties, 1 * and that act was explained, ratified, and made applicable to 
coupers, i.e. dealers or chatterers, by 1567 e. 54.'- In 1540 an act of 
parliament for eschewing of dearth of victuals, flesh and fish, prohibited 
all persons from buying fish to pak or peile, save within specified hours, 
and all persons, merchants and others, from exporting white fish, but it 
empowered strangers to come and buy fish from merchants and freemen 
of burghs with “ ready gold and silver,” or by bartering their 
merchandise with such merchants, or the owners thereof, for the 
sustentation of their houses only. Such persons as had fish packed or 
peiled, were required to be ready at- all times to sell the same to the lieges 
for sustaining their houses and the country, under pain of confiscation. 
Provosts, aldermen and bailies of burghs were required to visit the 
markets on every market day, and set a price on fish, and to enquire 
whether any persons gave arles, or money on any kind of fish that came 
to the market, with a view to its being sold at a higher price. Such 
persons as did so were appointed to be punished as coupers, forestallers 
and regraters. 3 Another act directed forestallers of any kind of 
merchandise, victuals, poultry or goods, to be apprehended, and their 
goods escheated, one half to the King’s use, and the other half to the 
burgh. 4 On 26th .Tune 1546, the privy council ordained a bailie of 
Edinburgh and four other persons to go to Leith, and see that victuals 
imported by a ship were sold to the lieges on the south side of the 
Forth, without regrating or selling in bulk to any persons; and that 
rye and wheat, so imported, were sold at a price not exceeding 
25s. a boll as regarded rye, and 40s. a boll as regarded wheat 
(Privy Council Register, i. 30). In 1551, the previous acts against 
regraters and forestallers of markets were appointed to be observed. 5 
On 23rd February 1551, the Privy Council directed a commission under 


1 1535, e. -26 A.P..S., ii. 347. 

3 1540, c. 16 ; ib., ii. 373. 

3 1551, c. 24 A. I’.S., ii. 488. 


- A. I’.S., iii. 41. 

4 1540, c. 32 ; ib., ii. 376. 
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the Great Seal to be issued to Francis Tennent, provost of Edinburgh, 
constituting him justice in that part for one year, with power to convene 
all maltmakers, etc., regraters of victuals, etc., and all other regraters of 
wines and stuff, dwelling within four miles of Edinburgh, to hold courts 
for the trial of offenders, and to bring into the Crown the escheat of 
persons convicted of these crimes. 1 On 10th June 1553, the Privy 
Council appointed the acts of parliament against forestalled and regraters 
to be put to execution, and letters to be directed to all parts of the 
realm requiring publication of these acts at nil places needful six days 
before each fair. The provost, aldermen, and bailies of every burgh and 
town in which fairs or markets were held, were also required, six days 
before each fair day, to send out searchers and visitors to see if regraters 
attended these fairs and markets. Failure to observe this order was 
appointed to be punished by tinsel of the offices of provost and bailies, 
and a fine of £100 Scots, to be applied towards the King’s 
use.- 

On 18th September 1555 the Convention of Burghs prohibited the 
freighting of ships by forestallers and unfreemen, and prescribed the 
mode in which they should be freighted. 3 In 1579 an act of parliament 
ratified all acts against forestallers and regraters of victuals, flesh, poultry 
and other vivers coming to market, and constituted the provosts, aldermen 
and bailies of royal burghs justices for executing these acts within their 
respective jurisdictions. 4 In July 1580 the Convention of Burghs 
required the burgh into which a forestaller had fled to deliver him up 
to the burgh from which he had come, 1 and also appointed the acts of 
parliament against regraters and forestallers to be enforced. 0 On 5th July 
1587 the Convention adopted certain articles to be submitted to the ap- 
proaching Parliament, and, inter " lia , desired the ratification of the 
statutes anent eoupers and forestallers, and gave a special descrip- 
tion of their offences. 7 The act of 1587 c. 38 ordained all acts 

i P.C.R., i. 115. 4 P.C.R., i. 142. 

4 1579, c. 26 A. P.S., iii. 146. 

6 Convention Records, i. 103. 


1 Convention Records, i. 12. 
•’ lb., i. 99. 

7 lb., i. 210. 
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against regraters and forestalled to be published of new, and put 
to due execution. 1 On 27th January 1587-8 the Privy Council 
prohibited for a year the exportation of herring, the supply of which 
was insufficient for the requirements of the lieges. 2 In order to define 
what was meant by forestalling and regrating, the act 1592 c. 70 3 
ordained that whoever bought or caused to be bought any merchan- 
dise, victual or other thing, coming by land or water to any fair or 
market in burgh, or in landward, to be sold in the same, or whoever 
made any contract or promise for the having and buying of the same, or 
any part thereof, before it was in the fair or market place in burgh, port 
or roadstead, ready to be sold ; or whoever made any motion by word, 
writing or message, for raising the prices, or dearer selling of any of the 
things abovementioned, or dissuaded or moved any person coming to 
the fair, market, or town, from bringing to it any of the things above- 
mentioned, should be deemed a forestaller. And whoever got in his 
possession, in a fair or market, any corn, victual, flesh, fish, or other 
vivers, brought for sale, and sold the same again in any fair, or 
market, held in the same place, or in any other fair, or market, 
within four miles thereof, or who got into his hand, by purchase, con- 
tract, or promise, the growing corn on the field, should be reputed a 
regrater. Moreover, because so little effect had followed in the execution 
of previous acts by the magistrates of burghs to whom the execution 
thereof was committed, the Lord Treasurer or Advocate was empowered 
to anticipate action by the magistrates and to sue all persons suspected 
of forestalling and regrating. In the event of such action being taken 
by the Lord Treasurer or Advocate, the right of magistrates of burghs to 

1 1567, c. 38 A. I\S., iii. 452. 

- P.C.R., iv. 243. At this time, these acts seem not to have been rigidly enforced 
for Hume states that while there weie many instances of the prosecution of fore- 
stallers and regraters, few convictions were obtained ; and of those on recoid some 
appealed not to have been followed by any sentence. On loth May 1588, however 
two men were convicted and fined for fortstalling cattle and sheep, and keeping them 
up to a dearth (Commentaiies on Crimes, i. p. 504). 

' A.P.S., iii. 576-7. This statute, says Hume, •• is a literal transcript of the 
English statute 5 and 6 Edward YI. e. 14 '’ (Commentaries on Crimes, i. 503). 
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repledge any person so challenged was excluded. Persons convicted by 
an assize for common forestalling and regrating of markets were subject 
for the first fault to a fine of £40 Scots, and required to find surety to 
abstain in future under pain of one hundred rnerks. For the second 
fault, the offender and his surety were to be liable to pay one hundred 
merks ; and for the third fault, the offender was to come under the will 
of the Sovereign and to forfeit all his movable goods to the Crown. For 
the trial of these offences justice courts or ayres were to be held twice a 
year. And to facilitate a conviction the statute allowed the accused to 
be sent to an assize, on a general charge of being habit and repute a 
common engrosser or regrater, without any more special challenge. 1 
On 13th June 1592, the Convention found that the most part of the 
burghs were greatly hurt by, inter alia, forestalled?, regraters, and 
others, unfreemen having their residence outwith free burghs, usurping 
the lawful trade of freemen by selling staple wares, and keeping open 
booths in landward towns, villages, and burghs of barony, and sailing furth 
of the country with staple goods, to the injury of the trade of merchandise 
and the decay of burghs. To remedy this condition of matters, the 
magistrates and inhabitants of burghs were required to report to the 
general agent of the Convention the names of persons who so usurped the 
liberties of the burghs, with a view to prosecution.' 2 

1 Four years after this statute was passed, viz., on 9th June 1596, two men were 
convicted of forestalling and regrating in corn ; but Hume states he had not found 
that any punishment ensued. On the 12th of the same month, several persons were 
accused as regrateis, on the single ground of buying corn as merchants in order to 
sell again ; that being “according to the prosecutor’s creed” unlawful for any but 
maltsters and dealers in meal. The panels answered (“and certainly with reason ” 
says Hume) that corn is a lawful subject of merchandise, if trade is not carried on by 
forestalling and regrating ; that otherwise all transportation of corn from the remote 
parts of the country must cease, since none but merchants will be at the trouble, or 
even the hazard. The Justice, however, “ found the summons relevant,” and some 
of the panels were convicted, but no sentence appears on the lecord. Nor is any 
sentence marked in the case of several others who were convicted on the 25tli of the 
same mouth of forestalling and regrating in the article of corn (Commentaries on 
Crimes, i. 504). 

2 Con. Eec., i. 371. 
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In 1594 an act of parliament ratified all previous statutes relating to 
the punishment of regraters and forestalled, and ordained them to he 
put to full execution. 1 

On 30th June 1595 the Convention of Burghs, taking into account 
the injury done to their estate by the number of regraters, forestalled 
and coupers in all parts of the country, who contravened the acts both of 
parliament and burghs against these offences, ordained the general agent 
to obtain a commission from the Lords of Session to certain judges to 
enforce these acts, and if such a commission could not be obtained, 
instructed him to institute proceedings against offenders.-’ And on the 
1st of July thereafter the Convention, considering the increasing dearth 
of provisions occasioned by forestalling, regrating and couping, pro- 
hibited these practices under specified penalties, and required the 
magistrates of burghs to enforce the acts of convention. 8 On 2nd July 
1596, the Convention, considering the increasing dearth and the injury 
occasioned by the increase, inter alia , of forestalling, ordered each burgh 
to put the acts against it and other offences into execution, and to report 
its proceedings to the next convention. The burghs were also ordered 
to report the names of offenders to the agent in order that prosecutions 
might be instituted against them, 4 and three days afterwards the Con- 
vention, understanding that the fairs and markets of free burghs, and 
specially those of Aberdeen, were resorted to by forestalled and regraters 
who falsely represented themselves to be burgesses and freemen of 
burghs, required all merchant burgesses of every burgh who attended 
free markets and fairs to produce evidence of their being burgesses of 
and actual residents in the respective burghs, or the servant of such 
burgess, and failing their doing so they were to be subject to punishment 

1 1594, c. 76 A.P.S., iv. S6. 2 * Con. Rec. i., 462. 

1 Ibid., p. 467. On lltli November 1595-6, Hew Campbell of'Loxvdon, Sheriff of 
Ayr, represented to the Privy Council that two commissions of justiciary had been 
granted — one to Lord Ochiltree and the other to Wallace of Craigv — against 
regraters and forestalled in Ayrshire, and that, in the execution of these, disorder- 

had arisen. These commissions were tlierefoie discharged (P.C.R., v. 231-283). 

4 Con. Rec., p. 476. 
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as regraters or forestalled. 1 This act was ratified at the following Con- 
ventions held on 5th July 1597 2 and 1st July 1598. 3 On 2nd January 
1598-99 the Privy Council passed an act providing a remedy for the 
dearth of poultry and other vivers in Edinburgh and sundry parts of 
the realm, and requiring one or two bailies of every burgh to visit 
the market and establish measures for punishing transgressors, having 
for their pains one half of the penalties recovered. 4 * 6 At the Conven- 
tion held on 3rd July 1599 the acts of 1597 and 1598 were re-aftirmed, 
and Peebles was fined £ 20 Scots for failure in doing diligence to enforce 
them.’’ At the Convention held on 13th June 1600° and 5th July 

1602 these acts were re-affirmed. 7 The Convention held on 5th July 

1603 fined the burghs of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright for failure to 
enforce this act ; 8 and the following Convention, held on 3rd July 1604, 
modified the fine previously imposed on Kirkcudbright, and imposed 
modified fines on Dumfries and Lauder for similar failures. 0 The 
Convention held on 1st July 1605 re-affirmed the previous acts, and on 
the following day ordered Wigtown to follow out proceedings which it 
had commenced against regraters, etc. 1 " These acts were renewed by the 
Convention on 7th July 1606. 11 On 6th January 1607 the Privy Council 
passed an act for abating the fictitious scarcity and exorbitant prices of 
fowls, wild and tame, in Edinburgh, by fixing the prices of these for the 

1 Con. Rec., pp. 486-7. On 18th March 1596-7, on a complaint by Ludoviek 
Duke of Lennox, Sheriff Principal of Dumbarton, the Privy Council suspended a 
commission of justiciary against regraters and forestallers in Dumbartonshire granted 
to John Buchanan of Couston (P.C.R., v. 373). 

2 Con. Rec., ii. 5. :! lb., p. 25. 4 P.C.R., 511, 512. 

5 Con. Rec., ii. 44. On 19th February 1600 a commission of justiciary against 

regraters and forestallers, granted to John Robertson and Robert Arnote, on 21st 

December 1599, was annulled (P.C.R. , vi. 82, 83). 

6 Sundry commissions of justiciary procured against forestallers and regraters of 
markets having been used for the benefit of the grantees, and not for the public 
beijetit, all commissions of that nature were, by act of the Privy Council, dated 2nd 
October 1601, discharged, and publication of the discharge was ordered to be made 
at the market crosses of the head burghs (P.C.R. , vi. 291). 

7 Con. Rec., ii. pp. 74, 128. 8 lb., 155. 

19 lb., pp. 196, 199. ' 11 lb., p. 250. 


9 lb., pp. 173, 174. 
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future, and providing for tlie punishment of forestalled of the poultry 
market and other offenders. 1 On 5th July 1608 the Convention ordained 
Renfrew to follow out certain proceedings against regraters and fore- 
stalled, 2 and on 4th July 1 609 not only renewed these acts, but dealt 
specially with Perth, Dysart, Tnverkeithing and Cupar in relation to 
them. The Convention held on 3rd July 1610, “having examined the 
diligence of the most part of the burghs ” who had regraters and forestalled 
within their hounds, renewed their former acts in relation to these 
offences. 4 A similar course was followed on 2nd July 1611, 7th July 
1612, and 6th July 1614, and various burghs were ordered to produce their 
diligences against offenders. 0 At the Conventions held on 4th July 1615, 
2nd July 1616, 1st July 1617, and 7th July 1618, all the burghs were 
ordered to produce in writing at the next Convention exact diligence in 
punishing and restraining, inter alio*, regraters and forestalled. 1 ’ In 1617 
also Parliament passed an act defining the duties of Justices of the 
Peace and their constables, who bv sect. 10 were required to inform 
the Privy Council and the treasurer and advocate, at least once a year, 
as to forestalled and regratters of markets that order might be taken 
with them.' The Convention held on 7th July 1618, 8th July 1619, 
and 4th .July 1620, renewed its acts of 1613 and 1617 against regraters, 
etc.'’ At its meeting on 4th July 1621 the Convention passed an act in 
which, referring to the great injury sustained by the free burghs by the 
great number of forestalled forestalling their goods before these were 
presented to the market, it ordered every lmrgh to punish such of its 
inhabitants as forestalled any market.'- 1 On 8th August 1628 commis- 

1 P.C R., vii. 293. 2 Con. Kec.,ii. 250. : /&., pp. 273-274. 4 lb., p. 288. 

‘ lb., pp 31n, 342, 447. On 23rd April 1615 the Privy Council issued an order 
against forestalling the market of wild and tame fowl, etc., during the King’s stay 
in Edinburgh and for giving the first choice in the market to the King’s caterer 
(P C.R.. xi. 107). 

" Con. Rec.. iii. 3, 18, 36, 54. ■ 1617, c. S s. 10 A.P.S., iv. 537. 

' Con. Rec., iii. 54, S5, 99. 

9 Con. Rec.. iii. 117. On 22nd November 1623 the Justices of Peace of Dum- 
friesshire found that the greatest grievance the country had was from forestalled, 
■regrater- and maltmakers (I’. C.R., xiii. .831). 
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sions of revived justice ayres were nominated by the Privy Council, and 
the times and places for holding the ayres were fixed. Instructions 
were at the same time given to the commissioners as to, inter aha, the 
crimes to be dealt with, and among these were forestalling and regrating. 1 * * 
On 28th September 1639 an act against regraters and forestalled was 
passed in the Articles.- On 5th July 1655 a complaint was presented 
to the Convention, setting forth that several burgesses of free burghs, 
frequenting free markets and public fairs in these burghs, not only 
bought their goods there, but sent them to the country, never suffering 
them to go to the public market towns, thus not only greatly injuring 
the burgh in which the market was, in its custom and charge, but also 
raising prices to the loss of those who frequented the market. Such 
practices were therefore prohibited, and burgesses of free burghs, and 
all others, were required not to buy commodities at any time elsewhere 
than in the towns in which markets were held, and in the market place 
of free burghs, under penalties. a In instructions to Justices of the 
Peace issued by the Scottish Council of the Lord Protector on 12th 
November 1655, these justices were directed to put in execution the 
acts of parliament in regard to forestalled and regraters of markets.* 
The act of 5th July 1655 was referred to in the Convention held 
on 4th July 1656, and was appointed to be put into execution by the 
whole burghs, “ that such forestalling ” might be prevented. 5 An Act 
of Parliament, passed in 1661 for erecting of manufactories, discharged 
all regraters and forestalled of markets of wool, and enacted that no 
merchant or person should buy and keep up wool to a dearth, 
but should buy it to be sold in open market, under the pains 
set forth in the statutes against forestalled. 1 ’ In a commission 
and instructions to justices of the peace and constables, issued in 
1661, they were required, as in 1617, to report at least once a 


1 P.C.R., ii., 2nd series, p. 437. 

s Con. Rec., iii. 405. 

5 lb., iii. 420. 


- A.P.S., v. 604. 

4 A.P.S.. vi., ii. $34, s. 12. 

6 1661, e. 2S0 A.P.S.. vii. 261, 262 
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year as to forestalled and regraters of markets, with a view to 

punishment. 1 

These statutes, however, are now, and have long been, in desuetude, 
and were held to be so in the case of Leishman v. the Magistrates of 

Ayr, 8tli March 1800. 2 In that case a warrant granted by a sheriff, 

authorising magistrates, in a period of scarcity, to seize and sell, at the 
market price, oatmeal purchased from farmers by a dealer, and meant 
by him to be carried out of the county, was held to be illegal, and the 
court expressed strong disapprobation of every interference of magis- 
trates and judges with the free circulation of the necessaries of life, as 
such interference, instead of diminishing, would increase scarcity, and 
produce a famine in large towns. It is not easy, it was said, to figure 
a case of such urgency as to justify a warrant of the nature complained 
of. When anything of the kind is apprehended, application should be 
made, not to the judge ordinary, but to Parliament or the Privy 
Council. At the same time it was held that the purchases complained 
of had no connection with forestalling and regrating, which, it was 
added, are well defined by Mr Hume on Crimes, ii. 403. 3 

Professor Thorold Rogers thus summarises the criticism of these 
obsolete statutes. To forbid traffic in articles of prime necessity, he 
says, is to encourage waste when plenty prevails, to induce famine when 
dearth is near. The corn dealer equalises supply, and if by withholding 

1 1661, 338 ; A.P.S., vii. 306, 308. Besides the laws against forestalling and 
regrating, says Hume, the policy of former times shackled the commerce of the 
lieges with many other and more vexatious restraints, which were enforced by 
fines and confiscations, and in some instances by more severe penalties. Ac- 
cordingly, there are instances in the record, from time to time, of prosecutions 
for such offences as these : the transporting of tallow furth of the kingdom ; 
the selling of linen, cattle, etc., to the English ; and the enhancing of the price 
of malt. But, says Hume, writing in 1819, it would serve no purpose to enlarge 
on these points of dittav, which were long ago thrown out of the criminal code by 
the great change which lias taken place in the condition of the country, and the 
habits and opinions of our people on subjects of this sort (Commentaries on Crimes, 
i. p. 505). 

2 Faculty Decisions, xii. 391. 

3 See footnotes, pp. 149, n. 2 ; 152, n. 2 ; 153, n. 1 ; 158, n. 1. 
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his corn from market he makes it dearer, lie also makes it cheaper than 
it would he by bringing it out when it otherwise would be scarce. Xow 
this, he continues, is certainly true. But though our forefathers doubt- 
lessly erred in making these practices an offence, they did not compel 
sales, and I find that producers were very acute during the Middle Ages, 
and for the matter of that, buyers, too, in doling out their supplies to 
the market, or in making purchases, according to their interpretation of 
the amount in hand or available for sale. The most critical sales of the 
year are those effected in early summer, when the amount of the last 
year’s produce is known pretty correctly, and the prospects of the 
ensuing harvest can be fairly guessed. The Englishman of the Middle 
Ages disliked intermediaries in trade, and strove to dispense with 
them as far as possible. He did his best to buy all his goods at first 
hand . 1 In this respect there seems no reason to doubt that Scotsmen 
followed a similar course. 


1 Six Centuries "f Work and Wuyes, i. 143—4. 
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II. 

NOTES ON THE ANCIENT BURGH SEAL OF CRAIL, AND THE SEAL 
OF THE CHAPTER OF THE ABBEY OF COUPAR. By A. H. MILLAR, 
F.S.A. Seor. 

The antique instrument used for impressing the ancient burgh seal of 
Crail was accidentally discovered in August 1902 within an old house 
in that burgh. Mr James Meldrum, joiner, Crail, had purchased a 
ruinous tenement in Castle Street, Crail, which had at one time been 
used as a post office. While the house was in process of demolition 
the seal was found. It had been laid upon the top of the main wall, 
immediately under the sloping roof, evidently with the purpose of con- 
cealing it. There is a tradition that one of the old burgh seals of Crail 
which had been superseded was lost more than a century ago ; and it is 
not unlikely that the apparatus now discovered is the missing seal. In 
any case, the right of the Town Council of Crail to this seal was indis- 
putable. It was claimed by the town-clerk, and has been placed for 
safety in the charter-room of the burgh. 

The seal (fig. 1) is worked on the same principle as the modern 
copying-press. The base consists of an oblong block of oak (very much 
worm-eaten) measuring 7 inches by 61 inches, and 11 inch thick. On 
the under side and on the top of this block there are corresponding bands 
of iron, | inch broad, sunk flush with the surface, and running parallel 
with the block across its smaller measurement. The standard which 
holds the screw is fixed through these iron bands, and is set diagonally 
across the block. It stands two inches above the surface of the block,, 
and is made of iron, ornamented in the centre by a series of small panels, 
each decorated with a conventional thistle. The screw which works in 
this standard is 21 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, and has a deeply- 
cut square-faced thread. It is finished with a square holt-head, intended 
to be operated by a lever, crank, or key of some kind. In the centre of 
the oak block there is inset the copper die or matrix for the reverse of 
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the seal. The corresponding obverse die consists of a plate of copper 
-jj inch thick, with four perforations forming a square on the circle. 
Through these perforations four iron pins are passed, and these again are 
riveted into a circular iron disc, against which the screw exerts down- 
ward pressure when worked by the lever. When a double impression 
is to he taken, the disc with the copper die is put in position with the 
four pins set in corresponding holes in the block, and then the turning 
of the screw drives the one die towards the other, and an impression is 
given on the intervening wax placed between the dies. The moulding 
around the block shows that the apparatus is of an ancient date. The 
impression measures 2| inches within the outer enclosing circle. 

The devices on the double seal of Crail are of very great interest. 
The obverse shows the Virgin and Child, and the reverse has a galley. 
The former was evidently used in pre-Reformation times, while ecclesias- 
tical power was still exercised in the Scottish burghs. Dundee had a 
seal with the Virgin and Child on obverse, that was discontinued after 
the Reformation ; so Crail, which was the site of a collegiate church of 
St Mary, seems to have abandoned the ecclesiastical die of the double 
seal, and to have used only the secular device of the galley. The legend 
around each of the dies is “ Siyillum Commune Burgi de Karale.” In 
my work entitled Fife : Pictorial and Historic ol, the following passage 
refers to this seal : — 

“The seal of the burgh of Crail has been in use for many centuries, and 
evidently suggests the early prosperity of the place as having been attributed 
to its maritime importance. The oldest impression of this seal known to exist 
is now preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, and was appended on 
20th September 1357 to the important document whereby the leading 
Scottish burghs became hound to supply to Edward III. the ransom demanded 
for David II. It is thus described : — uhrerse — The Virgin seated on a bench 
with the Holy Child in her lap ; an angel swings a censer on each side. Reverse 
— A large galley, clinker built, with dragon-head, one mast and large yard 
with close-furled sail and cordage. On deck a netting is stretched, over which 
six or more heads appear ; a crescent in upper sinister of angle of yard.' 1 


The late Marquis of Bute, in his elaborate work entitled The Arms 
of the Royal and Parliament ary Burjhs of Scotland, published in 1897, 
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devotes much space to the seal of Crail. He suggests that the seven 
figures, whose heads are shown above the gunwale of the galley, should 
he described as “ naked mariners,” the nudity of the seamen in the seal 
of Pittenweem being especially marked. The stars are different in 
number in the two seals of the burgh now used. The large seal has one 
star with the moon on the sinister side, and four stars on the dexter 
side : but the smaller seal has four stars on each side of the mast. 
Referring to the obverse, Lord Bute quotes from Astle and Henry Laing, 
also giving the above quotation from Fife : Pictorial and Historical. 
It should be noticed that the angels with censers, shown at each side of 
the Virgin, are swinging these censers, not in the Roman but in the 
French manner. • This was characteristic in Scottish seals before the 
Reformation, and is especially noticeable in the early seal of Dundee, 
which bears the figures of St Mary and attendant angels. The facts 
that the seal now discovered corresponds in every detail with the oldest 
extant impression — that of 1357 — and that it retains the ecclesiastical 
matrix, seem to indicate that it belongs to a date earlier than 1550. 
The matrices may have been preserved, and mounted upon the apparatus 
with the screw at a later date. 

Seal of the Chapter of Coupar Abbey . — The Abbey of Coupar-in-Angus 
was founded by Malcolm IV. on Pith July 1164, and was occupied by 
Cistercian monks. According to Keith (Catalogue of Bishops, p. 257) 
this date is given by Matthew Paris, and confirmed by Angelus 
Manriquez, the historian of the Cistercian Order. The abbey buildings 
must have been of considerable extent at one time ; but after the 
Reformation the abbey was demolished, and its stones were freely used 
for secular buildings in the neighbourhood. Many of the kings of 
Scotland were munificent benefactors of this foundation, among them 
being Alexander II., Robert I. and Robert II., and on several occasions 
the abbey was used as a royal residence, notably by Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1562, shortly before its demolition. Xext to the kings, the 
Hays of Errol were the most generous donors, their gifts beginning in 
1170 and continuing till the middle of the sixteenth century. William 
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de la Hava gave lands in the Carse of Guwrie to this abbey in 1170, and 
selected it as the burial-place of his descendants ; and in 1585 the seventh 
Earl of Errol was buried here, being the fifteenth head of the race 
interred in the family sepulchre. The lands were secularised after the 
Reformation, and on 20tli December 1607 James VI. conferred them 
upon Janies Elphinstone, second son ot Secretary Elphinstone, Lord 
Balmerinoch, with the title of Baron Coupar. He died in 1669 without 
issue, and the estates fell to his nephew John, third Lord Balmerinoch. 
Arthur, sixth Lord Balmerinoch, was executed as a rebel in 1716, and 
the estates were forfeited to the Crown. 

Henry Laing, in his Catali'jne of Seal s, describes an impression 
from the Seal of the Chapter of Coupar Abbey, which he found m the 
possession of the late Sir James Gibson Caimiehael about sixty years 
ago. The following is Laing's description : — 

“Seal of the Chapter of the Abbey of C’oupar-in- Angus : — A rich design. 
Within a Gothic niche a figure of the Virgin, sitting, holding in her right hand 
a branch of lilies, and her left hand supporting the infant Jesus, standing on 
the seat beside her : in the lower part of the seal, within an arched mclie, an 
Abbot in front, with a crozier, kneeling at prayer : at the sides ot the niche are 
two shields, the dexter one bearing the amis ot .Scotland, the sinister, three 
escutcheon#, being the bearings of Hay. Inscription around seal : — ' S. Comune 
Cap[itu]li Mon. de Gupro.’ Common Seal of tile Chapter of the Monastery 
of Coupar. The date of the impression i~ a.d. 1332.” 

This is the only description of the seal by an expert with which I am 
acquainted. In October lb02 Mr Richard Morn-on, dealer in antiquities, 
Dundee, brought to me for inspection a brass seal which I was able to 
identify as the Capitular Seal of Coupar Abbey. It is an oval or 
vesica seal (fig. 2) made of brass, the face measuring 1 inches by 
2_' inches. The matrix in every way corresponds with Laing's descrip- 
tion, the only dubious part being the kneeling abbot between the 
two shields, which requires very close examination. The seal Woc-k 
is surmounted by a figure of the crowned Virgin holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms, the figure being cast in brass so as to form the handle of the 
seal. The total height of this figure is 4^ inches, and its greatest 
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breadth is 1^ inches. About twenty years ago the seal was in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr O. B. Simpson, Dundee. Front him it passed to the 



Fig. 2. Seal of the Chapter of Coupar Abbey, 


late Mr C. G. Maxwell, Dundee, at whose sale in 1901 it was purchased 
by Mr Richard Morrison. In October 1902 the seal was acquired by 
Lady Abereromby, Camperdown House, Dundee. 

[The Society is indebted to Mr A. H. Millar for the use of the blocks 
of the seals described in this paper.] 
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III. 

NOTICE OF A COLLECTION OF PERFORATED STONE OBJECTS, FROM 
THE GARIOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A. Scoi. 

Many perforated articles of stone of greater or less antiquity have 
Been found, the use of which we have no difficulty in defining. Among 
such articles are stone axes, stone hammers, whorls, heads, and sink- 
stones for nets or lines; hut this collection of perforated stones from 
Central Aberdeenshire seems to be quite different front any of the recog- 
nised types. 

Lo’-alitin •>. — The collection, which consists of sixty-five specimens, has 
been gathered during the last live years in the Gariocli district of Aber- 
deenshire front eight different localities in five parishes : — Eleven are 
from Xewhigging, parish of Culsalmond; one is from the Kirkyard of 
Culsalmond ; five are from the adjoining farms of Jericho and Colpy, 
Culsalmond; two are from Johnstone, parish of Leslie ; one is from 
Cushieston, parish of Kayne : one is from Lochend, Barra, parish of 
Bnurtie; three are from Harlaw, parish of Chapel of Gariocli : and forty- 
one are from Logie-Elphiiutune estate, also in Chapel of Gariocli. 

All the .specimen? have been turned up by the plough, none having 
been found associated with burials or dwelling sites: at the same time 
many Hint implements have been found in most of the localities named, 
especially in the first, third, and last-mentioned ones, these, I believe, 
having been more thoroughly searched. The Logie-Elphinstnne district, 
which has produced about two-thirds of the collection, has been found to 
be very rich indeed in prehistoric remains, many urns, stone axes, hammer 
stones, arrowheads, and other flint implements having been recovered. 

Description . — The materials out of which they have been made are 
usually slate and the common “ heathen ” stone, which is found scattered 
all over the fields. Slate is plentiful, the Fond land Hills on the NAY. 
boundary of the Gariocli being composed of this material. Very few of 
the specimens have been made from water-worn stones. The smaller 
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unes, which are usually made of slate, have been dressed Hat on both 
sides and ground round the periphery, and the larger ones, which are 
made of various kinds of stone, have been chipped into the requisite 
shape. Some of the latter, however, are naturally fractured stones, the 
only artificial work on which is the perforation. 

With the exception of four of the specimens, which are bored near the 
end, the perforations are all at or near the centre of the objects. The 
holes, which are generally bored in the smaller specimens, and are picked 
out in the larger ones, have been made from both faces. In the 
majority of cases the perforation goes through the object at an angle, the 
centre of the bore on one side not being exactly opposite the centie on 
the other side. Several of the specimens show the perforation begun 
and not finished. In fifty-three specimens the making of the hole has been 
completed, twenty-seven having been bored and twenty-six having been 
picked out, while in eleven specimens the hole has been commenced but 
not finished. In four of these eleven cases the process has been la- 
boring, and in seven by picking out. * hie specimen. Xo. 12, has been 
neatly brought to the required thickness and ground round the circumfer- 
ence to an almost circular shape, hut there is no sign of the perforation 
having been begun. This one, along with Xo. 13, which has been brought 
to the required shape, and in which the boring of the hole ha-- been com- 
menced, seem to show that the making of the hole had usually been left 
to the last ; one specimen, however, Xo. 15, which has the perforation 
complete and which is rather irregular in shape, seems to have a circular 
marking across one of the projecting angles, as if it had been intended to 
reduce it to a circular shape, in which case the making of the hole was 
apparently the first and the shaping of the article the last process. The 
specimens with the unfinished perforations show that when the perforat- 
ing was commenced by boring it was finished by holing, and when it was 
commenced by picking it was finished by picking. The two processes 
were therefore not employed in making the same hole. Tt is impossible 
to say which process is the older. In two of tlie groups, into which we 
have divided the collection, and which are composed of the smaller and 
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more finely finished articles, the boring process alone has been in vogue, 
while in the third group, in which the articles are much larger and more 
roughly finished, both the boring and picking processes can he seen. 
From this it appears that the two processes may have been in use at the 
same time. 

The objects (figs. 1 to Co ) arrange themselves into three distinct 
groups, the first of which, numbering four specimens, Nos. 1 to 4, is 
composed of those articles which have the perforation near the end, and 
which all have the holes bored. The holes are countersunk from both 
faces of the object, and taper towards the centre from both sides. These 
four specimens are all more or less water-worn, the largest and the 
smallest being flattened oval pebbles, Nos. 1, ’2 and 4 are from Logie- 
Elpliinstone district, and No. 3 is from Newbigging. 

The second and third groups are composed of those articles which 
have the perforation at or near the centre, and they form practically the 
whole of the collection. They number sixty-one specimens, and seem to 
he composed of objects which have not been put on record before, so far 
as Scotland is concerned. These two groups seem to go together, and if 
one group is found in a district the other may be expected. At least, I 
have found it so in three different localities. 

The second group is composed of the smaller and more finely finished 
articles, and numbers seventeen specimens, Nos. 5 to 21, of which eight 
are from Logie-Elphinstone, one is from Colpy Farm, one is from the 
Kirkyard of Culsalmond, one is from Locliend, Barra, three are from 
Harlaw, and three are from Newbigging. Most of them are carefully 
manufactured to the desired thickness, and are well dressed to an almost 
circular shape. They vary in size from jj of an inch to 1 jf inches in 
diameter, and from dV of an inch to of an inch in thickness. The 
holes, which, with the exception of No. 16, are all countersunk and 
taper in from both sides, vary from about -jk- of an inch to j- of an inch 
at the narrowest part, the two smallest holes being found in No. 6, one 
of the smallest, and in No. 21, the largest specimen of this group. No. 
16, from Newbigging, differs from all tire others in having its hole drilled 



Figs. 1— g(3. Pei l'orateil Stone Objects fiom the Gaiioch. (Scale, 4 lineal'.) 
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straight through the stone with no tapering, and also in having the top 
and bottom sides Levelled all round for about yb. of an inch from the 
outer edge. No. 12 before mentioned, from Colpy Farm, which belongs 
to this group, and which has been carefully dressed to the desired thick- 
ness and ground round the circumference, shows no trace of the hole 
having been commenced. No. 14, from Harlaw, shows a second hole to 
have been begun on one side, but apparently after it had been com- 
menced it was found to be too far out of the truth to meet the hole on 
the other side, and being discontinued another hole was bored in the 
right place. Another specimen, Xo. 13, from Xewbigging, shows the 
boring to have been started from both sides but not completed. 
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The third group is composed of the larger and more roughly formed 
articles, and numbers forty-four specimens, Xos. 22 to 65, of which 
thirty are from Logie-Elpliinstoiio, four are from Jericho and Colpy 

1 In this specimen the perforation lias not been commenced. Since this notice 
was written I have lereived from Seotstou. Inseh. a specimen almost similar to No. 
12. It has been ground round the periphery, and the perfoiation has not been 
begun. 



Figs. 27-50. Perforated Stone Objects Iiom the Garioeli. (Scale. J linear.; 
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Farm, two are from Johnstone, one is from Cushieston, aiul seven are 
from Xewbigging. Some of them are roughly circular, others are 
triangular, some are four-sided, and many can hardly be described, 
the stones being naturally fractured and showing little or no dressing 
except the perforation. They vary in size from about 1 inch to 7 
inches in diameter, and from J of an inch to inches in thickness. 
The perforation is complete in thirty-four specimens, twenty-six 
having been picked and eight bored. The perforation has not been 
finished in ten specimens, in three of which the process had been by 
boring, and in seven by picking. The holes at the narrowest part 
vary from W of an inch to slightly more than 1 inch in diameter. 

Probable uses . — The question now is, AY hat was the probable purpose 
of these objects, which from their numbers must have been in common 
use among the ancient inhabitants of so many parts of the “Howe o’ the 
t larioch”! Were they implements, ornaments, weapons, amulets, toys, 
( >r articles of dress ? 

On the face of them they do not seem to have been either weapons or 
toys. I mention toys because I have a small axe of slate, 1{-;' inches 
long, of an inch thick, and of an inch at its greatest breadth, which 
was found in the Logie-Elphinstone district, and which apparently was 
a toy. Xo doubt the ancient inhabitant of Scotland provided toys for 
his children, as did the ancient Egyptian. I have been informed that 
within the last thirty years an old ladv in Roxburghshire kept a per- 
forated stone hanging behind one of the doors of lier house for luck. It 
was almost identical to Xo. 59 both in shape and size, and it was always 
spoken of as a charm. We are quite familiar with Hint arrow-heads, 
-tone axes, and beads having been used as charms in the not far distant 
past, so we may take it that these objects were not made as amulets, 
although later we find them invested with an odour of superstition. 
This limits the question to whether they were implements, ornaments, 
or articles of dress, and it seems probable that each of these three types 
is represented in this collection. 

Taking the first group of four specimens with the hole near the end, 



Figs 51-65. Perforated Stone Objects, from the Gariocli. (Scale, \ linear.) 
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it is quite obvious that three of them, Xos. 1, 2 and 3, were pendants, and 
very likely were ornaments. It is extremely improbable that they could 
have been used as sink-stones, both on account of their lightness and on 
account of the distance at which they were found from any water of 
importance where they might have been used. The two specimens Xos. 
1 and 2, from Logie-Elphinstone, were found near the top of a ridge of 
land about half a mile from the nearest water, the T ry, which is a quick 
running stream of no great size. Xo. 3, from Xewbigging, is only of 
an inch at its greatest diameter, and is thus far too small for a sinker, 
while the nearest burn is little more than a ditch. The holes in these 
three specimens are so very small that it is not at all likely that the 
fishing lines used by prehistoric man would have been fine enough to go 
through them. It therefore seems probable that they were simply orna- 
ments strung like heads. The remaining specimen of this group, Xo. 4, 
from Logie-Elphinstone, differs from the three others in having a much 
larger hole and in being incomplete. If not an ornament like the other 
three, it is quite possible that it may have been a stone bracer which has 
got broken. One of the bracers in our Museum was found within three 
miles of this district, at the llayne Stone Circle, and I have an oblong slate 
implement, 1 [ *- inches long, ] ji of an inch broad, ami of an inch thick, 
with a hole at each end, from the same Logie-Elphinstone district, which 
may have been a bracer, though it seems rather small for that purpose. 

The second group is composed of seventeen specimens all having the 
holes bored and none picked out. These look like whorls at the first 
glance, but on better consideration it is seen that they are thinner; and 
the holes are smaller than in the ordinary Scottish whorl. Again, 
with the exception of Xo. 10, all the holes are tapered front both 
faces and they go through the object at an angle, so that it would have 
been impo-»ible to have adjusted them on spindles, even had the 
spindles been small enough for the holes. Like the previous group they 
are all too light for sinkers, and they have all been found at a distance 
front water. The mo<t of the specimens in this group would have made 
very serviceable buttons if a thong were passed through the hole and 
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then knotted, the countersinking forming a receptacle for the knot. Sir 
John Evans says : — “ Sir Wollaston Franks has suggested that some per- 
forated discs may have been used as dress fasteners, and mentions that 
very similar objects have been found in Mexico which there is every 
reason to believe were used as buttons. He also instances a specimen 
from South Wales which has evidently had a cord passed through it, as 
the edges of the hole in the centre are much worn by friction. Such a 
view carries much probability with it so far as it relates to thin discs of 
stone with small central holes not parallel but tapering from both faces.” 1 
No. 5, from Logie-Elphinstone, and No. 6, from Newbigging, seem too 
small for buttons, while in the first-named specimen the hole is far too big 
in proportion to the whole object to have been used in this fashion, and 
in the last mentioned one the hole is too small for this purpose, it being 
only Jtt of an inch in diameter. These two may have been used as beads. 

Coming now to the third group, which comprises forty-four specimens, 
embracing all the larger and more roughly formed articles, we find that 
thirty-three of them have the holes picked out and eleven are bored, the 
bored ones being found among the smaller specimens, whereas the picked 
ones include all the larger. 

When we review the whole of the second and third groups together, so 
gradual and complete are the various stages in the development of the 
objects from the smaller and more finely finished ones to the larger and 
Tougher ones, that it seems as if the whole parcel of relics contained only 
one class of object, the use of which we are unable to conjecture. But 
if we accept the smaller and more finely finished articles as buttons 
or beads, then the larger ones must represent a different type of article 
altogether. If the two largest specimens Nos. 64 and Go, or even 
if any of the five specimens Nos. 43, 44, 45, 48 and 49, with 
their unfinished picked holes, had been found singly by themselves 
and not in conjunction with the other groups of this collection, we 
should readily have accepted them as anvil stones, but when we find 
.the article with the hole complete, we see that what we might have 
1 Sir John Evans, Aiicient SlOtv Imphui'Hti, 2nd edition, p. 439. 
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taken for an anvil stone was no such thing ; that the abrasion on the 
stone was only the beginning i>f a hole which was to go right through 
the object, a thing that never occurs on an anvil stone. Apparently 
then they are not anvil stones. As there is no body of water in 
the vicinity of where they were found we must find for them some use 
other than that of sink-stones. “ In Samoa fiat circular discs of stone 2 
inches in diameter, with central holes, are used to prevent rats from reach- 
ing provisions, which are suspended in baskets by a cord. One of these 
discs strung on a cord suffices for the purpose.” 1 Some of these objects 
would have answered this purpose well enough. It has been suggested 
that some of the larger specimens may have been fixed on the end of a 
wooden shaft and used as clubs. Weapons of this type are used in 
Queensland and New Guinea, the stone disc being fixed in its proper 
place by having a ribbon of plaited grass wound round the shaft on 
both sides of the disc. Some of the objects show the picked holes 
worked quite smooth by friction at the narrowest part, while others 
show all the picking clearly defined. Others, again, show the picking 
to have been worn almost smooth on both sides. One, Xo. 38, from 
Logie-Elphinstone, is worn smooth on one side only, and several show 
grooves running round the inside and outside of the hole. These seem to 
suggest that some sharp pointed spindle or other implement had been 
rotating in the hole and had occasionally jumped out. Possibly this may 
have been some kind of bow drill which required the upper end of the 
spindle to he kept steady, a perforated stone held in the hand being used 
for that purpose. The whole of this group, with the exception of two or 
three of the largest specimens, would have been quite handy and suitable 
for this purpose. If they were used to produce tire, it is strange that the 
same fire drill was not in use in other parts of the country ; and if it 
were to drill holes in stone, hone, or horn, we should surely find a greater 
abundance of objects with drilled holes. (Jut of this collection of sixty- 
five perforated objects only one, Xo. 16, can he said to have the hole 
drilled. 

1 Sir John Evans. AnHent Stone Implements, 2nd edition, p. 439. 
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We have thus what seem to he three distinct types of perforated stone 
objects, the first group being composed of pendants, which may have 
been ornaments, the second group being composed of discs, which may 
have been used as buttons and beads, and the third group being com- 
posed of irregularly shaped stones, of which the greater number have 
apparently been used to steady the end of a rotating spindle or shaft. 

While many parts of Scotland have produced numbers of perforated 
discs of stone, yet so scattered has been their occurrence, that they never 
seem to have been recognised before as other than sink-stones, notwith- 
standing that they have been very often found far distant from any place, 
which, either in ancient or modern times, has been covered with water, 
where they could have been used. It is strange that so many specimens 
should have been found in this single district, and this leads us to think 
that possibly a seat of manufacture of these objects was in the Gariocli, 
from which they were distributed to other localities. Now that attention 
has been called to them, we may expect to hear of greater numbers being 
found in other parts. Still, if they were common articles of use all 
over the country, it is surprising that they have not been found in 
larger numbers in the Culbin, Glenluce, Shewalton, and Stevenston 
Sands — areas which have each produced such large numbers of so many 
different types of prehistoric objects. These areas have been so thoroughly 
searched that, if these discs had been in common use there, it is certain 
that they would have been discovered. 

As none of the articles in this collection have been found directly 
associated with any special prehistoric type of object, we are not able 
to assign the relics to any particular period. Perforated stones of some 
of these types have been found in crannogs and have been considered 
whorls. They have been discovered to have been in use in ancient 
hill forts in Ayrshire. The district where most of them were 
found is very rich in stone implements and Bronze-Age burials, and it 
is quite possible that while some of these objects may belong to 
comparatively recent times others of them may go hack to the very 
beginning of the Iron Age or even further. 
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Monday, 9 th March 1903. 

DAVID MIR RAY. LL D., Vice-President, iji the Chair. 

A Ballot having heeii taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 


Anna. Countess of Moray, Beechwood, Murray-Held. 

IioBERT Coltmax Clephax, F.S.A., Via - Pre -< i'It nt of Sue. of Antup if 
XanadU, Marine Hmi.e, Tynemouth. 

D. F. Lowe, M.A., LL.D., HeriotA Hospital. 

Lord Strath coxa and Mount 1!oyal, G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL D . Glencoe, 
Argyllshire. 

•Tames Ritchie, The School lm use, Port-Elphinston, Inverurie, was duly 
elected a Corresponding Memher. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Peter Anderson. Baekhill of Draehlaw, through F. Pi. 

Coles. 

•let Button, with .supplementary \ -shaped perforation, found at Cairn 
Riv, Inverkeitliny, Aberdeen-hire. in 1862. 

(2) By Dr -John Drew. Rudeeroft, Stirling. 

Iron Axe-liead of peculiar form, found under the foundations of an 
oil house in Stirling. 

(3) By Robert Muxro, M.I)., LL.D., Vice-President. 

Lronze Socketed Axe, said to be one of a hoard of bronze objects 
found with a bronze caldron at Kilkerran, Ayrshire, before 1846, of 
which two bronze socketed axes, part of a sword-blade and one of the 
rings of the caldron are already in the Museum. 
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(4) By Geo. P. Johnston, 33 George Street. 

The First Edition of Hume of G< xlcroft’s History. 4to. Privately 
printed. 1901. 

(5) By Dr R. de Brus Trotter. 

Galloway Gossip ; or, the Southern Albanich eighty years ago. Svo. 
1901. 

(6) By the Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 

Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Yol. iv. 1507-13. 
Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King-of-Arius. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Second Series. 
Yol. iv. Edited hv P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient 
(Scottish) History and Palaeography. 

(7) By Alex. Thomson. F.S.A. Scot. 

Lauder and Lauderdale. By Alex. Thomson, Galashiels. 1903. 

(8) By the Master of the Rolls. 

Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III., a.d. 1227-1231. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Richard II., a.d. 1 388-92. 

Calendar of Papal Letters. Yol. iv. a.d. 1362-1404. 

Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward III. Y<>1. vi. a.d. 1341-1343. 
Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office. Yol. iv. 

There were also Exhibited : — 

(1) By Thomas Ireland, L R.C.P.. through IV. \V. Ireland, M.D., 

F.S.A. Scot. 

A collection of Stone Axes and other Implements, from British 
Guiana. 

(2) By G. H. Carphin, through A. J. S. Brook, F.S.A. Scot. 
Circular Silver Badge of the Six Feet Club (Edinburgh), instituted 

in 1826. 
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(3) By Charles Stuart Davidson, H.M. General Register House. 
A selection of Old Edinburgh Badges, in lead and brass, of Town 
Porters, Chimney Sweeps, and Drovers. 

The following Communications were read: — 


I. 

EXPLORATION OF SIX SMALL CAIRNS AT ABERLOUR, BANFFSHIRE. 

By Tue Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY, Secretary. 

On the 21st and 22d of August 1902 I opened, with the kind per- 
mission of Mr John Findlay of Aberlour House, Aberlour, several small 
cairns. They formed but a few of a considerable number distributed 
with great regularity in parallel rows on the sloping side of a moor called 
Kelter, on the north side of Meikle Conval, and to the east of Ben Rinnes 
There were a sufficient number of these cairns, which could only have 
been sepulchral, to term the place a prehistoric cemetery, though in 
those examined no traces of interment could be found. 

No. 1 had a diameter of 16 feet and a height of 2 feet. A few small 
pieces of charcoal were found in the earth and stones that composed the 
cairn, at a depth of 30 inches, and 9 feet 3 inches from the west end of 
the cutting. But there were no signs of cremation or of burnt earth. 
The stones were mostly rounded boulders of granite, such as could 
easily he lifted in one hand. The trench was cut from east to west, and 
enlarged at the centre to include a space 9i feet by 7 feet ; but no 
human remains were found, and no cist. The light yellow subsoil on 
which the cairn rested was quite hard, and had never been moved. 

No. 2 lay 78 yards nearly due east of No. 1. It had a diameter of 
17 feet, and was 2 feet 8 inches high. This was a cairn like the last, 
and here also a little charcoal was found at the middle and to the north 
of it, in very small quantity and much decayed. The transverse trench 
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from east to west was enlarged to cover an area of 8 feet square, but no 
cist or interment or relic was brought to light. The yellow subsoil had 
never been trenched before. 

Xo. 3 was 66 yards south of Xo. 2, had a diameter of 14 feet and a 
height of 17 inches. An excavation 71 feet by 61 feet at the centre and 
carried down to the untouched yellow sandy earth below disclosed no 
traces of human handiwork, not even burnt wood. 

Xo. 1 was 14 yards south-west of Xo. 3, had a diameter of 16 feet and 
a height of 11 feet. It was made of stones with a little earth between 
like the others. An excavation 14 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 3 inches at 
the widest, ami 4 feet 10 inches deep, was made across the centre, but 
nothing was found. 

Xo. 5 lay 16 yards west of Xo. 4, and was a stone-setting rather than 
a cairn, but it formed part of the cemetery. It measured 39 feet by 4 
feet 9 inches wide, was only a few inches above the level of the ground, 
and if prolonged would pass about one yard to the east of Xo. 2 as it lay 
nearly north and south. Tim south end was well marked by three 
large stones standing in the same line as the axis of the stone-setting. 
The centre one was upright and measured 2 feet high above ground, the 
other two were recumbent. All three stones were as much as two men 
with levers could move. I had 21 feet of the southern half of the 
setting cleared of stones, hut found nothing. The stones were larger 
than most of the stones in the cairns already explored, and lay in one 
or two layers, according to size, on the top of the yellow subsoil, which 
was quite hard and had never been disturbed. 

Xo. 6 measured 141- feet and 131 feet in its diameters, and was 1-1- 
feet in height, and lay close to Xo. 4. An excavation 10 feet square 
was made at the centre to a depth of 2 feet, when the hard yellow 
stratum was reached. Here, again, no cist, relic, or vestige of hone, 
human or animal, was encountered. 

Although the exploration of these small cairns was fruitless, it is not 
without interest. The interments seem to have been made by laying 
the corpse on the ground and covering it with a very low circular heap 
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of stones and sand. The nature of the moor is so wet that in a few 
years all trace of a hody would probably disappear. From the absence 
of any cist or of the smallest object of sepulchral furniture for the 
deceased, it seems likely that these small mounds mark interments of 
comparatively late date. 


II. 

A VISIT TO El LEACH- AX-XAOIMH (HIXBA). By 
WILLIAM V. IRELAXD, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the summer of 1901, along with Mr IV. C. Maughen, I visited 
this island. To Dr Patrick II. Gillies, of Kilbrandon, I am much 
indebted, not only for his guidance to the place, but also for a large 
part of the information in this paper. The remarks about the meaning 
and etymology of Gaelic wolds are entirely derived from I >r Gillies. 
He revisited the island last year and took some new photographic views. 
I am also indebted to Mr Benjamin X. Peach, LL.lt., of H.M. Geological 
Survey, who visited the island last summer, for five photographic views 
and for some useful notes about the buildings. 

After establishing himself at Ii or Iona, to which his possession 
was confirmed by the Pietish king Bridei. and also by Conall, the 
king of Scottish Dalriada, St Columha, in the prosecution of his 
missionary work, planted churches and religious Colonies in the 
islands around — Ethiea Insula (Tiree), Elcne Insula (off Islay), Scia 
(Skye), Egea Insula (Egg). Adamnan, in his Life of St Columha, 
frequently mentions the Saint’s visit to the island of Hinba or Himha, 
where lie had a monastery, over which he placed his maternal uncle 
Email. The date of this establishment must have been between 
a.d. 563 and 571. Xo island of the Hebrides now bears this name. 
It has been derived from an old Gaelic word Imbacli or Imbeli, 
meaning a surrounding sea. All traces of the locality seemed to be lost 
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till the Garvelloch islands were visited by Dr Maecullocli in 1824. In 
the westermost of them, called by the Gaelic name Ilachanu, he lighted 
upon the remains of some religious buildings and monuments of a primitive 
form and apparently of ancient date. 1 The island was uninhabited, 
which goes to account for the preservation of the remains. Dr Reeves, 
describing them, put the question — Is this Hinba ? It was reserved for 
Skene to state the grounds for this belief, in a forcible manner. The 
converging probabilities which he arrays maybe found in Reeves’s edition 
of the Life of St Columba.- We are told by Adamnan that the Saint, 
while staying in the island of Hinlw, was proceeding to excommunicate 
some persecutors of the Church, the son# of Conall, the son of Domnail. 
One of these malefactors was named Joan, of the race of Gabran," who 
was chief of the Dalriad Scots, on the fringe of which the Garvelloclis 
lay. One of their companions named Lam-dess (Manus dextera) hearing 
of what was taking place, instigated ly the devil, lushed at the Saint 
with a spear. He was saved by the interposition of one of the brothers 
named Findluganus. Lam-dess was killed with a javelin the \ ear after 
in the island of Lunga (Insula longa ). This is an island in sight of 
Eileaeh-anOs aoimli. This Joan had twice plundered the house of a 
friend of Columba ; returning the third time at a place called Ait-chamha« 
Artmuirchol (Ardnamurchanj, the Saint being there, he tried to dissuade 
the robber from farther plunder, hut his interposition was met with 
derision. The Saint followed the robbers up to the knees into the sea, 
praying to Christ. Returning to the dry ground, Columba prophesied 
that neither the robber nor his wicked companions would get back to the 
lands which they desired. Accordingly their ship was wrecked bv a 
sudden storm in the middle of the sea, between Mull and Colotisay, and 
all were drowned. This was on the way between Ardiiamurclian and 
the Garvellochs. 

1 See a Ikscriptmn of the Western Idnnds nr Scnthnnl, vol. ii. p. 157. 

1 Lite of St Columb". Founder nr Hn. written by Adamnan. edited by William 
Keeves. D.D., Edinburgh, 1S74, p. 324. 

Joan Alius Conallis iilii Doiunallis de regio Gabrani oitus genere. Vita, lib. ii. 
cap. xxiil. 
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There are still the remains of a castle on the island north of Eileach 
■an Xaoimh, of which farther mention will he made. 

Dr W. F. Skene tells us that Dean Monro, in his description of the 
Western Isles in 1594, mentions ‘ Dunchonill,’ “ane iyle so namit from 
Conal Kernache, ane strength, which is als meikle as to say in Englishe, 
ane round castle.” 

Ivernache is probably Cathernach, “a soldier or leader of a company,” 
or what were called from this word ‘ caterans ’ ; and it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that Dunchonall was so called from Conall, the 
father of Joan, and was the seat of this piratical family, for which, both 
from its isolated character and its proximity to the mainland territory 
•of the genus Gabran, it was peculiarly appropriate. This confirms the 
identity of Eileach-an-Xaoimh with Hinba. 

The Garvelloeh islands 1 may be said to be a chain of hills washed by 
the sea, which has isolated them by breaking through the ancient ravines, 
now narrow straits. There are many well marked traces of denudation 
of the softer rocks. The topmost peak of Eileach-an-Xaoimh, the 
top about 270 feet high, bears the name of Dun Bhreanain, or St 
Brandon’s Hill. The north-west shore is very precipitous in some 
places, presenting a sheer descent of 200 feet. On the southern aspect 
there are slopes of different gradients : the more level parts are covered 
with a rich'grass ; in the hollows there are bushes growing, but no trees. 
The island is about one and a quarter miles long, and at its broadest 

1 The wordjis pronounced locally, not Garbheileaeh, but Garbkbhilleach, that is, 
rough lipped or edged ; but even if we say Eileach, this means a mound or stonv 
place. Thus the rough mound would be an appropriate name for the tugged out- 
line of Garvelloeh. In the same way Eileach-an-naoimh would mean the mounds 
of the saints, or holy mounds. 

Eileach, or more properly Aileaeli, is probably connected with Ailbhe, Hint, and 
certainly with Al, an obsolete word for a rock or stone. Skene thought Eileach to 
be a corruption of Eilean, an island, which it certainly is not ; we have the very word 
in the old monkish Vita Brendani : Et in alia reginne in Britannia ntonasterium 
noaiine Ailcch sanctissimu s Brendanus fundavit. In the Brussels edition of the 
same work, Ailech is mentioned as an island : union ( manasterium ) in insula A il- 
eeh, alteram in terra ethica. VYe may suppose, that Ailech was the original title, 
naomh ( holy ) or naoimh (of the saints ; being afterwards added. 
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about a quarter of a mile. There are dykes of basalt ; but the island is 
mainly composed of a gritty calcareous shale. A column of rock about 
12 feet high, which stands out near the southern shore, has been called 
the Cranogg, or Columba’s pulpit. It is composed of hard quartzite rock, 
with some slight mixture of carbonate of lime. The softer rocks round 
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Fig. 1. The Church on Eileach-au-Naoimh, showing doorway in the soutli wall. 
(From a photograph by ]!. X. Peach.) 

have been worn away with the lapse of time, leaving this tough old 
tusk, which still has on the outside the colour given by oxide of iron. 
The landing is generally made on a narrow creek on the south-west 
aspect. 

After an easy scramble up the rocks we passed through some marshy 
ground, and a little higher up, on a more level spot, we came to a rude 
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building (fig. 1) believed to be tbe chapel. 1 The roof is wanting, but 
the walls are entire. They are constructed of wide flat stones, laid upon 



Fig. 2. Exterior view of east wail of the Church, showing the single small w indow. 
(From a photograph by B. X. Peach.) 

one another without any lime. The material is obviously taken from 

1 The ruins of the ecclesiastical buildings on the island have been described bv 
the late Mr T. S. Muir in his Clwriiitsristi'-i ut 1 Jh! Church Ar/ hiteUure (1861), and 
by Dr Joseph Anderson in ScoUcud hi Kurin Christina Times (1SS1), where thev are 
figured from photographs taken by Rev. J. B. Mackenzie, Kentnore, in 1869. 
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the rocks around. The chapel measured about 27 feet by 12 feet ex- 
teriorly. The walls are about 8 feet high and 3 feet thick. There is a 
little splay window in the east end (fig. 2), about 5 feet from the floor 
and 1 foot 6 inches in width. The chapel is oriented, as nearly as can 
be, true east and west. On the west side of the building there are clear 
traces of a square enclosure. 

A little higher up the hillside is a smaller building (fig. 3), 15 feet by 
10, with two doors opposite one another. The east end is semicircular, 



Fig. 3. The Kiln on Eileacli-an-Xaoimh. (From a photograph by B. K. l’eaeh.) 


and two-thirds of the interior is taken up by a raised stone platform, 
having in the middle a hollow like that of a caldron or boiler. below, 
there is a flue going through the basement of the platform to let in air. 
It is no doubt a kiln for drying corn, to be ground in querns similar to 
the ‘ sornies ’ formerly common in Caitliness-shire, which some old 
people remember still in use. 

A little way from the south side of the chapel there is an 
underground cell, hig enough for a man to turn easily in. It has 
two stone shelves. This was probably the cellar for the wine for the 
euclnarist. 
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Lower down is a small piece of level ground with ruined wall, which 
is thought to have been the garden. Around old conventual buildings 
one sometimes finds rare plants, the descendants of flowers which were 
cultivated by the monks. We noticed the elder-hush, still a favourite 
hedge in the Highlands, the corn-marigold, the meadowsweet, the 
lychnis, and the mullein (Vrrbwscum thapsus ). All of these are found 
in the isles around, save perhaps the mullein, which was used as a 
demulcent by the old herbalists. 



(From a photograph by Dr F. H. Gillies.) 


llelow the garden is the graveyard, clearly indicated by a number of 
headstones, of the same slate rock as is quarried at Ensdale. There are 
a few rude carvings, and on one slab a Greek cross, but no lettered in- 
scriptions. One gravestone, more elaborately carved than the others, 
was lying flat beside the chapel. On one side of the face was a sword, 
on the other a rod, signifying perhaps that the man who rested belotv 
had once borne arms and afterwards become a monk. The slab measured 
47 by 20 inches, with a thickness of 5 inches. After clearing away the 
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lichen and dust upon its face, a photograph was taken by Dr 
Gillies. 1 

There is good reason to believe that several of these ancient monuments 
have been carried away. Maeculloeh speaks of a number of votive crosses 
and carvings of the swords of warriors of former days on the grey stones 
on the burial-ground. A headstone with an incised Greek cross, which was 
carried away in a boat for ballast, was fortunately rescued, and is now in 
the Museum. In August 1880 Dr Macmillan and Mr Clerk unearthed a 
Celtic cross and set it up on the spot. This has now disappeared, and 
only one stone with any attempt at ornamentation (fig. 4) remains above 
ground, the one of which Dr Gillies took a photograph. Next summer 
Mr Peach, who also copied it, found the stone broken through the 
middle. 

About 150 yards south-west of the principal burial-ground, upon a 
grassy eminence, there is a cairn with headstones (fig. 5), one of which 
bears a rudely incised Greek cross. According to tradition, in this 
solitary grave was laid the body of the mother of St Columba, 

East of the chapel are the walls of an old building of the same rude 
structure, ten paces by seventeen. Below these, to the eastward and 
nearer the sea, were two beehive cells (fig. 6), each having its own 
entrance and a channel for drainage, and also a passage from one to 
another, standing like a figure 8. Though half ruined, their contour and 
structure could clearly be seen. Their diameter from the inside was 14 
feet for the larger one, and somewhat less for the other. The thickness 
of the wall at the base was over 8 feet. The Celtic monks frecpiently 
retired to such hermitages, some of which still remain in Ireland in 
good preservation. - 

]Uot far from the landing-place a trickling spring has been collected 

1 Dr Gillies subsequently wrote, ‘‘I have got hold of the old baptismal font of 
the chapel, which was removed therefrom, as far as I can guess from thoroughly re- 
liable tradition authority, at least 250 yeais ago. I shall send photos of it, or at 
least a few sketches and measurements.” 

- Church of Scot la ml. Pust and Present, edited by Dr W. H. Story, p. 154. 
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into an artificial basin, 'which is called tobar Challuim-na-ehille, or St 
Columba’s Well. 

That these buildings formed part of a small monastic establishment 
I have no doubt whatever, and they have obviously the air of great 
antiquity, probably coeval with St Columba himself. It has been 
objected that the early Scottish monasteries and churches were con- 
structed of hewn wood. This is based upon a passage in Bede, who was 
born a hundred years after the founding of Hinba ; and granting that 
most of the ecclesiastical buildings were thus made, it can scarcely be 
proved that they were all so. Where wood failed, stone would he used : 
and nothing could come in more handy for builders without lime than 
those broad flat stones. 1 Laid plumb upon one another, they would 
stand as long as the strata from which they were dug. 

We are told in Adamnan’s Life that four holy founders of monasteries, 
named Comgellus Moeu Aridi, Cainnechus Moeu Dalon, Brendenus 
Moeu Alti, and Cormacus, the grandson of Lothain, passing from Scotia 
{that is, from Ireland) to visit Saint Columba, found him in the island 
of Hinba. They would naturally go first to Iona, and not finding him 
there, pass on to Hinba, which looks as if it were not far oft'. They 
all with one mind agreed that Saint Columba should consecrate the 
mystery of the holy eucharist in their presence, which he did on the 
Lord’s day. Saint Brendan afterwards related that he saw a globe of 
fire alight on the head of Saint Columba while he was standing before 
the altar and consecrating the holy oblation. At another time, while 
the Saint remained in the island of Hinba, lie stayed for three days and 
as many nights in a house, out of which r;u - of surpassing brightness 
were seen to issue through the chinks of the door. 

The monastic establishment of Hinba seems to have been still kept 
up while Adanman was Abbot of Iona (a.d G79-701). Most likely, 

1 Remains of such edifices (stone churches of the most primitive Celtic tjpe) 
“still exist in many of the northern and western islands, such as those of Tigh 
Beannaehadh in Lewis, Teampull Beannacliadh on one of the Flannan island-, and 
Teampull Sula Sgeir .” — History nf the Church vj Satlacd, p. 22L 
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about the beginning of the ninth century, the isle was visited by the 
piratical Northmen, when the monks were massacred or saved them- 
selves by flight. There is no proof that they ever returned. Fordun, 
who wrote his Chronica Gentis Scotorum between 1441 and 1147, 
shows some acquaintance with the isles off the coast of Argyllshire. 
Though he may have visited Iona, he could scarcely have come near 
tire Garvelloehs, for he says that Scarba was fifteen miles long, 
whereas it is little more than three miles. Fordun mentions Helant 
Leneow 1 (Eileach-an-Naoimh), and says that there was a sanctuary 
there. He does not tell us whether it was inhabited, but he mentions 
the neighbouring castle of Donquhonle, 2 which at that time was certainly 
held by the Macleans. He mentions the neighbouring islands of Longa, 
Seil and Mull, and is particular in noting the religious foundations, 
monasteries, churches, chapels and cells. 

1 Insula Lyngay, Insula Luyng. Insula Sunay. Insula Sellee major. Insula 
Sellee minor. Insula Helant Leneow, scilicet, insula sanctorum, et ibi refugium. 
Insula Garveleane, juxta magnum eastrum de Donquhonle, distans an aliis iusulis 
sex milliaribus in oceauo. Insula Mule, ubi duo sunt castra, id est Doundowerde 
et Dounarwjse — lib. i. cap. x. 

2 See Donald Gregory’s History of the U r cstrrn Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
London, 1881, ]>. 69. This author erroneously places Dnneonell in Scarba, and 
Dnnkerd in the Garvelloch isles. 
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III. 

NOTICES OF (1) THE CA1IP AT MONTGOLDRUM AND OTHER ANTI- 
QUITIES IN KINCARDINESHIRE ; (2) A STONE CIRCLE CALLED 
THE HARESTONES IN PEEBLESSHIRE; (3) A CAIRN AND STAND- 
ING STONES AT OLD LISTON, AND OTHER STANDING STONES 
IN MIDLOTHIAN AND FIFE; (4) SOME HITHERTO UNDESCRIBED 
CUP- AND RING-MARKED STONES ; AND (5) RECENT DISCOVERIES 
OF URNS. By FRED. R. COLES, Assistant- Keeper of the Musetm. 

(1) The Cajip at Montgot.drum axi> Other Antiquities in- 
Kincardineshire. 

(1) The Camp, Montgoldmm . — Early in the summer of 1900 in- 
formation was sent to the Society by the late Mr Hercules Linton, of 
Bervie, regarding the somewhat strange remains on this site. It was 
thought desirable that a careful examination and drawings should be 
made ; and with the intention of carrying this out, 1 was directed to 
visit Bervie and make a report on the structure called ‘‘The Camp.” 
This I did in June: and the following description covers the account of 
this site and one very close to it, as well as one or two other relics in 
the vicinity. 

“The Camp'’ is situated on the crown of a broomy hill a quarter 
of a mile due east of Montgoldrum farm, which is 1 miles X.AU. of 
Bervie. The hill is about TOO feet above sea-level. The nature of 
the site may be seen in the ground-plan (fig. 1) : a curvilinear hollow 
rimmed by a completely stony rampart, which, from crest to crest, 
measures 40 feet in diameter; certainly not an area sufficiently spacious 
for a camp. The rampart varies in height, but it averages about 2 feet 
10 inches. Outside of its slope are several massive stones, seemingly 
earthfast, but the circumference is very incomplete in this respect. 
Rather farther outside, on the south, lie seven fragments (most of them 
showing the jumper-holes of the blasting) of a huge block of diorite, 
which was probably 9 or 10 feet long and 4 feet in height. 

VOL. XXXVII. 
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When first examining this site, the impression left was that it was 
merely a plundered cairn. 1 Writing now with more knowledge of the 



Fig. 1. “The Camp,” Montgolclruiu. 

varieties of Stone Circles in these parts of Scotland, 1 incline to agree 
1 See Prv'edinys, vol. xxxiv. p. 10". 
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with what Mr Linton suggested, namely, that the structure was originally 
a Stone Circle. This is borne out by the following facts. In Aberdeen- 
shire we find, at Whitehill, Monymusk, just such a rampart of stones 
concentric with the outer standing stones (here absent) : and 'from its 



Fig. 2. Cairn at Montgoldrum. 


position on the SAV. arc the great diorite block, now ruined, might well 
have been the Recumbent Stone. 

The compass-mark on my ground-plan shows the X.E. as well as 
the north. If we follow a line in the former direction for 81 feet from 
the north arc of “ The Camp,” we reach a large earthfast stone (fig. 2), 
which, with four others very similar in size, are disposed at the base of 
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a low cairn. Its centre is about 2 feet 6 inches above the base of the 
slope, and the diameter is 50 feet. The mound displays no appearance 
of having been dug into or even slightly disturbed. Of the five basal 
stones, A is 15 and B 20 inches in height. 

The Moray Stane . — About a mile to the X.E., on the Leys of 
Allardyce, stands the great block of diorite which passes under this name 
(see fig. 3). It is set with its longest edge due east and west, and here 
it measures 4 feet 3 inches, the opposite side 3 feet 4 inches, and the 



Fig. 3. The Moray Stone. 

ends 2 feet 6 inches and 1 foot 41 inches respectively. Its height is 
4 feet 10 inches on the north side. Many small stones are embedded 
around its base, but two, both of gneiss or porphyry, are much larger, 
and stand a foot or so above ground. There is a Government Survey mark 
cut into the north face of the stone. There are traces of an old track 
running across the fields here, which is said to have come from near 
Stonehaven to Arbuthnot. 

Rerumhent .'Stone at Millptough . — The sole remnant of a circle, at the 
date of the Ordnance Survey consisting of two stones, which are shown 
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on the maps. It is a ponderous oblong mass of ‘ pnddingstone,’ similar 
to that of the cliffs at Bervie Bay, no great distance to the east, its 
summit-length being 11 feet 5 inches, at the middle 10 feet 5 inches, 
and at the base 9 feet 3 inches. 1 show a ground-plan and view of it 



Fig. 4. Recumbent Stone, Millplougli. 


(fig. 4). The little mound of stones, so typical of the setting of re- 
cumbent stones, still clearly exists, sharply rounded off by the plough. 
The breadth varies from 2 feet 2 inches to 1 foot 5 inches, and the 
height, though only about 4 feet 6 inches to the mound, is tit the rounded 
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angle (at C, ground-plan) as much as 5 feet 7 inches. The -weight of 
this stone may therefore he computed to he somewhat over six tons. 

Stone Circle near Cut bank of Barras . — On the Ordnance map there 
is here shown on Barclay Hill, in a wood, the plan of a Circle of 



Fig. 5. Remains of Stone Chile at C'otbank of Barras. 


several stones, with a central monolith. During my visit to Bervie I 
attempted to find the Circle, hut owing to the great density of vege- 
tation I did not succeed. Afterwards, being put into communication 
with Mr William Duthie, schoolmaster in Barras, it was my good 
fortune to he indebted to him for a very careful and thorough plan of 
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the site, ancl from his measurements and notes I am able to show the 
annexed plan (fig. 5), reduced to the scale of 20 feet to 1 inch, in 
keeping with the Stone Circles I have elsewhere investigated. 

In the centre is a low, irregularly circular heap of small stones, hut 
no monolith, as shown on the map. At a radius of 26 feet there remain 
several smallish earthfast stones, while, 5 feet distant beyond these, 
are two stones, one nearly 5 feet long, both on the south arc, a third, 
broken, on the east arc, and a fourth at or near to the north point of 
the Circle. A one of these stones, however, is pillar-like; the large 
S.E. one is probably a prostrate pillar. Outside these again stand two 
more stones, about 10 feet beyond the second radius. 

(2) Notice of a Stoxe Circle called the Hahestaxes, 
Peeblesshire. 

This group of Standing Stones is situated in the parish of Kirkurd, 
within the SAY. angle of the road at the Old Toll, which is some 200 
yards west of the manse of Kirkurd. The < >ld Toll and its adjoining 
garden are drawn on the 25-inch scale Ordnance map of Peeblesshire, 
and the site described as “Remains of Druids’ Temple (supposed),’’ but 
no marks indicating the stones are printed. The spot is about 850 
feet above sea-level, oil the fairly flat top of a slope rising from the 
north and west. Chambers 1 writes of it as “a hamlet called Hare- 
stanes, which has derived its name from certain Standing Stones 
of unknown antiquity.” Some correspondence, Dr Anderson informed 
me, took place about four years ago between the Rev. T. W. Miller 
and the Society with reference to the preservation of the stones, in the 
possible event of the line of piping for the Talla Water scheme being 
taken through them. Subsequently, in communication with Mr AY. 
Melrose, I was led to understand that these stones formed really a 
circle of massive monoliths, of which, if his memory of thirty years 
could he trusted, several stood fully 5 feet overground. A letter to 
Dr C. B. Gunn elicited, through him, a note and a sketch of the stones 
1 History iif Pcblessh in 1 , page 456. 
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by Mr Miller. The Litter, however, having no clue by which to judge 
the size of the stunes, I determined to visit the spot at once, and 
accordingly did so on 30th April 1900, when I obtained notes and 
measurements enough to work out the ground-plan annexed (fig. 6). 
The first feature noticed on reaching the garden where the stones stand 
was that the level of the ground within them is slightly higher than 
that on the outside, especially on the south arc. At present there are 



Fig. 8. Stone Cii > le, called H.irestanes, at Kukunl. 


but six stones: five are huge, massive, natural blocks of a rough and 
gritty pale-reddisli volcanic trap ; the sixth (E on ground-plan) is a 
thin slab (to the right in the view from the east, fig. 7) of a more 
sandstone-like composition, and is set up in the manner of a modern 
headstone. It is only 1 foot 10 inches in height. The tallest of the 
others (A on plan) stands with its inner edge fully facing the north. 
It measures 4 feet 7 inches in height on the outer face and is rudely 
conical. Between it and I! is a ridge of low-set stones, none of them 
so firm as not to be pretty easily joggled by a push. This stone, B, is 
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very uneven, but flatfish on tlie top, which is 3 feet high. The next 
stone, C, is very similar in character. (It is not shown in the section, 
as it is entirely concealed by B.) The north stone, D, is a very square- 



sided straightly set-up block 3 feet 3 inches in height. The stone on 
the east, F, is a very massive one, 3 feet in height. It looks out of 
position, and indeed, if it were canted over westwards by even only 
one breadth, we should have an almost exact circle of 15 feet in 
diameter. I append also a view from the west (tig. $). 



Fig. 8. Harestanes Circle ; view from the west. 

(3) Notice of a Cairn and Standing Stones at Old Liston, and 
other Standing Stones in Midlothian and Fite. 

Cairn and Standing Stones at O/d Liston . — In his “Notes on a large 
Sepulchral Cairn at Collessie,” 1 Dr Anderson refers to Dr Daniel 
Wilson’s brief notice of the opening of this Cairn at Old Liston in 
1 Prueealiiiijs, xii. p. 449. 
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1830, and thereafter to some more extended description by Dr John 
Alexander Smith. 1 Whether the Cairn was thoroughly excavatedJor 
not does not appear, but the only relics found were a bronze dagger- 
blade, a heap of animal charcoal, and small fragments of bones. Having 
in May 1899 made a survey of the whole site, I am able to present the 
following notice and ground-plans. 






Fig. 9. Ground-plans of Standing Stones, Old Liston. 

The Heelie Hill, as this Cairn is locally called, can easily be reached 
by taking the first turn to the left after quitting the train at Ilatlio 
station on its north side. As one walks westwards, the first object 
to arrest the eye of the antiquary is a great monolith, over 9 feet in 
height, in a field close to Lochend farm. This I call Lochend Stone, 
and its ground-plan is shown on fig. 9, with the direction of its flattest 
1 P/ii'vriliiKji, vol. X. p. 151. 
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■side at the base. The other three separate ground-plans are those of the 
three Standing Stones near the Cairn, named A, B and C on the ground- 
plan of the Cairn (tig. 10). To these also are appended their heights, 
and the compass-direction of one side at the base, to scale. 

The general ground-plan gives the Cairn and three Stones on a 
necessarily small scale, one hundred feet to an inch. On examining it, 
the first thing to strike one is the apparent chance-work of the setting 



Fig. 10. Tile Cairn called Heelie Hill, Old Liston. 

of the Standing Stones ; for it is clear that the stones A, B and C are 
not set up on the circumference of a circle concentric with the base of 
the Cairn, because C is set on an imaginary circle whose radius is equal 
to the diameter of the Cairn, and A and B are set on one whose radius 
is twice that diameter. In other words, if the Cairn ever was com- 
pletely surrounded by a circular setting of Standing Stones 1 concentric 

1 The compiler of the Old Statistical At count (1794) writes of “a circular mound 
of earth, suriounded with large unpolished stones at a considerable distance from 
each other” (vol. 10, p. 691. 
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with itself, this setting must have been double : that is, on the 
assumption that these tlitee Stones are remnants of the original setting, 
left in their original positions. It is certainly also remarkable that the 
stone C is almost precisely to the X.E. of II and to the XAV. of A, and 
that the base of this triangle, the space between A and II, is precisely 
318 feet, thrice the diameter of the mound. 

Tlie Cairn, grass-grown all over, is about 15 feet in its central height, 
and 96 feet in diameter within the encircling low wall. It is a little 
irregular and rough in certain parts of its summit, but certainly betrays 
no evidence of anything like an exhaustive excavation. 



Fig. 11. Standing Stone. Liberton Glebe. 

Standing Stone on LiLerton Glebe . — In the Old Statistical Account this 
Stone is briefly noticed. On the Ordnance map it is shown, but named 
in plain lettering only, at a point 66 yards SAY. of the Dalkeith Road, 
a little to the X. and E. of Kingston Grange Mains, on a site about 200 
feet above sea-level. 
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It is a rather shapely block of sandstone, very grey in parts, with 
quartz crystals, and more or less deeply seamed with vertical grooves on 
its east and west faces. It is extremely similar to the Auehencorth 
Standing Stone, both in composition and appearance. At the ground, 
its longest side, which trends 5 degrees E. of X. by compass, measures 
2 feet 1 inch, the opposite side 1 foot 10 inches, the north side 1 foot 
8 inches, and the south 1 foot 10 inches: these measures, including a 
corner 4i inches wide, give a girth of eight feet. The top of the stone 
girths 4 feet 8 inches. The eastern side has, besides the long grooves 
worn by weather, one large ear-like cavity, also naturally formed. The 
height of the Stone is 6 feet (it inches. 

The drawing (fig. 11) was made from the S.E. angle. 

Standing Sto?ies an Gala Brae s, Bathgate . — I examined this site in 
August 1902. It is about a mile to the east of Bathgate, and occupies 
the summit of a ridge extending some 300 feet westwards of the by- 
road that branches otf due X. near the farm of Clinkingstane. The 
ridge is about 850 feet above sea-level. On reaching it, I found but 
one Standing Stone, — a rough whinstone boulder, split very unevenly, 
and jagged on the south side, very smooth on the two shorter sides, 
and girthing at the base 10 feet 5 inches. The longest edge trends 
Vd.X.W. and E.S.E. It stands 5 feet 3 inches high and occupies the 
highest spot on the ridge. (See fig. 12.) 

Proceeding westwards along the ridge, I came, at a considerably 
lower level, to another flattish spot, the crown of a sand-hillock, its 
sides sloping off rather steeply in all directions. Towards the SAY., 
and some 60 or 70 feet away, at the foot of the slope, lay two pieces 
of whinstone, very columnar in form, and evidently recently split. 
After measuring these two carefully, so as to be sure that their fractured 
ends corresponded, I found that when complete this Stone would have 
measured 4 feet 6J inches in length, and its thicker end would have 
girthed between 8 and 9 feet. The two fragments lay 27 feet apart. 
The larger and more cylindrically-shaped of the two lay just as if it 
had been heaved up and rolled over the crest of the sandy hillock above 
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mentioned; and it would have been almost justifiable to point to the 
centre of that hillock-summit as the original position of the Stone 
merely by the present position of the latter in regard to the hillock. 
While debating these matters and putting up my note-book, I noticed 
a man crossing the field a few yards away. On intercepting him, I 
asked if he remembered when there were two stones on the ridge { He 
replied, they were both there a twelvemonth ago. Then I pointed to the 
fallen fragments and said, These were one Stone i He replied, Yes, they 
were ; the Stone having been, in a mischievous mood, pitched over the 



Fig. 12. Standing Stone, Gala Braes. 

brow. This man was the farmer of Gala Braes. He took me to the 
spot where the Stone had stood, explaining that, owing to much 
trampling by sheep and cattle, the earth round the base of the Stone 
had become loosened so as to render the Stone itself insecure, and that 
thus it had fallen an easy prey to the wanton hands of some lads, whom, 
if he could find out, he would prosecute. Asked if any digging had 
ever been made at either of these stones, Mr Carlaw replied that many 
years ago an old Bathgate worthy known as “The Apostle” persuaded 
his (Carlaw’s) father to dig at the base of the upper Standing Stone 
(the one at present erect), and they found human bones. The farm of 
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Gala Braes lias been in the tenancy of a Carlaw for upwards of a 
century. 

We then measured from the site of the fallen Stone to the centre of 
the erect Stone, and found the distance to be 228 feet 7 inches. What 
precise archaeological relationship, therefore, these two Stones bore to 
each other, is not a point upon which the present brief investigation 
can throw any light. 

Assuming, however, that the bones found at the upper Stone were 
human, and taking cognisance of the fact that throughout Scotland 
there are many knowes, hills, hillocks and laws which are distinguished 
by the epithet Gallow or Gala, and that in or at many of these human 
remains and interments (some of them prehistoric) have been discovered, 
we may place this site on the Gala Braes of Bathgate in the same 
general group. 

Pending completer study of the geographical distribution of these 
epithets in Scotland, I am in a position to state that in the six lowland 
counties of Lanark, Peebles, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Haddington, and 
Edinburgh, the epithets occur attached to mounds, whether natural 
or artificial, over fifty times. The resultant question — What do the 
epithets Gallows, Gallow, and Gala actually mean ? — is one which can- 
not be fully' answered until the examination of the Survey maps has 
been carried to a much greater extent. 

But that the epithets are applied in many instances to tumuli and 
cairns, and to mounds, not so called, hut containing burials of various 
epochs, are facts disclosed by even such a partial examination as up to 
the present date 1 have been able to make. 

The Kel, or Gaiij, Stane at Comiston . — The site of this tall monolith 
is in Colinton parish, on the estate of Comiston, in the corner of a field 
a quarter of a mile east of the loaning which leads from the main road 
between Fairmilehead and Hunters Tryst to Swanston farm. A very 
few yards east of the stone is a large square space enclosed by a strip 
of plantation on all sides. To the east again, and exactly a quarter of 
a mile distant from the Kel Stane, there is marked on the 0.51. 
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tlie site of a supposed Roman Camp ; and a fuilong or so to the 
S.W. of this, the sites of two Cairns. On the same map, the ground 
lying to the south of the main road and adjacent to these sites is named 
Caiy-side ; while at Fairmilehead, just at the point where the Edinburgh 
and Colinton roads meet, a straight piece of old road trends almost due 
south to Lothian Burn, and this on the map is named Roman Road. 

The Ivel Stane has Been figured already by Simpson, 1 for whose 
monograph on the Archaic Sculpturings a drawing was supplied by Col. 
Eorbes- Leslie. This lithograph view, however, scarcely shows the cup- 
marks with sufficient accuracy ; and on noting this, I made careful measure- 
ments of the Stone and examined any peculiar features it possessed. 



Fig. 13. The Kel Stone at Comiston. 

The Ivel Stane (fig. 13) is set upon the level and broad summit of 
the ground here, which is a very gently rising eminence. Its longer 
axis is set practically due north ; for I found by compass that it pointed 
10 points to the E. of X., and the variation fear Edinburgh being 
at present 18' brings the edge of the stone within 8 points of due 
north. The east and west sides, taken at the ground, measure 
respectively 4 feet 1 inch and 4 feet 5 inches in breadth, the north 
edge 1 foot, and the south edge 1 foot 3 inches. It is of very roughly 
granulated sandstone. Its greatest height is 9 feet 7 inches, and its 
1 Proceedings, vol. vi., Appendix, pi. xvii. 
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greatest girth, which occurs at the height of about five feet, is 12 feet 
9 inches. Its weight may therefore be computed at considerably over 
a couple of tons. 

The most distinct cup-marks — on its east face — are six in number, of 
equal size and depth, and arranged in a very slightly curving slope (fig. 
1 4), the highest, near the south edge of the stone, being 1 foot 6 inches 
above the ground. Just to the right of the deep fissure, and near the north 



Fig. 14. Cup-marks on the Kel Stone. 

edge of the stone, are several more very much worn-out cups, clustered 
pretty closely together. I do not think these have hitherto been noticed. 

With regard to the sites of the Cairns above noticed, we have in a 
brief paragraph by the Bev. T. White, 1 the following notice : — 

“ In the neighbourhood of this [i.e. Morton Hall], hut further south- 
west, on the grounds of Comiston, were found, in forming the public 
road, under large heaps of stones, various sepulchral stone enclosures, in 

1 Account of the parish of Liberton in Arch. Scot., voi. i. p. 308. 

VOL. XXXVII. 14 
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which were deposited urns with dead men’s ashes, and divers warlike 
weapons.” And again, when speaking of the levelling of a part of the 
ground close to the old (so-called Roman) road, by Sir John Clerk of 
Pennyeuick, the same writer adds, there “ were discovered several stone 
coffins with human hones.” 



Fig. 15. Gowk Stane, Aucheneorth. 

The Gowksfane, Auchewortli, Penicuik . — This monolith stands on the 
highest point of a nearly level plateau which swells up conspicuously 
out of the pasture-lands 700 yards to the east of the farm-house 
of Aucheneorth. It is a tall block of micaceous sandstone, grey and 
weathered. Its greatest height is 6 feet 4 inches. Its base is set with 
its longer side trending A'.X.E. and S.S.W., and its girth on the ground 
is nearly 9 feet. On its narrower S.E. face (fig. 15) are two long and 
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deep grooves, worn back into the shelf-like part near the top. The upper- 
most portion of this side is smooth and hears an inscription in modern 
Roman capitals, which is, to a large extent, illegible, but seems to read : — 

RK . . . . 

TI . . . . I) I'M . . . 

. . X . . . BOUXTI . 

The three lines of lettering are placed between two horizontal 
headings, which are absent at the ends, through the edges of the stone 
being fractured. The letters are cut fairly deep and with care : they 
are about 1A inches in height, and the whole inscription occupies a panel 
measuring 18 by 9 inches. 

I was led to the discovery of this Stone purely through my interest in 
the philology of its nomenclature. Having ascertained that in Aberdeen- 
shire there are no fewer that seventeen farm-lands in which the affix 
co rth occurs, and that on at any rate eleven of these there still 
remained a Standing Stone marking the site as the Field of the Pillar 
(Achadh-na-Choirthe), 1 I applied to the tenant of this farm in Penicuik 
for information. There being no stone shown on even the 25-inch scale 
O.M., it was the more gratifying to learn from his reply that there was 
this Goukstane to corroborate my theory. 

It may he of interest to put on record here the following list, 
though incomplete, of place-names in which the epithet Gowk 
occurs. 

In Lanarkshire, there are Gowk-hill and Gowk-tlirapple in Cambus- 
nethan ; Gowk-stone, a monolith at Laigh Overmuir in Loudon ; and 
Gowk-knowe, near Corra Linn. In Renfrewshire, Gowk-house is the 
name of a farm in Kil-maeolm parish. Gowk-stone is the name attached to 
a house in ruins in Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire ; in Whittinghame, 
Haddingtonshire, a little stream flows through the Gowk-cleuch. 

1 In the Buchan district alone there are fourteen different houses distinguished 
by the name Cortiecram in its varieties of north, south, east, west, and Crott of 
Cortiecram. 
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There is a hill, 600 feet above sea-level, in Abdie, Pifeshire, called 
Gowk Hill. "While in South Aberdeenshire, in Dyce, near and to the 
X.E. of Caskieben, there is a Gowk Stone; in the extreme west of 
("tartly, on Candy Knowes, there is a Gowk Stone, and another in Logie- 
Cohlstone ; a Gowk-stile in Birse : a Gowkswell — the name attached to 
a croft — near Tillymorgan, in Culsalmond ; the Gowk Stone at Oyne, 
previously noted in my Second Report on Stone Circles ; and in 
Methlick there is a Gowk Stone one mile N.W. of the village, and 
another at Balquhindachy. In Banffshire, parish of Grange, a croft 
bears the name of Gowk Stone ; near Macduff there is the Law of 
Goukstanes, a Goukstone on the Bowie Burn in Grange, a Gowktree 
Wood in Bellie ; and in Botriphnie, a Gowksliill. 

In an interesting list of named stones 1 of Xorthumberland, Professor 
G. A. Lebour, of Xewcastle-on-Tyne, notes a Gowk Stone at a point 
where three parishes meet in that county. 

The Stand im/ Stones of Lund in, Fifes hire. — The site of these megaliths 
is in a field 300 yards X.X.E. of the railway station at Lundin Links, 
on the X. of the main road going east and west. They are now but 
three in number, but at about the date of 1790 a fourth lay broken 
near them. The N.S.A. states that “ancient sepulchres are found near 
them ” ; and though referred to by the few writers who have noticed 
them at all as if they were an original group of three Stones, it becomes 
pretty clear, upon a careful survey and measurements, that these three 
Stones are really the remaining members of a Stone Circle. In the 
ground-plan appended (fig. 16) the three Stones are shown in black, on 
the circumference of a circle whose diameter is f>4 feet. All the Stones 
are huge masses of coarse red sandstone. The Stone at the S.E. is the 
largest ; on its inner face, it widens from a base of 5 feet 3 inches to 
a width of 6 feet 5 inches at a height of 6 feet 7 inches, that is, about 
the middle of the Stone ; for its full height, measured by tape over its 
flat summit, is 13 feet 8 inches. The inner side is smooth and regular 
and nearly vertical, but much weathered towards the west edge into 
1 Iiinru led irr X.If. Club, vol. for 1879-81, I’. 531. 
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innumerable shallow oval hollows (see the view, tigs. 17 and 17 a). The 
south Stone, B, leans considerably towards the south, and near the top 
is very much attenuated. The height was estimated at about 15 feet; it 
is certainly considerably taller than Stone A, but by how much precisely 
I had no means of ascertaining. 



Fig. 16. Standing Stones of Luuliii ; Giound-plan. 

The Stone at the northern arc (0, on the plan), being quite sharp- 
pointed (fig. 18), its height also was only estimated l>y marking a known 
height on its smoothest face and judging the rest. I put it 16 feet 8 
inches or thereabouts. None of these heights can he over-judged, I 
think, because older observers state them as IS feet or more. Each 
monolith stands upon a little mound of packed stones, which rises some 
18 inches above the level of the field. 
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Gordon 1 writes of “a number of very large stones, some of tliem 
above 20 feet in height, beneath which, my ingenious and honoured 
Patron, Baron Clark, having employed men to dig, several coffins were 



Fig. 17. The two south Stones, Lumlin. 



Fig. 17 a. Standing Stones of Lumlin ; view from the soutii. 

found, containing bones of men ; and in one was found a round button 
of stone of a very curious shape, which I had the honour to see in his 
1 I liner . Sc/itm., p. 158. 
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collection.” Faujas tie St Fond, who travelled in Scotland previously to 
1748, when he published his hook, gives a view of these Stones with the 
misleading title, “ Ancient Monuments upon the Shore between Kirk- 
caldy and Kinghorn.” The heights of the stones are correctly displayed, 
hut not so their relative distances from each other. All of them, also, 
are drawn with too jagged an outline, the S.E. Stone 1 especially being 
much too slender as well. The SAY. Stone was at that date, apparently, 
quite as tajiering and pointed as it is at present. Sibbald - speaks of three 



stones in the form of a triangle, and gives a drawing in which, though 
their height is fairly well shown, their relation to each other errs in their 
being placed much too close together. 

At the time when the account 3 of Largo Parish was prepared for Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Accounts — that is, about 1792 — the stump of a 
fourth stone remained ; but its position is not noticed with any degree 
of accuracy. 

1 See Travels in Scotland, by F. de St Fond, vol. ii. j>. 217. 

2 Hist, of Fife and Kinross, p. 329. 

:i See Pre-llistoric Annals, Wilson, vol. i. p, 131. 
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(4) Notes on some hitherto uxdescribed Cup- and 
Ring- Marked Stones. 

(a) On tht Farm of Black Top , near Cults, Aberdeenshire . — More than 
ten years ago, Dr A. T. Arthur, of Blair Deveniek, Cults, discovered 
here several sets of cup-marks and cup- and ring-marks on separate 
blocks of granitic stone lying near the edge of an old roadside leading 
into the Wood of the Cairn. Rubbings made at that date were sent to 



| 1 1 1 * i » 1 1 1 Inch#. 

Fig. 19. Near the Wood of the Cairn, Cults. 


Dr Anderson, and on my second expedition to Aberdeenshire to investi- 
gate the Stone Circles, I took the opportunity of meeting Dr Arthur, 
and visiting, with him, the several localities near Cults which are 
interesting not only for their cup- and ring-marked sites, but for remains 
of various kinds, some curious stony mounds and ridges in the Wood of 
the Gairn being specially inviting subjects for exploration. One rubbing 
made in 1890 by Dr Arthur I here reproduce on the same scale as the 
other cup-mark drawings (fig. 19). ft contains a group of twenty-one 
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large plain cups, eleven of these being clustered together with contiguous 
edges. They are all included within a space measuring 22 inches by 
18. But the actual block of gneiss or porphyry on which they were 
picked out measured about 42 inches by 27, and was about 30 inches in 

-t4Ffet. 



Fig. 20. At Black Tup. near the Wood of the Garni, Cults, 
thickness. Unfortunately it lias become the prey of the spoiler, and only 
one small angle with a fragment of a ring remains to prove its existence. 

My next illustration (tig. 20) shows the marks on an upright and 
very massive block of porphyry, still standing close to the site of the 
other stone. It is set vertically, with its sculptured side nearly due east ■ 
and its dimensions are, height 3 feet 10 inches, breadth near the ground 
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3 feet 3 inches, and thickness about 2 feet 9 inches. What arrests the 
eye at once is the incompleteness of the rings. Whether this is due 
merely to weathering or is of design 1 I do not venture to determine, as, 
from the gritty nature of the stone and its liability to split off easily, 
more careful examination in different lights would be needful than was 
possible on the day of our visit. 
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Fig. 21. At the Wood of the Gairn, Cults. 

During our inspection on the same day, 13th September 1900, of 
many loose blocks of stone lying about in a piece of moorland east of the 
Wood of the Gairn, it was I)r Arthur's good fortune to find the block 
next figured here (fig. 21), with eight beautifully distinct plain cups 
incised on its surface. It also is a mass of porphyritic stone, and lies 
half prostrate upon other smaller pieces, its lower portion partially con- 
cealed by a ponderous block, too heavy to move out of the way. 


1 Iti some of the cup- and ling-markings recorded for the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, abruptly teiminated semicircles and arcs of circles are found. See Pro- 
a filings, vol. xxix. p. 79, fig. 19 a, and a note of another on the previous page. 
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(b) On Crt irnhnrrotr, Kirl rnabrerk, Stewcirfri/ of Kirkcudbright . — This 
fine group was discovered in June 1899 by Mr IVmgan, the shepherd at 
Cauldside. The rock lies about 1 mile to the east of the whinstone 
block on Cambret Moor, of which I supplied an illustration recently ; 1 
and notice of the discovery was sent to me by Mr Adam Birrell, Cars- 
luith, who kindly enclosed a water-colour drawing of the sculpturing 



(fig. 22). The level surface of this soft-natured rock measures 4 feet 
by 2 feet, and is about 2 feet above the surrounding ground. One of 
the two radial grooves cuts into the edge of the central cup, which is 6 
inches in diameter: the other groove crosses only the two outer rings. 
All these large central rings and grooves are particularly distinct, but 
the smaller groups on the west {left hand in the illustration) are not so 
plainly marked. The longer groove runs north and south. On the 
1 Proieedimjs, vol. xxxiii. j>. 369. 
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surface slightly X. W. of the large ring are two cups, joined by a straight 
groove ; and there are twelve plain and smaller cups disposed about the 
rest of the rock-surface, almost in a circumference. 

(c) At jVorth Batfern, near Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. — The history 
attaching to the discovery of the line groups of rock-sculpturings at this 
remote western locality is of special interest. During the summer of 
1901 Dr Anderson gave me a letter which enclosed a sketch of cup- and 
ring-marks at Dal fern. This letter is here reproduced because of its 
containing actual testimony as to this the earliest recorded rock-sculp- 
tured site 1 in Britain, and a local explanation of the concentric rings, 
which is probably, in tins connection, unique : — 

12 Dick Place, Grange, Edinburgh, 
Wh January 1887. 

Joseph Anderson, Esq, LL.D. 

Sir, —Not knowing exactly t.o whom to address the enclosed paper, I have 
sent it to you, m case it may he of any interest at some of the meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

I may mention that in a field near the place referred to there are two or three 
ring-markings, and 1 lieai d of a slab of stone (said to be very perfect) in a 
plantation about half a mile further, but had not time to make any exploration. 

II any of the members of the Society aie in Wigtownshire, it might be worth 
while making further enquiry. — I am, yours truly, 

Charles S. Ixglis. 

In the paper mentioned, which also contains the sketch of the mark 
ings, Mr lnglis writes: — 

Bough sketch of markings on the face of a rock near X. Balfern gate, 
Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. The figures are twenty-one in all, facing east and 
south-east, occupying about 4 yards m length bv about 2 feet in breadth. The 
circles vary from 2 to 9 inches in diameter. Col. Forbes- Leslie is therefore mis- 

1 A slab, which is said to have covered an urn of food-vessel type, was found, 
covered with cup- and lino. marks, at Coil-field in Ayrshire, and drawn by desire of 
Col. Hugh Montgomery of Skelmorly, in 1785. In 1822 the Royal Society presented 
the drawing to the Society of Antiquaries. 

Another .-tom — about which great doubt exi-ts — was found at Annan’s Treat in 
Yarrow, and a drawing of it was piesented to the Society by Sir "Walter Scott in 
1828. 

But the group of cup- and ring-marks under notice, at Balfern, is the first noted 
on roek, I believe, in Britain. 
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taken in saying in his hook, The Early Races of Scotland, that there are no ex- 
amples of ring-carvings on stones m Galloway. My attention was first called to 
these ring-markings about fifty years since (which, I suppose, was before any 
attention had been called to them), during c< nversation with a quarryman who 
had observed them. His idea about them was that prevailing among the people 
generally, namely, that the rings were made by adders cuihng themselves in 
circles on the stone surface, the rock being comparatively soft, giving way and 
leaving the mark where they had been sleeping ! Alter a slight examination of 
the place where the bare rock showed itself with four or five rings. I got a spade 
and turned hack the earth for some distance along the natural suiface of the 
rock, and found the markings as sketched below. Lately, being in "Wigtown- 
shire, I visited the place with the view of making a better sketch, but found it 
planted with trees and so much overgrown with brushwood that, for want of 
time, I could not clear it off to get to the surface of the rock. 

Charles S. Ixglis. 



Fig. 23. At North Balfern, "Wigtownshire. 

It is clear from this account that so early as 1837 this private record 
of cup- and ring-marks noticed in Wigtownshire was made. 

The sketch made by Mr Inglis is not drawn to scale (fig. 23), and 
contains features of some difficulty in respect of its fitness for repro- 
duction ; and as I also wished to ascertain the exact locality of this 
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sculpturing as well as any other sites oil the same farm, I applied by 
letter to Mr T. Maclelland, formerly tenant of X. Balfern, enclosing 
him a tracing of a square half-mile of his land, and asking him to mark 
with red ink any rocks he knew to contain sculpturings. In a few days 
my tracing was returned with the desired information added. In 
communication also with Mr Roderick limes, editor of The Galloway 
Gazette , I further found that another group of markings had (as I 
fancied) already been figured in that newspaper in an article on cup- 
and ring-marks by Sir H. E. Maxwell, under date 6th November 1886. 
From a tracing kindly made for me by direction of Mr Iunes, I here 



Fig. 24. On a lock at Drumtrodden, Wigtownshire. 


reproduce this remarkable group of sculpturings (fig. 24). They occupy 
a space of rock at Drumtrodden, in Moclirum, measuring 3 feet 8 inches 
long by 1 foot 9 inches wide. The largest ring measures 9 inches in 
diameter, the smallest 3 inches, and there are twenty-four cups, thirteen 
of which are unaccompanied by rings. The grooves are both curved 
and straight. In two of the groups it will be noticed that the inner 
ring is only penanimlar, the ends not touching the groove radiating 
from the central cup. 

(d) Hill of RnfJu-eti, Perthshire . — The cup- and ring-marked stone here 
was first brought to my notice by Mr David Smith in the summer of 
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1900. He then reported that the stone appeared to he one of a large 
number forming a rough circle in a plantation on the west of this farm. 
On reaching the house, I was fortunate in meeting Mr Douglas the tenant, 
who at once conducted me to the westmost field and showed me the stone. 



It is a squarish and not very thick block of ‘bastard wlnnstone, 
uneven, weathered, and moss-grown. It measures 2 feet 10 inches by 
2 feet 8 inches. As far as examination in the gloom of the clump of 
trees allowed, I believe I am correct in recording (fig. 25) the seven 
single cups and the two surrounded by rings as all the definitely 
artificial marks now visible on this stone. The stone at present lies 
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prone upon the curved alignment of many stones which have been set 
on edge, enclosing an area roughly oval, and measuring in round 
numbers about 210 feet nearly east and west by 90 or 100 feet north 
and south. Many of these stones are ponderous oblong masses, 5 feet 
and more in length, and rising above ground 2!, feet. Others are thin 
slab-like pieces, lying in confusion at various parts, sometimes almost 
on the circumference, elsewhere well within it. Towards the very 
centre of the whole enclosure, the distinct but low remains of walls 
may be traced amid the profusion of long grasses : and this feature con- 
firms the conjecture suggested by the outer alignment of great stones, 
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Fig. 26. At West Lambeikine, Perthshire ; Ground-plan of the Stones. 

that tlie site was once occupied by a small bouse and garden. Such 
structures may be seen in many an old woodland and on the flattisli 
summits of low hills. A curious example of the latter variety still 
remains on ground called Lenny Hill, near Cramond Bridge. 

(e) West Lcunb rldne . — The site of the Stones next to he described 
is at a point 333 yards east of the farm-steadings, where two hedges 
meet at right angles. Four stones, as shown in the ground-plan 
(fig. 26), lie close together. They appear to be all of bastard whinstone. 
The middle stone, B, has its longer axis E.S.K. and YY. XAY. It- is 
only 3i inches thick. The stones D and C are each 6 inches thick. 
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Iso marks are to be seen on any of these. Thit on A is the very dis- 
tinct sculpturing shown in the illustration (fig. 27), unfortunately not 
complete, owing to the flaking ott' of large strips of the weathered lower 
portion of the slab. 

There is a strong suggestion of a cist-cover in the shape and size of 
this stone, which the close proximity of the two other squarer and 



Fig. 27. West Lamberkine ; Stone A. 


thinner stones helps to enforce. Though these stones have been known 
to the tenant for over thirty years, this is, I believe, the first record 
made of their position and features. 

(f) On a Bvulder near the Stone Cireje at Xeic Craig , Daviot , 
Aberdeenshire . — The existence of these marks has been already noticed 
in brief 1 in my account of the Stone Circle at Xew Craig. The 
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1 Prof. Soc. Anliq. Suit., x xx v i . p. 524. 
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boulder of whinstone (fig. 28) on which the cups are to be seen occupies 
a position 102 feet E.X.E. of the centre of the Stone Circle : it lies 
X. 40' W. and S. 40' E., measures in extreme length 9 feet 2 



inches, in greatest breadth 4 feet, and is above ground in the central 
(the highest) portion 4 feet 2 inches. Nearer its northern end is a 
broad saucer-like cavity (fig. 29), and on the edge of this are five of the 
seven cup-marks, all slightly over 2 inches wide and about 1 inch in 
depth. 



I here put on record the various other sites of cup-marks or cup- and 
ring-marks, which I have noticed on stones in Stone Circles in Aber- 
deenshire : (a) on the base of the East Pillar in the Circle at Balquliain, 
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near Inveramsav; (b) on the summit of the Recumbent Stone at 
Loanend, near Inseli ; (c) on a Stone known to have been a member of 
the Circle at Drumfours, in Cushnie ; ( d ) on a similar Monolith at 
Balhaggardy, in Garioeh ; (e) on the Ringing Stone, Johnstone, Leslie ; 
(/) a group of semicircles on the north face of the Recumbent Stone 
in the Circle at Arnhill, near Rotliiemay station ; ( g ) on the west face 
of the West Pillar of the Circle at Nether Corskie, near Watertown of 
Echt : and ( h ) on the summit and the northern face of the Recumbent 
Stone in the Circle at Rotliiemay home-farm. This Stone and its cup- 
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Fig. 30. Cup- and Ring-marked portion of Recumbent Stone at Rotliiemay. 


marks were described by me at the date of my survey 1 of the Circle, 
and, as I then thought, with accuracy. Sulisequently, in consulting 
Simpson’s Archaic Seulpturinys, I found this Recumbent Stone figured 
there. As there were at once observable several serious discrepancies 
between this illustration and my own, I put myself in communication 
with Mr James Geddes, schoolmaster at Rothiemay, who most obligingly 
made a series of rubbings, which, when placed together, covered a space 
of 6 feet by 3 feet 6 inches ; and from these I made a carefully measured 
drawing to scale, here reproduced in fig. 30. Sixty plain cups, varying 


Vide supra, p. 136. 
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in diameter from 5 inches to rather less than 2 inches, and four cups 
each surrounded by a ring, are here shown. The entire absence of 
straight grooves is noteworthy. 

Mr Geddes also drew my attention to a large boulder of ‘bastard 
granite ’ lying near Avochie, over a mile S.W. of the Rothiemay Circle. 
The upper surface is covered with cup-marks. 



Fig. 31. Top of the Witches’ Stone on Tormam Hill, Ratho. 

The Witches’ Stone, near Torrnain Hill, Ratho . — Although this huo-e 
boulder and its cup-marks have been more than once figured and 
described, I found, on a close examination of the broad surface of the 
Stone, that none of the illustrations showed the cup-murks in their exact 
relation to each other, nor in their true relation to the contour of the 
Stone. The drawing shown above (fig. 31) was made after a careful 
measurement by triaimulation of the Stone : and it is claimed to be the 
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first that shows that the cups, two an<l twenty in number, are not disposed 
in one continuous line, but that thirteen follow each other from the high 
south edge of the stone for a distance of exactly 6 feet, and nine others 
lie a few inches to the west, occupying a space 3 feet long of the over- 
curving edge of the north end. 

It is further shown that, at a point '2 feet 3 inches west of the ninth 
cup-mark, there is another one 1 quite as large as the largest in the rows 
near the middle of the Stone. The south edge (A B) has slipped a little 
down from its original height, the boulder being frost-split horizontally ; 
its height there above ground is 8 feet. The northern and narrower 
end is about 2 feet above ground, and does not touch the ground, as it 
rests upon its lower portion, beyond which it projects a few inches. 

The cup-marks run due north. 

A very remarkable double row of cup-marks is figured and described 
by Mr W. Gun, F.G.S.- They occur on solid sandstone rock, glaciated, 
near Fowberry Mains, in Northumberland. One line has 46 cups, all one 
inch wide, the other has 62 cups of the same size. The two lines are 
connected at the top by 3 cups, and 3 other similar cups connect them 
lower down, at the twelfth cup from the bottom. On the right hand 
line outside of the 36th cup, and six inches from it, is a cup enclosed by a 
ring ; on the left-hand line, opposite the 24th cup, and six inches from it, 
is a similar cup enclosed by a ring. At the base are two small cups in 
extension of the line forming the base. 

The space of rock occupied by the cups measures 7 feet 2 inches by 
91- inches in greatest breadth. 

On two vertical sides of a rock, carved also on its upper sloping 
surface, at Old Bewick, there are rows of cups, horizontal, 15 in one line 
and 13 in the other. This also is figured by Simpson. 

In King's Park, Stirling . — Mr D. B. Morris, in 1901, reported the 
discovery, on an ice - smoothed surface of dolerite, “ of a cup-shaped 
hollow, outside the rim of which is a well-marked hollowed ring, beyond 

1 This was noticed by Simpson. See Proceedings, x. 144. 

1J Berwickshire iXiit. Hist. Ctnb, vol. for 18S5-86, pi. ii. p. 402. 
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which is another faintly-marked concentric circular groove. The cup-mark 
measures 1?, inches across, the inner rim of the first circle 4 inches, and 
the outer rim 6 inches in diameter. The outer circle if completed would 
be 9 inches in diameter. The depth of the central hollow is half an 
inch, and of the inner groove fully a quarter of an inch. The edges are 
worn.” 

(o) Notices of Recent Discoveries of Urns. 

(1) At Cun in<) Hill, Im:erune . — In January 1903 I happened to see in 
Scottish Sotes and Queries the statement that an urn had been found on 



Fig. 32. View ot the Cuiiing Hill, Inverurie. (From a photograph 
by .Mr James Kitchie, C'orr. Mem., S. A. Scot.) 


the mound called the tuning Hill (tig. 32), and at once wrote to Mr 
James S. Robertson, of Inveiurie, for further particulars. On the 5th of 
February I received the following reply : — 

“ I have received your letter of 27th ult., and have pleasure in giving you the 
particulars of tire find of the urn. It was my own son, aged 12, who picked rrp 
tlie pieces, and I c artfully examined the spot on Cuning Hill, and succeeded in 
getting one or two moie pieces. The charred wood is quite plentiful. 
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“ Culling Hill is a small mound, about 80 yards in circumference at the 
base and about 20 feet high. The urn was found on the top, and as near the 
centre of the mound as may be. ... I dug several feet down, and came upon 
clean --and and stones and a layer of clay and >and alternately/’ 

With the letter came a box containing specimens of the sand and of 
the charred wood, and several fragments of an urn of the drinking-cup 
type. Knowing the extreme unlikelihood of such an urn being found 
without any cist, I again wrote to Mr Robertson, begging him to search 
carefully about the spot where the urn was found, in view of ascertaining 
whether any slabs suggestive of a cist might not still remain. 

His reply, dated 17th February, was to the effect that “there is no 
trace of a cist, but one fragment of stone lying at the foot of the 
hillock was thought by Mr Ritchie, of the schoolhouse, Port Elphinstone, 
to have a resemblance to a cist stone. It is possible that the stones may 
have been removed without discovering the urn ; the only other alterna- 
tive is that no cist existed.” 

Whatsoever were the original facts regarding the depositing of 
this urn, the vessel itself is sufficiently remarkable to he worthy of 
description. Were the fragments pieced together, we should have 
a drinking-cup urn about 5| inches in height. 4|- inches across the 
mouth, and 34 inches at the base. The lip, which is thin and rounded, has 
no lines of decoration ; and the whole decoration of the outside consists 
of a series of closely-placed parallel, or nearly parallel, lines impressed 
horizontally, beginning at a point three-quarters of an inch below the 
rim, and ending at about one inch and a half above the base. 

There are extremely few urns in the Museum 1 hearing this distinctive 
pattern of decoration ; and the only other Scottish specimen apparently 
identical is the urn — also a drinking-cup — found in 1883 at Tents Muir, 
near Leuchars, Fifeshire. It is figured 2 and described by Dr Anderson 

1 A drinking-cnp urn from Aberdeenshire, formerly in the Rae Collection, with a 
fine smooth surface ; a food - vessel from a cist at Quiriuish, Mull, having about 
thirty parallel lines done with a pointed tool so as to resemble, on casual observation, 
the impression of a cord ; and a food-vessel from Cairn Chit, Alford, a very squat 
and inelegant small urn, with what seems a spiral line, done with a coarse fibre. 

2 Proceedings, xvi. 384. 
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as having ornamentation “of impressions like those of a twisted cord of 
two strands wound spirally round the vessel from bottom to brim.” 
It is noteworthy also that this Leuchars urn was found “in a hollow 
between the sand-hills,” without any reference being made to a cist. In 
the fragmentary condition of the urn from (Juning Hill, it is unsafe 
to state whether the ornamentation runs in parallel lines or is really one 
continuous spiral. 

(2) At Kinsteary, Nairnshire . — In the EAinburyli Evening Dispatch of 
20tli March 1902 there appeared an account of the discovery of pre- 
historic remains in a gravel bank (or kame) in Kinsteary Park, parish 
of Auldearn, Nairnshire. The following is the substance of the account : 
— A cist was first found, 4 feet in length, 2 in breadth, and about IS 
inches in depth, with a pear-shaped sandstone slab for a covering. The 
line of the grave was east and west. A skeleton lay in it, the face looking 
towards the west, the principal bones on a gravel bottom ; they were 
ipiite dry, but considerably decayed. Though search was made, no 
other relies were found. 

In the same gravel bank, a few yards distant, a beautifully ornamented 
cinerary urn was discovered some years ago, and it is now in possession 
of Lady Gordon Cathcart, the proprietrix of the Kinsteary estate, at 
Cluny Castle. 
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IV. 

NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A FULL-LENGTH STONE CIST, 
CONTAINING HUMAN REMAINS AND A PENANNULAR BROOCH, 
AT CRAIGIE, NEAR DUNDEE. By ALEXANDER HUTCHESON, F.S.A. 
Scot, Brought y-Feet.y. 

On 16th April (1902) the workmen engaged in making a new road to 
the north of Stannergate railway station, on the Dundee and Arbroath 
joint-line, about midway between Dundee and Brough ty-Ferrv, came 
upon a full-length burial cist embedded in the gravel, the top of the 
cist being at a depth of about IF inches from the surface. The ground 
here slopes upward with a gentle inclination for a distance of about 200 
yards from the bank of the river Tay, but at this point rises somewhat 
steeply until a height of about 25 feet is attained in a comparatively 
level plateau of some extent, presumably the 25 feet beach-level known to 
geologists. The surface soil is of gravel and sand, with a little vegetable 
soil on the top, but below is a bed of stiff reddish clay, containing many 
water-rolled and glaciated boulders of gneiss, diorite, and other hard 
igneous rocks, some of them being from 3 to 4 feet in diameter. 

A little to the south of the top of the slope a retaining wall was cut 
through for the road, but still exists to the east and west of it, and it 
was at a distance of about 10 yards to the north of this wall, on the 
eastern side of the excavation for the road, that the cist was located. 
This had been removed before I heard of the discovery, but Air George 
Mack ay, contractor, Brouglity-Ferry, who had the work, kindly ac- 
companied me to the site and pointed out the spot where the cist was 
found. I also interviewed Mr William Mack ay, station-master at Stanner- 
gate, who saw the cist when it was discovered and took charge of the few 
fragments of bones recovered, and from these gentlemen, as well as from 
the foreman at the works, the following particulars are derived. 

The cist, which contained an unburnt skeleton of a full-grown person, 
very much decayed, lay east and west. It was about 6 feet in length 
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and about 2 feet in width. The sides, ends, and cover were formed of 
thin undressed slabs of stone, set on edge in the gravel, three or four 
-stones to the length of the cist. Two of the largest of the side stones 
measured respectively 2 feet 3 inches hv 2 feet 6 inches, by 21, inches 
thick, and 2 feet by 2 feet 10 inches, by 2 inches in thickness. These 
two stones formed part of the north side of the cist. The workmen 
had come upon it from the south, and pulled down that side before its 
true character was recognised ; the covers on the top collapsed and got 
broken, and the overlying earth came down and covered everything up, 
and it was only when all this was cleared away that some of the bones 
were discovered, and drew the attention of the workmen to an examina- 
tion of what remained. Then it was seen that all that was left of the 
cist were the two slabs noticed above, forming part of the north side. 

It is, I am afraid, not now possible to determine at which end the head 
lay, as the few teeth which have been rescued were picked out of the 
cart into which the materials of the excavation were at the time beirm 

O 

shovelled. It was then also that the brooch was picked up by the 
workmen. This was shortly afterwards taken possession of by Mr John 
T. Maelaren, architect, on behalf of Mr I). 0. Guthrie of Craigie, pro- 
prietor of the ground, and the discovery communicated to that gentle- 
man. On learning that it was of interest as an archsei (logical relic, Mr 
Guthrie, with praiseworthy public-spiritedness, instructed Mr Maelaren 
to hand it to the Society of Anticpiaries, for the National Museum of 
Antiquities. It is a penannnlar brooch (fig. 1), apparently of iron, but so 
much corroded by rust that the metal cannot be determined. The pin 
measures 4 inches over all, while the ring or circled part is only about 
2 inches over, ending in slightly swelling knobs. Brooches of penannular 
form, distinguished by expansions of the ring into bulbous knobs, the head 
of the pin being similarly expanded, and possessing characteristics which 
link them with the period of the intrusion of the Norwegian element, 
have been found in the northern and western districts of Scotland. 
Several of these are of large dimensions, made of silver, and highly 
ornamented, but the Craigie brooch is in size and appearance more akin 
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to the plain brooch of silvered bronze found with a heathen burial in 
the island of Eigg, the only other example of the type that had hitherto 
occurred in Scotland . 1 The Craigie brooch is therefore an object of 
much interest. 

“The brooch, with a movable acus or pin, served,” says Bloxam,'- “to 
connect one part of the dress with another ; by the men it was used to 
fasten the tunic and mantle on the right or left shoulder, and by the 
women the vestment in front of the breast.” From fragments of cloth 
found adherent to the pin of the brooches, and from similar impressions 
on arms and implements discovered in graves of the period, it would 



Fig. 1. Peuannular Brooch found in a Cist at Craigie, Dundee. 


seem that the dead were buried in their customary apparel, together 
with their weapons and personal decorations. 5 

Christianity changed all this, but the change was not immediate ; 
on the contrary, it was slow and gradual. Certain grave-goods and 
ceremonies would, out of deference to the new faith, be omitted ; 
others, from superstitious motives, would be retained. 

For this reason it is difficult to assign a chronological sequence to 
burial phenomena. Broadly speaking, and treating of a special form of 
brooch differing entirely from the Craigie example (the applying prin- 
ciple being, however, the same), Dr Anderson says, “ the effect of pagan- 

1 Scotland in Pagan Times: The Iron Age, j>. 101. 

- Fragmenta Sepulchralia, p. 51. 

3 Scotland in Pagan Times : The Iron Age, p. 42. 
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ism was that those who had brooches were buried with them. The 
effect of Christianity was that broodies ceased to be buried with them.” 1 

The application of this to the period of the Craigie brooch will be con- 
sidered after the cist has been further dealt with, to which I now proceed. 

Numerous discoveries of long and short cists have from time to time 
been made in the same neighbourhood, and are recorded in various 
publications. One of the earliest notices, although without details, occurs 
in Rev. Dr Small’s Statistical Account of Dundee in 1792. Referring to 
the discovery here of several stone coffins with bones, he remarks, “ though 
the most of these are of the common form, some, without any difference 
in the size of the bones, are only 3 feet square.” Apparently here the 
majority of the coffins had been of the full-length variety, but associated 
with short cists, where either cremation had taken place or the bodies 
had been interred in a doubled-up position. 

Writing in 1879 regarding a more recent discovery in the same locality, 
Mr Allan Mathewson, Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot., says, “All the cists that I 
saw were long ones, and in one instance as many as five were got to- 
gether." Here, again, we have to lament the entire absence of details. 
Mr Mathewson merely remarks the presence of a layer of white pebbles 
over them, but does not state whether the cists were tapered, or at what 
height above the cists this layer of white pebbles was placed. It is, 
however, remarked that between the cists and a kitchen midden which 
lay below them there was a stratum of earth of 8 feet in thickness. 2 
The coffins were probably, therefore, of the tapered variety; and if these 
referred to by Dr Small a> being of the “common form " were also of 
the same type, shaped like a modern coffin, swelling in the middle and 
tapered to both ends, it would indicate they were comparatively modern, 
and clearly belonging to Christian burial. Of this class many were 
found at Perth a few years ago, in an extension of the general railway 
station there, and were supposed to have belonged to the burial-ground 
of a nunnery which once occupied a site in that neighbourhood. 

In 1887 I had the opportunity of examining two stone coffins of this 

1 S-o/famf in Piii/mi I'nnes: The Iron Age, p. 47, note. - Proc., xui. 303. 
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type found on the property of Capt. G. If Clayliills Henderson, of 
Invergowrie. These were shaped like the modern wooden coffin, broadest 
in the middle and tapered to both ends, narrowest at the foot. They 
were very neatly made and fairly regular in outline, although the stones 
had not been dressed in any way. The ends were each formed of one 
stone, but several stones set end to end composed the sides. They had 
bottoms and covers composed of thin slabs, the covering slabs over- 
lapping the sides, and they lay east and west, with their heads to the 
west. Both contained human remains, but no other relics. 1 

Similar to these were a number of coffins which I examined about 
fifteen years ago in a sandy hillock at Carlungie, Forfarshire, but here, 
again, no relics other than bones were met with. Here the covering slabs 
were of larger dimensions. Indeed, I was informed by a man in the 
neighbourhood that a great many coffins of the same class had been got 
in the same sandy hillock ; and that when any of the neighbouring farmers 
wanted a hearthstone for a cottage or a like purpose, he simply sent a 
man to search the hillock, being certain that in one or other of the stone 
coffins, which he was sure to come upon, he would find a stone or stones 
to suit his purpose. 

The writer has previously noticed the discovery, at 6 feet under the 
surface, in Coupar-Angus churchyard, of a long stone cist or coffin formed 
of slabs set on edge, with paved bottom, but no cover, which doubtless, 
however, had been removed in some earlier operations.- 

1 >r Stuart describes fourteen such graves at Hartlaw. They were 
formed of small stone slabs, with which they wore also paved in the 
bottom and covered above ; and other two. similar in other respects to 
the last, but ditfered in not being paved in the bottom. They lay east 
and west, with the head to the west. All appeared to be full-length 
graves, their average length being about G feet, but no other dimensions 
are given, nor is it mentioned whether they were tapered or parallel- 
sided. They contained no burnt bones and no relics. He supposed 
them to have been early Christians’ graves, placed in groups not yet 
Proc , xxii. pp. 167-8. - Ibiil., p. 147. 
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attached, to any church , 1 and mentions that some long stone cists had 
been discovered in and about the ruined chapel of the Ivirkheugh, St 
Andrews, which was the site of an early Culdee settlement.-’ 

Other references might be given , 3 but sufficient has been said to 
indicate this variety of the long cist. 

While usually in groups, as here pointed out by Dr Stuart, they are 
occasionally found to accompany groups of short cists, as at Barnhill 
Links, near Brough ty- Ferry, where a long stone cist (which, along with 
an unburnt interment, contained an urn) occupied the centre of a cairn, 
in and around which were grouped seven short cists . 4 

Sir R. C. Hoare discovered a like association of long and short 
interments. Lowermost was the primary interment by inhumation 
with the legs doubled up, the secondary interment by cremation, and 
on the top a third by inhumation at full length . 3 

Such association of long and short interments may arise either from 
a change in the fashion of burial by the same race, in which case the 
long cist may indicate an example of transition assignable to Early 
Christian times, or by a different and subsequent race, evincing that 
attachment to ancient burial sites adverted to by the writer in his 
notice of the discovery of a Bronze Age whetstone in the buryiug- 
ground attached to the parish church, Coupar-Angus ; and in other 

1 It is not necessary in such a case to suppose the absence of a church. Early 
churches constructed of wattle and clay or of turf, when they fell into disrepair, 
would soon vanish under atmospheric influences. 

- Pruc., vi. pp. fi6, 58 and 61. See also Sculptural Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. 60, 
61, etc. 

1 For a notice of full-length cists recently discoveied in Uphall parish, with 
references to other instances, see Pi’Oc., xxxv. pp. 325-328. 

4 Pror., xi. p. 311 and xxi. p. 320 ; other instances are given by Dr Stuart, Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland, ii. 61. 

5 Bloxam’s Frwjmenta Scpalchralia, p. 17. This last was, however, the body 
of a child, and there is evidence that even in the Stone Age, when adults were 
interred in a sitting posture, the bodies ol children were usually laid in an extended 
position. See Nilssea on tin- Stone Aye, Lubbock’s edition, London, 1868, p. 129. 

e< p rul \, xxii. p. 147. Short stone cists have also been found in the same burying- 
ground. John Moon, gravedigger there, told me he had taken out at least three 
such containing human remains. 
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instances observed by him, particularly the discovery which he made 
in 1891 of the remains of a burial cairn of the Bronze Age, with under- 
lying urns and cremated remains, in the south-west angle of the parish 
churchyard of St Madoes, Perthshire, not hitherto recorded. 

It is not, however, very certain that full-length burial was practised 
to any great extent before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The long stone burials by inhumation found in Scotland may be 
taken as exhibiting four types, taking them in their chronological 
sequence, although the first and second were probably in the time of 
the latter contemporaneous. 

First . — Parallel or roughly parallel-sided cists, composed of several 
undressed slabs set on edge in the ground, long enough to contain the 
body in an extended position, and having similar stones for covers, but 
not always paved in the bottom. 

Second . — Enclosure by slabs of stone set on edge in the ground, but 
with no stone cover or sole. 1 

Third . — Similar to the first class, but shallower, widest opposite the 
shoulders and tapering to both ends, like the modern timber coffin, and 
having stone covers, and generally paved in the bottom. 

Fourth . — The mediaeval stone coffin, hollowed out of a single stone, 
only mentioned here to complete the series. 

To take the second class first, the burials are full-length, unburnt 
and with grave-goods, such as iron weapons of war, implements of 
labour, and personal ornaments. These I )r Anderson ascribes to the 
Viking period of the Northmen in Scotland. The first class of roughly 
parallel-sided cists find example in the Barnhill cist, and now in the 
Craigie cist. The difference is that the former contained an urn, 
occupied the centre of a cairn of stones, and was associated with short 
cist burials, clearly attributable to the Bronze Age. The Craigie cist, 
on the other hand, has no such association ; here there was no cairn 
nor even mound visible, although, had such existed, it is only fair to 
say it would probably have been levelled in agricultural operations. 

1 Scotland in Pagan Timet : The lion Age, pp. 14, 33, 54, 55. 
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The presence of the penannular brooch is also a factor in increasing 
the distinction. It is impossible to maintain any other association be- 
tween these two examples of the first class than that of form and 
materials of cist, but it is also impossible to ignore this point of resem- 
blance. The brooch would seem to suggest for the Craigie burial an 
element of association with the Norwegian influence affecting the second 
class, but the evidence is too scanty to warrant a definite conclusion. 

As Dr Anderson has pointed out, we are as yet entirely without any 
recorded observations bearing on the burials of the period. Hundreds 
of such interments may have been shovelled away without any notice 
being taken of them; and even when noticed, the very details which we 
desiderate are usually deemed too trivial for recording : and I fear it 
will continue to be so until we shall be able to employ more careful 
methods of examining and recording such discoveries. 
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Monday, 13 th April 1903. 

EOBEET MUNEO, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

R. Fitzroy Bell, of Temple Hall, C'oldingham, Advocate. 

C. L. Stirling-Cooksox, of Renton House, Berwickshire. 

Sheriff Donald Crawford, 35 Chester Street. 

Walter Laidlaw, Abbey Cottage, Jedburgh. 

John Hunter Tait, Advocate, 43 Moray Place. 

The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By James Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. 

Six small oval knife-like Implements, of Pitchstone, probably from a 
tribulum or threshing machine, found in a cargo of beans imported 
from Smyrna. The tribulum or threshing machine still used in the 
east is thus described by Sir John Evans in his Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments of Great Britain (2nd edition, p. 284), where there is also a figure 
of the instrument : — “ They are flat sledges of wood, five to six feet in 
length, and two to three in breadth, the under side fitted with a number 
of square or lozenge-shaped holes, mortised a little distance into the wmod, 
and having in each hole a flake or splinter of stone. As each is pro- 
vided with some hundreds of chipped stones, we can readily understand 
what a number of rough flakes might he left in the soil at places where 
they were long in use. The method of their use is that the straw 
with the grain on it, as it comes from the reaped fields, is spread on a 
piece of hard-trodden ground called the 1 threshing floor,’ and the 
tribulum, yoked usually to an ox, with the driver seated upon it, is 
driven round and round over the straw until the grain is separated 
from it by the action of the sharp flints on the under side of the sledge.” 

16 


VOL. XXXVII. 
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(2) By Wm. Manson, Jun., through Rev. David Johnston, F.S.A. 

Scot. 

Bottom of a Steatite Vessel, and two fragments of Slaty Sandstone, 
with oblong holes near the centre, found in digging out a mound at 
West Quart!', Shetland. 

(3) By H. W. Seton-Karr, M.P. 

Six Palaeolithic Stone Implements, from Poondi, Madras. 

(4) By B. Howard Cunxington, F.S.A. Scot., Devizes. 

Nineteen Palaeolithic Flint Implements, from a gravel pit at Knowle, 

in Savernake Forest, Wiltshire. 

Mr Cunnington says in his note accompanying the donation: — “I 
have sent a box of flint implements from a gravel pit at Ivnowle in 
Savernake Forest. I have found nearly 1000 there myself, and I know 
of nearly 4000 having been found besides. Well-finished examples are 
scarce. I include among those sent an implement and a piece of flint 
as exemplifying the polish that is exercising the minds of many 
archaeologists. Personally, I cannot get away from the theory of water 
or river-bed polish, with fine sand and water continually flowing in one 
direction. Many of the implements seem shaped to fit the hand. I 
have only found one example that (plainly) could be mounted on a 
handle. The edges are usually sharp.” 

(5) By Mrs Brown, Arkland, Canaan Lane. 

Two-pronged Fish Spear, found on the beach near Skipness. 

(6) By James Sharp, 6 Gillespie Crescent. 

Large Baking Blunder of Wrought Iron, from Strathspey. 

(7) By Professor Duns, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Ethnographic Collection, consisting of eighty-seven specimens, from 
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India, Africa, South America, Australia, Xew Zealand, and the Pacific 
Islands. 

(8) By George F. Black, Public Library, Xew York. 

Antique Jewelry and its Revival. By Signor A. Castellani. 

Copper Implements from Wisconsin. By H. P. Hamilton. 
Telegraphing among the Ancients. By Augustus C. Merriam. 

(9) By Dr W. Cramond, F.S.A. Scot. 

The Tragic History of the Abercrombies. By D. Murray Rose. 

(10) By the Trustees of the late Marquess of Bute. 

The Arms of the Baronial and Police Burghs of Scotland. By John 
Marquess of Bute, K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. IV. Lonsdale. 4to. 
1903. 


There were also exhibited : — 

(1) By Joseph Downes. 

An Arrow-head of Flint, f inch in length by | inch in breadth, with 
barbs and stem ; a minute Flint Scraper, of quadrangular form, § of an 
inch square, and a small lozenge-shaped Plaque of Bronze, with five cups 
and circles on each face, from the sands of Shewalton, near Irvine. 

(2) By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

Silver Penannular Armlet, 2^ inches by 2 inches in diameter, with 
twenty loops on one side, found at The Braes, St Andrews. 

Silver Plaque (fig. 1), shaped like a book-clasp, 1-J inches by II inches, 
with a magic square engraved in old Arabic numerals on one face, 
obtained from a jeweller in St Andrews. The square is the common one 
of 16 sub-divisions, the figures in which when added horizontally, 
vertically, or along each of the diagonals make the same sum of 100. 
But the workman -who punched in the figures has made two mistakes. 
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In the last sub-division of the second horizontal line of numbers he has 
reversed the sign for 2, thus making it 6, and the same mistake 
occurs in the second sub-division of the third horizontal line of numbers. 


| 8 ,11 80 1 

: 79 2 7 12 

I 3 82 9 | 6 

! I 

| 10 5 4 | 81 


Fig. 1. Magic Square in Arabic Numerals, on a Silver Plaque, 
shaped like a Book-Clasp. 

Small Jar of lied Earthenware, 4 inches in height by 2 1 inches in 
greatest diameter in the middle, narrowing to 1^ inches diameter at 
the bottom and 11 inches across the mouth, dug up at St Andrews. 

(3) Bv Dr A. C. Sym, through X. J. Cochran-Patrick, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

A Medal Calendar for the year 1793. 

The Psalms in Metre, in the original binding. Printed in Edinburgh, 
1675. 

The following communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTE ON INGRAM OF KETHENYS ; WITH OBSERVATIONS ON HIS 
MONUMENT IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF TEALING. By Right 
Rey. JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the Proceedings of the Society for 10th January 1S96 (vol. xxx. 
pp. 41-48), will he found a valuable communication from Mi- 



Fig. 1. Mural Monument in Teuling Church. 


Alexander Hutcheson, F.S.A. Scot., in which is described a mural 
monument (fig. 1) in the Parish Church of Tealing, Forfarshire. The 
monument is that of Ingram of Kethenys, “ ersdene of Dunkeldyn,” 
who, according to the inscription, died in the year 13S0. From the 
Eegisters of the Procurators of the English Nation in the University 
of Paris, Mr Hutcheson was able to give some interesting particulars 
of the student days (1344-1347) at Paris of three brothers, John, 
Robert, and Ingram of Kettins. There can scarcely be a doubt that 
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the last named is the same as the Ingram of Kethenys whose monument 
has a place at Tealiug. 

The following remarks must he considered only as supplemental to 
the communication by Mr Hutcheson : and they are based on material 
which has become generally available since the date of his 
communication. 

The publication of the Calendar of Papal Registers has thrown a 
Hood of light on several obscure problems in the history of the medieval 
Church in Scotland. The volume of Petitions (1896) and vol. iii. of 
the Letters (1897) afford several particulars concerning the three brothers 
referred to. The name Kethenys (Kethenis, Ketenis, Ketnesse), as 
used to indicate a family, is so rarely found in record that we are 
probably justified in identifying the persons named in the Papal 
archives with the three students, young men who had pursued their 
studies in Paris under Master Walter de Wardlaw. 

The brothers, or some <>f them, are found studying in Paris from some 
time before 1344 to 20th June 1347, when Ingram was exempted from 
undergoing certain graduation ceremonies connected with his licence 
as Master of Arts, on his paying his customary fees, on the ground that 
he was returning to his native country. 1 

Already, on 25th January 1345, Pope Clement YI. had sent a 
mandate to the abbots of Cupar and Scone, and to the prior of St 
Andrew's, to give to Ingram de Kethenis “ the church of Blaar.” 2 This 
benefice we find that he afterwards possessed. 3 

Ingram de Kethenys and his brothers enjoyed the favour of both the 
king and the queen. "We find that they were nephews 4 of John [de 
Pilmore], bishop of Moray : and it was perhaps through his influence 
that we find David, king, and Joan, queen of Scots, uniting with the 
bishop of Moray in 1 347 to petition the Pope on behalf of Ingram de 

1 See Proceedings, etc., loc. cit. 2 Cat. Pap. Peg. (Lett.), iii. p. 184. 

As will be seen below, it is elsewhere described as “ Blare in the diocese of St 
Andrews,” and is doubtless Blair in Gowrie. 

1 Id., 463. 
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Ketenis, of the diocese of St Andrews, licentiate in Arts, for a canonry 
of Aberdeen, with reservation of a prebend. 1 This was granted on 18th 
May 1347. 

We next find the queen and the bishop of Moray petitioning on 
behalf of Ingram, now described as Master of Arts, for a canonry 
and prebend of Moray, notwithstanding that he has the church of 
Blare in the diocese of St Andrews, and a canonry of Aberdeen, with 
expectation of a prebend.' 2 This petition was granted on 10th May 
1349. 

In 1350 a yet more influential patron is found for the brothers, John 
de Ketenis, M.A., “clerk of the queen of Scots,” and Ingram. Philip, 
king of France, joins with the queen and the bishop of Moray in 
petitioning for further preferment. 3 And on 13th June 1350, the Pope 
grants to Ingram de Ketenis, M.A., rector of Blare, canon of Moray and 
canon of Aberdeen, a dispensation to hold an additional benefice. This 
notice adds the important information that Ingram was now secretary 
of the queen. 4 From the petition it appears that his brother John was 
seeking an office or dignity in the cathedral church of Glasgow ; he 
having then the church of Fern (in the diocese of Dunkeld), and a 
canonry of Dunkeld, with expectation of a prebend. 

A year later, on 13th June 1351, the Pope grants to Ingram, at the 
request of the king of France, the queen of Scots, and the bishop of 
Moray, a canonry in Glasgow void by the consecration of Philip, bishop 
of Brechin, notwithstanding that he was incumbent of Blare, canon of 
Moray, canon of Aberdeen, and expected a dignity in Moray. 6 

The date of the appointment of Ingram to the archdeaconry of 
Dunkeld does not appear from the records at Rome as published in the 
Letters of the Calendar of Papal Registers. But that he was archdeacon 
of Dunkeld, and was advanced to a yet higher dignity, is apparent from 
an entry in the volume of Petitions , dated 26th February 1378. On 
that day Clement VII. (Anti-Pope) proprio moiu, makes provision to 

1 Cal. Pap. Reg. (Petit, i.), p. 110. - Id., 157. 3 Id., 201. 

4 Cal. Pap. Ileg. (Lett.) iii. , 392. 5 Id., 414. 
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Master Walter Trayl, M.A., licentiate in canon and civil law, canon and 
treasurer of Glasgow, auditor of the apostolic palace, of a canonry, 
prebend, and the archdeaconry of Dunkeld, on their voidance by the 
consecration of Ingram de Kethenys to the See of Whiteherne. 1 

From this notice, taken together with the inscription on the monu- 
ment, it is evident that Ingram did not enjoy the See of Whiteherne 
for many months, if indeed we can regard it as certain that he 
was ever consecrated. This last doubt is raised by the fact that it 
was not uncommon to petition for benefices that were expected to 
fall vacant. 

Hitherto the name of Ingram de Kethenys as a bishop of Galloway 
has been unknown to history. It may be noted that the information 
as to the appointment of Ingram to the bishopric is derived, not from 
the Papal Letters, but from the volume of Petitions. This is only one 
example, out of many, of important facts being revealed only by the 
Petitions. And it is with profound regret one hears the rumour 
that the Master of the Rolls has directed the discontinuance of the 
calendaring of the Petitions. It is to be hoped that wiser counsels 
will prevail. 

Again, there was certainly a new bishop of Whiteherne, of the 
succession appointed by the Anti-Popes, in the year following the death 
of Ingram, as recorded on the epitaph. On 21st December, 1381, 
Clement VII. (Anti-Pope) granted a long roll of Petitions, presented by 
Thomas, bishop of Whiteherne.- Here, again, we have another example 
of a fact in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland that would have been 
unknown but for the volume of Petitions. 

The absence from the inscription on the monument of any reference 
to the elevation of Ingram to the episcopate cannot be used as an 
argument for bis not having attained the episcopal dignity, if we accept 
the view put forward by -Mr Hutcheson that the inscription on the slab 
was sculptured (in the greater part) during the lifetime of him whom 
it was meant to commemorate. The large space after the numerals 
1 Petition s, 540. 2 /</., pp. 563-4. 
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“ lx ” in the fourth line is certainly suggestive of that view, which I am 
disposed to believe is correct. 1 

But I see no reason for supposing that Ingram de Kethenys was more 
than sixty years of age when he died, hut only that the space left 
happened (as it turned out) to he unnecessarily large. The words 
“ made in his xxxii yliere ” would seem, at first sight, to apply to his 
appointment as archdeacon. If this view be correct, Ingram would have 
been appointed about 1352. Xow the question arises, Is there anything 
in record which supports or militates against this view ! On 28th 
January 1348, we find Robert de Den holding the archdeaconry of 
Dunkeld. 2 But before 23rd September 1349 he had died, for on that 
day Pope Clement VI. provided to the archdeaconry, “ reserved to the 
Pope in the life-time of Robert de Den,” Master W alter de Wardlau, 
presumably the same who was Procurator of the English Xation when 
the three brothers de Kethenys were students at the University of 
Paris. 3 But if he ever obtained possession of this office he could have 
enjoyed it for only a very short time, for Adam de Pullmour was arch- 
deacon, and had died before 13th July 1352, when John de Athy, 
canon of Dunkeld, was provided by the Pope to the office and dignity. 4 
After this the records are silent and perhaps defective. But it must 
not be assumed that because the archdeaconry was provided to John de 
Athy that he succeeded in obtaining it. Again and again the records 
show that papal provisions were frequently ineffective ; and the rapid 
changes in the holders of the archdeaconry of Dunkeld which we have 

1 For the convenience of the reader the inscription, as read by Mr Hutcheson 
(Proceedings, etc., xxx. p. 42), may be here transcribed: — 

“►£< : Ijeur : Igis : Ingram : of : kcll)enns : prist 
mapstr : t : arit : ersbene : of : bukclbp : mabc : i : l)is 
mit : ptjerc : pints : for : tjpm : pat : bent : Ijafa 
ni) : li : gljcrns : of : eg IU : in : tl)e : pljcr 

of : crust : : ccc : tin.” 

* Cal. Pap. Peg. (Letters), iii. 245. 

4 Cal. Pap. Peg. ( Petitions ), i. 230. 


"• Id., 315. 
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just recorded suggest the possibility that if John de Athy ever enjoyed 
the archdeaconry he may not have held it long. We do not hear of 
him again. 

So far, it must he admitted that the evidence, such as it is, makes 
rather against the notion that Ingram de Ketlieneys succeeded in 1352 
or thereby ; hut it is not fatal to it. This enquiry is, however, quite 
decisive that he was not archdeacon of Dunkeld before 1352, unless we 
imagine, what is in the highest degree improbable, that he had been 
archdeacon before Robert de Den had resigned, and was again 
appointed : for he was certainly archdeacon when the See of Galloway 
was provided to him in 1378. And every difficulty we have to 
encounter in supposing that the words “ made in his xxxii yhere ” refer 
to his appointment as archdeacon apply equally to the supposition that 
they refer to the making of the monument. 

We have further to note that the supposition that we ought to add 
to the number “lx” (given as the years of his age) only increases the 
difficulty. 

On the whole, then, the record evidence is not incompatible with the 
evidence that seems reasonably derived from the inscription, namely, 
that Ingram de Kethenvs was made archdeacon of Dunkeld about 1352, 
and held that office till his consecration (if he were ever consecrated), 
after his appointment to Galloway. It is perhaps most reasonable to 
suppose that he was nevei consecrated, and held the archdeaconry till 
his death. 

Mr Hutcheson in his paper 1 writes : “ The church of Tealing is 
about four miles north of Dundee, and was in the diocese of Dunkeld, 
but it is unlikely that any official appointment would have been found 
for an archdeacon in such an isolated rural district, and there was 
probably some territorial reason for his transference to Tealing.” But 
in the days when the possession of a cure did not involve continuous 
personal residence, or, indeed, residence at all, if a vicar were appointed, 
there was nothing to make the parish of Tealing unsuitable as the 
1 Proceed inys, etc., vol. xxx. p. 45. 
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prebend, or part of the prebend, of the archdeacon of Dnnkeld. The 
duties of an archdeacon were duties that concerned alike every parish in 
the diocese. And it was a matter of indifference where his prebendal 
church was situated. And Dr J. Maitland Thomson has been so good 
as to furnish me with evidence that, at all events in the sixteenth 
century, the connection of Tealing with the archdeaconry of Dunkekl 
was a fact. In a law-suit of 1563 the kirks of Tealing and 
Logieallochie appear as pertaining to the archdeaconry of Dunkekl 
{Acts and Decreets, xxviii. 95). Dr Thomson adds : “ The rental of the 
archdeaconry in the Book of Assumptions, though the name Tealing 
does not occur in it, consists of teinds due from certain lands, the names 
of which show that they were in the parish of Tealing, followed by a 
like list of lands in Logieallochie, of which parish the name is given.’’ 

In the year 1206 Pope Innocent III. confirmed to the prior and 
brethren of St Andrews, among other churches and possessions, 
“ ecclesiam de tlielin.” 1 It appears, from another charter in the 
Register of the Priory of St Andreas, which is probably not far 
removed in date from the papal confirmation, that the canons had then 
“ institucionem et liberam administracionem ecclesie de thelen et 
liberam facultatem eandern ecclesiam disponendi.” 2 

Having free power to dispose of the church of Tealing, the canons, it 
must be inferred, exercised that power by presumably exchanging the 
right of presentation for some equivalent, and that thus the benefice 
became a prebend of Dunkeld. 

It may be mentioned that Boiamund, for the year ending on the 
Nativity of St John Baptist, (24th June) 1275, received as a tithe 
of the vents valor of “ Telyn,” in the diocese of Dunkeld, 37 shillings 
and 2 pence three farthings ; which gives the value of the benefice 
for the year as £18, 12s. 3Id. The next year it is almost precisely 
the same (Theiner’s Monumenta, pp. 112, 116). This income, though 
not so good as that of a few other churches, is much better than that 
of the large majority of the churches in the diocese of Dunkeld. 

1 Eegist. Priorat. S. Andrer, p. 72. - lb., p. 326. 
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II. 

NOTES ON THE DISPUTED TOMB OF .MARY OF GUELDRES, QUEEN 
OF JAMES II., AND THE STUART VAULT IN HOLYROOD. By 
JOHN SINCLAIR. F.S.A. Scot. 

Fifty-live years have passed away since the demolition of the 
venerable Trinity College Church of Edinburgh, and the controversv 
over the search for the remains of Mary of Gueldres, the pious foundress, 
is well-nigh forgot. The members of our Society still alive, who were 
then grown men, are but few, and the controversy, now but a memory, 
is only to be found in our Society's Proceedings of that time. This 
quiescent state of matters has hitherto given no signs of reopening the 
unsatisfactory discussions of 1848 and 1862 as to the unearthing of 
the remains of Mary of Gueldres, but quite recently the reappearance 
of both claimants gave motion to the thoughts of those more immedi- 
ately informed. 

The subjoined notes flow from what came under the personal obser- 
vation of the writer, and have arisen from an after discovery consequent 
on the restoration of the Royal Stuart Tomb in the Chapel Royal of 
Holvrood by Her late Majesty the Queen. It may be as well here to 
say that a fairly full and accurate account of that much-called-for 
restoration has never yet been afforded, and is here necessary as an 
introduction to these notes. 

It is well known that no precise date or person can be fixed upon 
for the origin of this tomb. Usually it is assigned to the period after 
the death of James V., when the remains of David II., James II. and 
others were disinterred from separate graves and placed therein. The 
mean look of the place indicates that it had been a work of haste in a 
time of trouble, and an inspection of the interior certainly confirmed 
that belief. True, the mad mob of 1 688 did their worst, but there 
were no remains to be seen of what might have been expected from a 
Royal Mausoleum, lhe Stuart lomb is of the plainest description, 
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the only attempt at ornamentation being a floriated scroll extending 
along the north front a few inches from the top. The exterior measure- 
ment gives an area of 15 square feet. The front elevation is 7 feet 
6 inches. The Norman Arch at south side is 6 feet in width and 
12 feet in height, 4 feet 6 inches of which reach above the roof of 
the vault. The door of entrance to the north is 3 feet 6 by 2 feet 
3 A inches. The moulding over the door is 5 inches in depth, the 
front is of dressed stone, the roof flagstones, and the west side next 
the Roxburgh Tomb is rubble. The interior, as inspected a short time 
before the death of Her late Majesty, was simply an earth-beaten square 
of most uninviting aspect, the descent being by a deep step through 
the narrow entrance. At the south side stood upright large flagstones, 
not unlike headstones in a churchyard, evidently erected as blinds 
against prying eyes through the open sparred iron gate. Behind these 
tomb-like stones was the old Norman Arch which in time of James 
IV. formed the egress from the Abbey to the cloisters and his newly- 
erected palace. This doorway is of great thickness, and a partition 
had been run across and stone shelves inserted, on which, “ gleaming 
in their chalky whiteness,” lay the bones of generations of the Royal 
Stuarts, hidden only from public view by the stone erections. 

There was no discrimination or signs of sepulchral order with these 
remains. Only could be discerned what might be the thigh bones of 
the six-feet-two Darnlev intermingled with the infantile remains of 
the sons of James IV. and V. — both princes of Albany ; and those of 
what were doubtless other adults of this royal house. On the bottom 
shelf rested the gaudy coffin of 1848, brought down with magisterial 
pomp and circumstance from old Trinity College Kirk, and declared 
to be the remains of Queen Mary of Gueldres. Of all these kings, queens, 
and princes mouldering and uncared for, only the resurrected lady of 
1848 was named, coffined and intact. The disorderly mass of bones, 
old and young, spoke plainly of the mad rioting mob. 

The only record we have of the previous state of this tomb is con- 
tained in a manuscript held in the Advocates’ Library, showing that 
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an official visit by procurement of the Bishop of Dunblane was made 
five years before the Revolution of 1688, when it was violated and the 
contents destroyed. The bishop was present, “ Lord Strathnavar and 
E. Eorfare, Robert Scott, minister of the Abbey, and others.” We are 
told that they viewed the body of James Y. in both wood and lead 
coffin, and in an embalmed condition, and that they saw some lead 
plates giving his titles and particulars of his death. This coffin must 
have been on trestles or some raised erection, because the account next 
tells us that in the arch — that is, on the stone shelves — was a shorter 
coffin (the shelf being only six feet across) with the teeth in the skull, 
also with a leaden inscription, and two gilded “ floor-de-leuces ” and a 
leaden crown, showing it to he the body of Magdalene of France, 
“ Sponsa Jacobi V.” : and beside this coffin lay the coffins of two 
children, one in lead, the other in wood. Next the king’s body “lay 
ane gret coffin of lead with the body in it.” This body, they agreed, 
was that of Lord Darnley ; and at the east “lay a coffin with the skull 
sawn in two, and ane inscription in small letters, gilded upon a square 
of ye lead coffin, making it to be ye bodye of Dame Jane Stewart, 
Countess of Argyle,” natural daughter of James Y. It is quite clear 
that the order and arrangement of this place of sepulture in 1683 was 
pretty much as found on inspection a few years ago ; that is, the greater- 
coffins lay in the outer or open space of the tomb, while the smaller 
were laid on the stone shelves in the Norman Arch. 

This, then, was the state of matters when the Board of Works, under 
directions of Her late Majesty, set about the reconstruction of the 
interior. An inner tomb of polished stone was built within the original 
but still having the old Norman Arch of David the First as its back 
wall. 1 A coffin for the regal remains followed, and the bones of the 

1 It is curious to reflect that this doorway, now the Stuart Sepulchre, formed on 
7th August 1503 the exit by which James IV. led his Tudor child bride from the 
altar when they had performed their devotions that day of her arrival at the Abbey, 
“ in a most loving manner .... out of the Church, through the cloisters to her 
apartments in the adjoining Palace” which he had built for her; that being the 
palace burned by Cromwell in lo50. 
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Stuarts were reverently deposited and sealed up at sight of a high official. 
The two coffins were then replaced on stone shelves and left to a new 
lease of undisturbed repose. The inner tomb being completed and the 
lady of the sacristy of Trinity College Kirk consigned to her former 
position, an outer door of oak was placed inside the iron sparred gate, 
and a handsome plate of bronze in old English characters affixed. This 
plate bears a singularly interesting narration, which, along with every 
step in the proceedings, had the sanction and supervision of Her Majesty 
the Queen : — 

“This Vault of the Scottish Kings contains the remains of David II. ; of 
James II. ; and his Queen Mary of Gueldres ; of Arthur, third son of James 
IV., of James V., his Queen Magdalene, and second son Arthur, Duke of 
Albany ; and of Henry Lord Darnlev, consort of Mary Queen of Scots. Their 
resting place was desecrated in the year 1688 ; but in September 1898, these 
remains of her Stewart ancestors were reverently collected and entombed by 
command of Queen Victoria.” 

This reverential act of Her Majesty, which again showed not only 
her regard for her Stewart ancestors, but her singularly good taste, 
seemed to leave the much disturbed Trinity College lady finally at rest. 
The interior of the Chapel Royal, however, coming in for a share of 
the renovations of the last few years, the incised tombstones were care- 
fully levelled, new turf laid, and a system of surface drainage carried 
out, and it was during these operations that the controversy betwixt 
Dr David Laing and Dr Daniel Wilson was again recalled. Dr 
Wilson, writing of the second discovered Mary of Gueldres, says : — 
“ The lead coffin with its enclosed remains were accordingly placed in 
a wooden coffin, and interred in Holyrood Chapel, outside the royal 
vault.” 1 David Laing says : — “ In the meantime, the leaden coffin, 
containing, as I believe, the mortal remains of Mary of Gueldres, the 
Queen of Janies II., is also there deposited, waiting for a more worthy 
receptacle to be prepared than the so misnamed Royal Vault in the 
Abbey Church of Holyrood .” 2 

The spot selected for the re-interment of the second found coffin of 
1 Proceedings, vol. iv. p. 559. 2 Yol. iv. p. 573. 
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Trinity College Kirk, declared by David Laing to be that of the real 
Mary of Gneldres, was outside the royal vault (lig. 1), in front of the gieat 



Fig. 1. View of entrance to the Stuart Tomb, shotting also the gravel walk in 
front, where the second-found remains from Trinity College Church were re- 
interred. (From a photograph by C. W. Sinclair.) 

eastern window (where the high altar stood), in a straight line running 
north from the tomb — at the spot where Mary of Guise received the 
Scottish Crown, and Mary Stuart was joined in wedlock to the ill- 
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starred Henry Darnley by .John Sinclair, Dean of Restalrig and Bishop 
of Brechin. And it was here that during the late renovations in Holy- 
rood the second found of the rival claimants for the motherhood of 
James Third came again in evidence. The leaden shroud and skeleton 
had been enclosed in an outer chest of wood, when they were brought 
from the high altar of Trinity College Kirk and placed in the sacred 
ground of the high altar of the Holyrood of King David ; and here, 
below the gravelled walk, the operations disclosed the wooden shell of 
the disputed remains, where they had been re-interred half a century 
before. Had both coffins been found at the demolition of the church, 
on that 22nd May 1848, there is an almost certainty that David Laing, 
head and shoulders above Dr Wilson, would, aided by Joseph Robertson 
and others, have carried the leaden shrouded lady who lies under the 
gravel walk into the vault of the Stuarts, beside the bones of James II. 
And who knows but had the second of the rival Queens thrown off her 
gravel shroud in time, she might have found sepulture in the royal 
vault at its renovation 1 
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III. 

CHURCHYARD MONUMENTS AT NEWBATTLE. By Rev. . 1 . C. GARRICK, 
B.D., Minister of Nfnvbattle : with Illcsibatioss from Photographs 
iiy P. M. Macixtyke. Advocate. F.S.A. Scot. 

Tlie parish of Xe what tie lias no fewer than fit e separate places of 
Burial. 1 The ancient chapel of Bryans, which has entirely disappeared, 
stood on the hillside above the Rsk valley. A stone holy-water basin 
was quite recently recovered from amid the farm Buildings which cover 
the site of the ancient place of worship. The churchyard can still be 
traced By the large and aged trees surrounding the site. The byre of 
Bryans farm is paved mainly with the old tombstones, which have their 
inscribed faces turned downwards. 

In the flower garden of Xewbattle Abbey, and around the walls and 
vicinity of the house, skeletons of monks with fragments of their white 
habits have frequently been found, laid to rest under the shadow of St 
Mary’s pile, as the ecclesiastical dignitaries found their final repose beside 
the altar. Inside the abbey were the grave and monument of Mary de 
Couci, < t >uecn of Alexander II. The abbey was, in its palmy days, not 
only the favourite resort of Scottish royalty but also a special lv desired 
resting-place for royal ami noble dust. 

Father llav (Dipl. Col. HI. 34. 1. 10), quoting an older authority, says : 
“ In the midst of the church was seen the Tomb of the queen of 
Alexander, of marble, supported on six lions of marble. A human figure 
was placed reclining on the tomb, surrounded with an iron grating.” 

Only about a hundred yards from the original site of the abbey, now 
marked out in the gravel, the abbey church was rebuilt ; and it was in 
this second church that Leighton preached. The church was in 1727 

1 A sixth burial-ground is said to have existed near Westhouse.s, in the upper part 
of the parish, and several old people have asserted that it was the place of interment 
for the village of Westlnmses, once a large township with a school, immediately 
below the Roman Camp.'’ 
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removed once more to its present position and rebuilt, about a hundred 
yards towards the south, so that in a triangular space, with each side 
about a hundred yards in length, the church has stood successively at 
each point of the triangle. The only remaining portion of Leighton's 
church is a small vault, probably constructed of the stones left over 
after the second rebuilding of the abbey stones into the present 
edifice. 

The Marquis of Argyle (eighth earl and first marquis), who was 
beheaded with the maiden at the Cross of Edinburgh, on May 27th 
1661, is closely associated with the Lothian family, which, like the 
house of Argyle, was warmly attached to the reformed and covenanting 
cause. His second daughter, Lady Jean, became the wife of the first 
Marquis of Lothian. After Argyle’s execution, his head was exposed on 
the west side of the Tolbooth. His body was carried first to St Magdalene’s 
Chapel in the Cowgate, and thence to Xewbattle, where it rested for a 
few days in the old church. The head remained on the Tolbooth 
spike for a fortnight, when Charles II. having given a warrant for its 
removal, the body was brought from Xewbattle, and they were together 
laid in the family sepulchre of St Mund at Kilnuin. 

This vault or “ Isle r (as a marble slab on the outside door describes it) 
became the place of sepulture for the Lothian family all through the 
eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century. Possibly the vault 
may have existed beneath the church as a family burying-place for 
the house of Lothian. On the front of the vault there have within 
the last few years been erected two white marble slabs built into an 
ornamental wall-door with the names of the various member* of the 
house interred within. Around this vault the trees are particularly 
fine. 

The latest of Xewbattle burying-places is the new family cemetery of 
the house of Lothian, laid out beside the river Esk and near the great 
gate where, beside an uncle and aunt, the late beloved and distinguished 
Marquess of Lothian sleeps. A fine Celtic cross has been raised over 
the grave of one whom this Society will never forget. 
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The following inscriptions are on the tablets of what used to 1 m* called 
the “ Lothian Isle ” : — 

“The front of this isle was enlarged by Gen. Lord Mark Kerr a.d. 1888. 
Jean, Marchioness of Lotlxian, built this isle in the year of our Lord 170.3. 
(I. Tablet.) Mark Kerr of Xewbattle (the last abbot) died August “(I, 1384. 
Lady Helen Leslie, wife of Mark Kerr. d. Oct. 26, 1394. Mark Kerr, 1 
Earl of Lothian, d. 1609. Lady Anne Keir, Countess of Lothian, d. Mar. 
26, 1667. William, 3 Earl ot Lothian, d. Oct. 1675. llobeit, 1 Marquess 
of Lothian, d. 16 Feb. 1703. Lady Jean Campbell, wife of the 1st Marquess, 
d. 31 July 1712. Lady Jean Campbell, wile of 2nd Marquess, d. Dec. 27, 
1787. William Henry, 3 Marquess, d. 28 July 1767. William, 4 Marquess 
of Lothian, d. April 12, 1775. (II. Tablet.) Lady Caroline D'Arcv, wife of 
4 Marquess, d. Oct. 1778. William, 6 Marquess d. 2 April 1824. Lady 
Henrietta Hobart, wife of 6 Marquess, d. 1803. Lady Jean Kerr. Lady 
Cranston, d. of 2 Marquess of Lothian. Mistress Jean Cranston, d. of Jean, 
Lady Cranston. Loid Robert Keir, son of 3 Marquess of Lothian, killed at 
Culioden, April 16, 1746. Col. Lord Robert Kerr, son of 5 Marquess of 
Lothian, d. 1843. Lady Robert Kerr. d. 1859. Four children of Lord and 
Lady Robert Iverr. ,: 

The present churchyard of the parish is one of the most picturesque 
in all Scotland, surrounded as it is with magnificent trees, and laid out 
and kept with the most devoted care, a wonderful contrast to its condi- 
tion in older days when the grass was allowed to grow knee-deep and the 
sacrilegious sheep dined off its rank growth. Sir Walter Scott, when 
residing at Lasswade, used frequently to visit this ideal resting-place for 
“ Old Mortality.” Xewbattle churchyard was a hunting-ground with the 
Edinburgh Resurrectionists. Only within recent years has the old 
resurrection-house been swept away. The only specimen of the class 
now surviving in the district is that in Dalkeith churchyard, — a very 
complete specimen of the kind, with its round red-sandstone tower, 
battleinented top, and narrow port-holes round and round. The 
Xewbattle house was built against the east wall, half way down, and 
was roofed. 

At the bottom of many of the old graves the heavy irons are still come 
upon which were used to bind the coffins down to the earth and thus 
assist in baulking the body-stealer. Traditions are still numerous of 
tights with the body-snatchers, and it is certain that at least one death 
resulted from these contests. 
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Among the many relics connected with the ecclesiastical establishment 
of Newbattle — Leighton’s library, communion plate, 1 hour glass, etc. — 

there is the “funeral hand-bell," with “(1616 j^y) ” as an inscrip- 
tion signifying “James Ail'd, minister.” The bell, which is of coarse 
construction, has an iron handle in the shape of a leg-bone. Before a 
funeral took place the sexton paraded the parish, ringing his tocsin, and 
announcing all particulars of hour, place, etc. The old funeral road from 
Dalliousie to the churchyard (though now closed to the public) can still 
be easily traced, and with its magnificent avenue of tall trees on each 
side forms what is known as the “ Kirk-brae,’’ one of the most charming 
and admired pieces of scenery in all Midlothian. Some of the old funeral 
palls are still in existence, of rich, heavy black velvet with woollen fringes, 
often referred to in the session-records as “ mort-cloths,” — used to cover 
the coffin, which was carried to the grave in any sort of conveyance. 

Beginning with the tombstones at the east corner of the churchyard, 
beside the present grave-digger’s tool-house, there is a group of monu- 
ments to the Watsons of Crosslea which is worthy of notice, the most 
interesting of them (fig. 1) to “George Watson, son of Robert Watson 
tenant in Westhouses, who died 20th January 1708, aged twenty-two 
years.’’ The usual skull and cross-bones adorn the memorial and the in- 
scription “memento mori” : hut in addition there is a reclining figure 
of a youth reading a book, evidently referring to the studious habits of 
this young man cut off in his prime. Another (fig. 2) of date 1724, has 
hour-glass, cross spades and bones and skull ; while the stone, dated 1623, 
with the initials “T.W. : M.P. K.W. : DM.” is similarly adorned. 

A little further up the same eastern wall there are several monuments 
with the inevitable pillars and cross-bones, fol lowed by a curious rude 
stone, with the earliest date of all in the churchyard, which bears the 
inscription, — “ Here lyes John Duncan weaver in Newbattle who de- 
parted this life in 1607 aged 82,” — with the letters “ T.B x I.D ” and the 
weaver’s shuttle and stretchers (fig. 3). Beside it is a stone (fig. 4) with 

1 See the description of the communion cups in the Proccedimjs, vol. xx. p. 425. 
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a face very rudely carved, — little else than a face-curve and holes anti eyes 
and the inscription, — “Here lyis Andrew Blair 1632.’’ 

Onjtlie upper part of the east wall there is a pillared monument (fig. 5) 



Fitf. 5. 

with 'skull above and the letters “ T.U : E W ” and the inscription, 

“ Here lyeth James Chirnsyde sone to Jas. Chirnsyd Bailie in Xewbatell 
who departed this life the 4th Xov. 1682 of age 12 years.’’ 
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On tliis Cliirnsyde tomb there is a verse of reflection 

“ In this frail life how soon cut ot are wee 
All that on earth do live must surely die. 

Mount up 0 soul to that seraphick spheerc 
Eternal life if thou wolds have a share. 

Sure God doth for the blisid it prepare, 

Gaelestial joy that can compare with the 
Here nothing is but grit' and vamtie. 

Invieous death that could not hurt the soulle 
Ripened for glory though the grave did moulle 
Xatour and strength, yea youth thou soon can kill 
So here thou did accomplish divine will, 

Yet where are nou thy furious darts, thy sting,— 

Heath cannot stop the soul from taking wing 
Eternally with God above to sing.'’ 

Elaborate scrolls flank this youth’s monument, and cross-spades, cross- 
hones and an hour-glass occupy a panel at the foot. 

On the south wall is a rather stately pillared monument of >e\en- 
teentli century date, with an effective diamond ornament along the base 
and the inscription — 

*• Heir godliness vith verteu in ane tombe 
Mare and Martha are interred in this tombe,'’ 

referring either to two sisters or one excellent woman who combined the 
virtues of both the sisters of Bethany. 

A pillared square monument comes next it, with the inscription ‘‘1629 
TH x HL.” Beside it, wreathed in summer with the sweetest of 
“ Gloire-de-Dijon ” roses, is the grave of John William Turner, first pro- 
fessor of Surgery in Edinburgh University, who died in 1835, and of 
his relative Dr Aitchison, whose researches in Afghanistan thirty years 
ago rendered him famous, his fine botanical and zoological collections 
having their home in the South Kensington Museum. 

The old escutcheoned stone next it (tig. 6) is remarkably interesting 
for its carving and symbolism — a child’s tomb of 260 years ago. Above 
is an elaborate coat of arms, surmounted by a man with a club, while 
the sentences and symbols of death are carefully worked out, including 
“hodie mihi, eras tibi,” “ memento inori,” and skvdl, hour-glass, cross- 
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bones, etc. On tlie top of the pillars there is a human head, an axe on 
one side, and a skull on the other. The inscription reads — ‘‘Here lveth 
Frances Murray, one of the House of P.lack Baronnie who deceast the 
14th Fell. 1641 act. suae S. - ’ She was tlie child of Sir Archibald Murray 
of Blaekbarony in Peeblesshire — a progenitor of Lord Elibank. Andrew 
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Murray of Blaekbarony appears in charters in 15-32, and his ancestors 
had been seated at Blaekbarony for five generations previously. His son 
•Sir John Murray was brother of Sir ( hdeon Murray, Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland and a Lord of Session (father of Patrick, first Lord Elibank) 
and of Sir William Murray of Clermont, Fife. Sir John Murray’s son 
and heir, Archibald Murray of Blaekbarony, was made a baronet of Nova 
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Scotia in 1628, in James VI. ’s reign. He married a daughter of Hundas 
of Arniston, and tliis child of eight was huried in Mew battle churchyard 
owing to her maternal connection with the parish, which includes a 
considerable portion of the Arniston estate. 

A curious flat-faced obelisk built into the wall records a life spent 
amid a sea of troubles : — 

‘*Amie uxor Samuel Elliot oluit Sept. 20th 1772 aet. 73. 

Affliction.' sore 
Long time I bore 
Much tears I spent in vain 
Till God did please 
By death to eaw 
And rick! me of my pain. 

Here lyes the remains of Samuel Elliot Sergiu who died Nov. 14 
1777 aged 90 years: also Anne second wife of Samuel Elliot who died 
April 14 1786 aged 60 years.” 

The most interesting historical monument in Newbattle churchyard is 
unfortunately also the most scanty and diminished. It is to the memory 
of the Rev. William Creech, the father of William Creech, Provost of 
Edinburgh, the great bookseller, who was one of the best of Robert 
Burns’ friends, and who himself published the Ayrshire ploughman’s 
second edition of “Songs and Poems.” The only memorial left is a 
portion of a stone built into the southern wall, surmounted by a flower- 
ornament, and an open hook on which is inscribed the text from Job 
xix. 25, with the inscription- — “ M.S.T). Gulielmi Creech ecclesiae apuil 

Newbattle lidelissimi .... pietate. prudentia, ma hominemor ’ 

The stone is almost entirely broken, and the small remaining fragment 
has been in recent years built into the churchyard wall. The Rev. 
William Creech entered the incumbency in 1739, succeeding the Rev. 
Andrew Vlitchell, and died 21st August 1745, the year of the battle of 
Prestonpans. A new stone has just been erected to the memory of 
father and son, and a memorial brass placed in the church. 

One of the finest, probably the finest of all the monuments is associated 
with the name of Welsh, — connected both with John Knox the Reformer 
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and also with Thomas Carlyle. It is in the south-east comer of the 
churchyard, and is an elaborate table with ornamentation of bones and 
skulls and faces. The monument (fig. 7), from an architectural point of 
view, is a very interesting one, and was an object of much interest to 
the late Marquess of Lothian. From the 4 mark, shown in fig. 7, the 
monument is probably to a merchant, but the inscription is illegible. 

Of the other monuments little need be said. That on the south wall, 
next Creech’s tomb, of date 1634, with its skull and cross-bones 
to “ Carles Campbell of Xeubatell”: the Aitchison monument, recently 
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restored, of date 1728, with the usual insignia, are interesting: the 
Thomson tomb (1739), with the same insignia and scroll commemor- 
ating “John Thomson portioner in Newbattle 1739”: that to Xicoll 
Simpson, 1662, beside it — all these have their family interest, but little 
beyond it. 

In the centre of the churchyard there are several old stones to 
miners, weavers, etc. A spirit of economy seems to have taken hold of 
two colliers of Langlaw in the parish, for one family takes one side of 
the stone and the other the reverse. “ Here lyeth Robert Allan son to 
John Allan Coalzier at Longlau died Nov. 29th 1752. ‘Jesus said, 
“suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
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of heaven. ’’ On the other side (fig. 8) — ‘‘Here lyeth William Douglas 
Coalzier at Longlau, husband to Margaret Patterson and two children 
who died 1711." The insignia of the pick, mash and wedge are over 
both inscriptions. Another monument is to “Jenot Bounkyll spouse 
of Hubert Graham, weaver in Easthouses who lived together 57 years 




and departed 23rd June 1798 aged 77.” The Crooke’s monument of 
1663 is also interesting. 

The stone of a smith (fig. 9) 1711, is remarkable for the high relief 
of the carving. The crowned hammer is Hanked by two human heads 
with curly hair, and by two hour-glasses, and skulls surmount the pillars 
at the sides. 
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similitude of the insignia oil the 17th and 18th century 
makes it unnecessary to pursue the subject further — some 



. . 

r ' 


Fig. 9. 


having the crown and hammer, others the emblems of a weaver’s, a 
brewer's, a farmer’s or a miner’s life, while most have only the symbols 
of our frail mortality. 
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IV. 

EXCAVATION OF CASTLECARY FORT OX THE ANTONINE VALLUM. 

PART I. — HISTORY AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

By D. CHRISTISON, Secretary. 

The attention of the Society having Been called to the risk of public 
works being erected close to Castlecary Fort, the Council resolved that, 
in continuance of their investigations of Roman sites, the next work to 
be undertaken should be there. Permission to excavate having been 
freely granted by Lord Zetland, the proprietor of the ground, and every 
facility given by Mr Charles Brown, the factor, the direction of the 
work was committed to Mr J. H. Cunningham, C.E., and Mr Thomas 
Ross, architect. Mr Mungo Buchanan again volunteered to fill the 
arduous post of surveyor : and with Mr Alexander Mackie as clerk of 
works, an efficient staff was made up, every member having had a large 
experience in conducting operations of the kind. As previously, not 
more than two or three workmen were usually employed at a time, in 
order to ensure a strict supervision of the output. ( .round was broken 
early in March 1902, and the work proceeded, with but little interrup- 
tion from had weather, till the following November. 

Position of the Fort . — The Roman fort of Castleeary, so named, 
perhaps, from tire ancient keep of Castleeary near it, is situated about 
six miles west of Falkirk. Remains of eight forts on the line of the 
Antonine Vallum still exist to the west of it, and of only one to the 
east. But filling in the blanks supposed to have been caused by the 
total disappearance of the others, necessary to complete the chain, 
Castleeary would originally be the twelfth from the west and the eighth 
from the east, according to Stuart’s chart in Caledonia Itomana. 

The position has considerable natural strength, and is thus described 
by Mr Buchanan, who lias also drawn up the accompanying map, fig. 1, 
to illustrate it. The fort stands upon a rounded knoll, which is the 
highest part and the western end of a low ridge, rising slightly above 
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the 200 contour line. The centre of the fort is 227 feet above the 
sea, and the ground falls away in all directions. On the east, or along 
the ridge, the depression is very gradual and uniform, but on the west 
it is rapid to a deep ravine through which the Red Burn has its outlet 
from the Glen. On the north, a low-lying valley stretches out, along 
w T hieh the Bonny "Water winds, at a distance from the fort of about 
400 yards, and at a lower level by nearly 100 feet. On the south the 
slope terminates about 100 yards from the fort in what has formerly 
been a morass enveloping nearly the whole of the southern front. 

Former Notices of the Fortifications. 

The earliest notice of Castlecary is probably in an anonymous letter 
of 1697, describing an excursion to the west of Edinburgh (Historical 
J ISIS. Commission, xiii. App. if., Portland MS. ii. 56), but the author 
tells us nothing more than that the fort is a large castellum of hewn 
masonry, containing many stone buildings. 

Sir Robert Sibbald (Historical Inquiries, 1707, 30) is even more curt, 
being content with calling Castlecary “a great fort with much building.” 

Pennant, Pococke, Stukely, Clerk of Eldin, and Camden do not 
mention it at all. 

Alexander Gordon (Itinerarium Septentrional e, 1726) calls it a 
magnificent fort “ which seems to have been surrounded with a wall 
of hewn freestone, whose vestiges still appear.” “ On the south end of 
this wall are triple ditches and four rows of ramparts.” His plan, how- 
ever (fig. 2, reproduced here on a smaller scale from his Plate xxiv.), 
gives only two ditches and three ramparts on that side, as well as on 
the east and west. The defence on the north side is the only one 
represented as of stone, and is figured as a single wall, separated from 
the Antonine Vallum by a few yards’ interval. The only entrance 
shown is from the south. 

Horsley (Britannia Romana, 1732, p. 170), who explored the 
Antonine Wall not long after Gordon, tells us that the Vallum as 
usual formed the north rampart of the fort, that the other three sides 

VOL. xxxvii. 18 
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had a triple rampart and ditch, and that the ramparts have been built 
of stone and mortar. His only other observation is that the fort seems 
to have been well supplied with water. His small plan (reproduced in 
fig. 3) agrees with the description, and shows two entrances, one on the 



Fig. 2. Gordon’* Plan of Castleoary Foi r. 


east, the other on the south. His chart of the Vallum shows, emerging 
from the north side of the fort to join the Bonny Water, a streamlet, 
of which there is now no trace. 

Maitland (The HUtory am! Antiquitie* of Srut/aniJ, 1757, i. 173) 
follows at no long interval. He gives the fort triple ramparts and 
ditches on the south side, and says that no doubt they existed formerly 
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■oil the east and west sides also. He does nut seem to have seen any 
stone wall, as he says that the innermost rampart is said to have heen 
faced with stone walls “ of a height not mentioned, hut,” as he rather 
obscurely remarks, “ I take them to have been about four feet high and 
three feet thick, like that facing the lower part of the northern side of 
the wall adjoining the ditch, out of which the last time I was there they 
were digging stones to erect out-houses at the mansion-house of 





Castlecary. This wall was of rough ashlar, consisting of large freestones 
laid in clay running along the face of the rampart as a security to the 
foundation.” 

Rov (The Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain, 
p. 123) only tells us that Castlecary “has been one of the principal 
stations on the Wall of Antonine, as is evident from its dimensions, and 
the number of antiquities found, and finding there every day.” His 
plan (fig. 4, on a reduced scale) gives the Wall of Antonine as the 
northern defence, directly up to which run the east and west ramparts 
and ditches. On these sides, as well as on the south, there are two 
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ramparts and two trenches. On the east side the outer rampart is les-- 
distinct. “’Walls,"’ at the south-east angle, is the name of a cottage that 
stood there at the time. Roy does not specially describe the ramparts, 
hut elsewhere states generally that although the forts on the Vallum 
were probably originally of earth, “the Romans, no doubt wishing to 
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Fig. 4, Roy’s Plan of Castleeary Foit. 

render these points of appuy more respectable and permanent, appear at 
some future period to have almost universally reveted them, or at least 
their inner ramparts, with stone.” 

The Rev. ’William Vimnio ( History of Stirlingshire, 1777) says that 
the fort “ is surrounded with a wall of stone and mortar ” ; also that 
“ the outer wall hath been surrounded with a double ditch or vallum 
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still filled with water on the south side, where the entry hath been by 
a large causeway intersecting the ditch.” He gives a very small, meagre 
plan, which is not the least like the place, and by no means tallies with 
his own description. 

The Old Statistical Account of Scotland, 1797, merely says that the 
site is still to he seen, and the New Account, 1845, that it covers six 
acres, is vaulted underneath, and that “ part of the foundation still 
continues.” 

Stuart ( Caledonia Romana, 1852, p. 344) states that scarcely a 
vestige existed when he saw it, and attributes the destruction, first, to 
improvements of the highway ; secondly, to the removal of stones in 1 7 69, 
and again in 1771 during the construction of the Union Canal; and 
thirdly, to the operations of the North British Railway in 1841, whereby 
the line was carried on an embankment obliquely across it. His plan 
is taken from Roy. 

General Description of the Fortifications. 

According to most of the early observers, the Antonine Vallum, 
modified perhaps to a certain degree, was the sole defence of the north 
side. Gordon alone represents a stone wall, in addition, close in rear of 
the Vallum. The other three sides are variously described as having- 
two, three, or even four ramparts and ditches. All the accounts agree 
as to the remains of mortared walls of hewn masonry, but without any 
clear reference to their position. Our excavations, however, although 
confirmatory in a general way as to the north front, proved that the 
three free sides had but one rampart or wall, most probably a wall, 
and only two trenches, except for about half the length of the east 
side, where there were three. 

Rampart or Wall. — Only one small stretch of masonry was found on 
the enceinte in which so much as three courses remained in situ ; and as 
nearly the whole of the loose stones had been plundered, the means of 
determining whether the original structure was a wall proper, or a 
reveted earthen rampart, were very limited. On the whole, however, 
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the evidence in favour of the former view seems pretty conclusive, as 
regards the three free sides at least. In the first place, no trace of an 
earth hacking was found ; secondly, the close proximity of a building on 
the east side left no room for one ; and thirdly, the fine quality of the 
masonry on the inner face, as well as the presence of an offset, are un- 
necessary in a revetment, and in fact are not met with in the revet- 
ment walls of the German Kadelle. The width of the wall above the 
plinths was six feet six inches ; and as all the remaining loose stones 
were square-surfaced, there seems to have been no batter in the wall, 
so that there would be ample room at the top for the battlements and 
wall-walk. 

The circumstances of the north wall are different. The fall here 
was so steep that the ground had been cut into a perpendicular face 
three feet high, so that the wall up to that height must have been a 
revetment. Was it carried up above this as a battlemented wall ; or 
did it stop here ; and was the rampart of the Vallum, with which it is 
strictly aligned, carried along its top to form the northern rampart of 
the fort 1 

The latter supposition seems unlikely, because no trace of the stone 
bottoming, invariably met with in sections of the Yallum rampart, was 
found, although the ground had been little disturbed, as was shown by 
the perfect preservation of a stone kerb running along six feet in rear of 
the wall. This kerb marks out, along with the outer face of the wall, 
a space of 14 feet wide, corresponding with the width of the rampart of 
the Vallum, but there is nothing to explain its object. Possibly it 
marked a space six feet wide, between itself and the stone wall, 
within which some construction was made for reaching the top of 
the wall. 

The Angles . — The south angles were no doubt both rounded, but 
only the south-west one was proved to be so, as the other was covered 
by the railway embankment. The north angles could not be completely 
examined, but were traced so near their junction with the Vallum as to 
show that they were not rounded. 
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Angle Tower . — Within the south-west angle, the foundations of the 
first Roman wall-tower met with in Scotland still remained, and no 
douht the south-east angle, now concealed under the railway embank- 
ment, was provided with one also. Three sides were left, and they were 
straight and right-angled. The fourth, which had been on the curve of 
the wall, had been entirely removed. 

Some special defence must have been provided also at the north 
angles to hinder an enemy from running along the wall from the 
Vallum and jumping into the fort ; and a widening of the stone founda- 
tion layer from the ordinary width of 8 feet to 1 1 feet, for a length of 
45 feet, indicates some special construction for the purpose. As the 
foundation course of the fort wall, although in strict alignment with the 
foundation stone layer of the Vallum, was three feet higher, the 
supposed defence would have all the greater command over the approach 
from the latter. 

Entrances . — From one to three entrances were noticed by the early 
writers, but the real number proved to be four. Those in the north and 
south sides are central, but the other two are considerably nearer the 
front or north than the rear. Three of them were sufficiently preserved 
to show that the almost invariable mode of defending the entrances 
of Roman stone forts by square towers was not used at Castlecary. 
Instead, the gateways, which were single and only 10 feet wide, 
were Hanked by returns inward of the wall, forming a passage 
14 feet in length. As these returns were 8 feet thick at the base, 
the walls would be strong enough to carry an archway over the 
passage, with some tower, or other superstructure, over the gate for 
its defence. 

Trenches . — The two trenches on the three free sides of the fort 
were each 14 feet wide and 7 feet deep, and were separated by 
a level space or platform 10 feet wide, amply sufficient as a line 
of defence : but no evidence of a breastwork or palisade could be 
found. 

Berm . — A berm 5 feet wide separated the wall from the scarp of the 
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inner trencli on the three free sides of the fort ; but on the north side 
the berm had a width of 21 feet, or the same as that of the Vallum, 
with which it was continuous. 

Historical Descriptions of the Interior. 

The early authorities of 1697 and 1707 (op. cit.) only mention the ruins 
of many stone buildings in the interior, and Gordon (1727) merely says 
that “the place of the general’s tent ” with vestiges of other buildings 
were still visible. His plan (fig. 2) marks the “ general’s tent ” as a 
rectangle, situated in the middle of the area with a rectangular pro- 
jection northward at its west end. No other building is shown. Ximmo 
(1779) states that the whole area was full of ruined buildings, which 
raised the earth 8 or 10 feet above its natural surface, and gave the 
fort the resemblance of a hill-top, surrounded with a sunk fence, also 
that “ the rubbish above the stones hath often been plowed except the 
middle, where it is overgrown with nut bushes and briars.” He also 
mentions the discovery in 1770 by Sir Laurence Dundas, proprietor 
of the gr-'-und, “of sundry apartments built with stone and lime,”' con- 
jectured to be a balneum, and gives a plan, which on a reduced scale 
agrees with the one in Roy. 

Roy’s plan of the fort (fig. 4) shows a foundation like that represented 
by Gordon, but with the projection at the opposite or east end, and 
another foundation in the south-east angle. At p. 161 this is said to 
have been cleared of rubbish in 1769, disclosing “ a very elegant plan of a 
house, in the style of Palladio,” with a sudarium (PI. xxxix., repro- 
duced here in fig. 5). The greater part of this building is now partly 
destroyed, partly covered by the railway embankment, but enough 
remained to prove the accuracy of the old plan. 

The only additional information in Stuart, who reproduces from 
Roy the plan of the sudarium, is that more ruins of buildings were 
discovered in 1771. 

Much was made by the early authors of the discovery of nearly 100 
quarters of wheat, hard and black, mixed with charred wood, as a proof 
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that the fort had been stormed and burnt ; but as the wheat lay in the 
hollow of a rock, outside the fort near the north-west angle, and north of 
the \ allum, its connection with the fort seems questionable. 



Fig. 5. Roy’s Plan ot Foundation.-, of Buildings discovered at Castleeary in 1769. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR AFTER EXCAVATION 

IN 1902. 

Unfortunately a large part of the area is covered by the railway em- 
bankment, which, entering at the south-east angle, passes obliquely across 
the fort and emerges on the south side of the west entrance. The 
results of the excavations in the accessible parts, however, showed that 
the general plan of the interior closely corresponded with that of all the 
Roman forts hitherto investigated in Scotland. 

The Via Principalis is much nearer the Pretorian than the Decuman 
gate, its centre being 115 feet from the Porta Pretoria and 230 from the 
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Porta Decumana. 1 It is therefore nearer the front than the rear by one- 
thircl. Again, in agreement with the other Roman forts in Scotland, 
the Pretorium is in rear of the Via Principalis, and it so happens that it 
is exactly in the centre of the area. As usual, also, in Scottish Roman 
forts, the space on either side of the Pretorium has been occupied by 
long, narrow buildings, running parallel with it. The only exceptional 
characteristic at Castleeary is that the Portae Preterite and Decumana? 
are on the long instead of the short sides of the fort, the object perhaps 
being to show as wide a front as possible in the only direction from which 
attack was much to be dreaded. 

The other important structures discovered were an interesting 
buttressed building, with apertures, splayed inwards, between the 
buttresses ; the part of the building with the hath that still remained 
uncovered by the railway embankment ; and near the south-west corner 
of the fort, a well-preserved latrine. No well was discovered. Probably 
it was under the embankment, hut the provision for drainage and 
for flushing the latrine indicates an ample water supply, and Horsley's 
map shows a streamlet actually taking its origin in the fort. A deep 
pit, at first taken for the well, seemed to he for refuse, and was con- 
veniently placed behind the Pretorium, where three streets met. 

The Annex. 

The existence of an annex at Castlecary was quite unsuspected until 
it was revealed by our excavations. It lies on the east of the fort, and 
is pentagonal. The northern face is formed by the Vallum, the western 
by the east side of the fort. These two faces were therefore strongly 
protected, but the rather short east end and the south side (the western 
part of which looks south, the eastern south-east) had been defended 
merely by an earthen rampart on a stone foundation about 8 feet wide, 
and a trench 14 feet wide and 7 feet deep. It was unfortunate that 

1 IVe have accepted for convenience the nomenclature of the parts long in use, 
although it is now doubtful how far the correspondence between the interiors of the 
forts and temporary camps was tarried, and in particular whether the central 
building in the foits corresponded with the Pietonum of the camps. 
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for farming reasons the area of the annex could not he excavated. 
There was no evidence of buildings on the surface, but interesting re- 
mains might have been found, in confirmation of Stuart’s statement 
that “ so many foundations have been discovered in the neighbourhood 
(of the fort) that a Roman colony must have stood here under the pro- 
tection of the fort.'’’ 

Comparison with other Roman Forts, and probable Date. 

One of the most interesting questions on which we hoped that our 
excavation would throw some light, was whether any evidence could be 
obtained of the presence of Agricola at Castlecary. Inscribed stones 
had long ago proved the occupation of the place considerably after his 
time ; and although we could hardly expect to find inscriptions to 
Agricola, as none such have been found in Britain, notwithstanding the 
prominent part he played in it for seven years, it was possible that we 
might at least find some proof of an earlier occupation. 

The mere fact that Castlecary appears to have been a stone fort does 
not necessarily exclude the possibility of its having been constructed by 
Agricola, as the transition from earth to stone in Roman forts appears 
to have begun about his time. The period over which this transition 
lasted is not yet thoroughly worked out, but it appears to have occupied 
a considerable time, and not to have taken place simultaneously 
throughout the Empire. 

Recent excavations at Haltern in Westphalia show that no stone was 
used in the extensive Roman works there, which it has been ascertained 
subsisted only between 11 B.c. and 16 a.d. There the ramparts uni- 
formly consisted of earth upheld between two rows of wooden posts 1 
On the German Limes, only three Erdkcistelle have been discovered, one 
(Waldmnssingen) beneath a stone fort, another (Hofheim) close to one, 

1 Aliso. Fuhrcr i lurch die liumhchtu Ansgrulunyeii hi Haltem, Dr Carl 
Sehuchhardt, 1903. 

A similar rampait defended Gelltiyaer, an early Roman fort believed to date 
circa a.d. 75, recently excavated in Wales, except that the earth was upheld by 
stone walls instead of palisades. (Jelliigar , J. Ward, 1903. 
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and the third (Heldenbergen) within an Erdlager. Hofheim is stated to 
date from the first half of the first century, the other two from near the 
end of that century. Heldenbergen is rectangular, but Hofheim is 
irregularly nine-sided, and Waldmbssingen irregularly hexagonal, and 
these two Erdkastelle do not seem to differ essentially from the Erdlager 
of Heldenbergen. All of these works seem to have been fortified merely 
by a single trench and palisaded rampart, and no postholes were dis- 
covered. It is remarkable that so few earth castles have been met with 
on the Limes, and that their plan is so irregular, and so ill adapted for 
the orderly arrangement which we have been accustomed to consider as 
essential in a Roman camp or fort. 

Very different is the character of the earthen forts in Britain, and the 
transition there seems to have been from stone to earth rather than from 
earth to stone. Xot only did the stone wall of Hadrian precede the 
turf Vallum of Antonine, but as far as the evidence goes it seems to 
have also preceded the nine forts excavated or being excavated in 
Scotland, all of which prove to have been earthworks, with the single 
exception of Castleeary. In their complex designs and invariable rect- 
angular plan 1 the Roman earth forts in Scotland contrast strongly 
with the very primitive defences of the Continental works. This points 
to a later date, which is also indicated by their following the Hyginian 
and not the Polybian arrangement of the interior, unlike some even of 
the earlier stone Kastelle. This is true of the stone Castlecary as w r ell 
as of the earthen forts, the sole exceptional detail being that the Porta; 
Principales are in the short instead of the long sides at Castlecary, the 
object perhaps having been to turn the long side to the direction from 
which attack was alone likely to take place. As far as structure goes, 
therefore, Castlecary appears to be of about the same period as the earth 

1 There is one reputed polygonal Roman camp in Scotland, Raedykes in Kin- 
cardineshire, which lias ten very unequal sides. It measures on Roy’s plan 2300 by 
1200 feet, is fortified by a slight rampart and trench, and has six entrances, pro- 
vided with detached straight traverses in front of them. The site is very rough 
with rocks and loose stones, and is overgrown with whins. As far as is known it 
has never been excavated, and no finds have been recorded from it. 
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forts, one of which, Birrens, we know to have been repaired, if not 
originally built, in a.d. 151. The inscribed stones and coins found at 
Castlecary also agree in period with those of the forts. But a still closer 
estimate of the age of Castlecary may be arrived at : when we consider 
the regular manner in which the fort joins on to the Antonine Vallum, 
and that the angles at the junction are square, whereas the free angles 
are rounded, it seems fair to conclude that the fort, as we now find it, 
did not precede the Vallum, but would be probably of about the same 
date, or circa a.d. 142. 

We must now inquire whether any structural evidence of a previous 
occupation was found. Nothing of the kind was met with in the forti- 
fications, hut Mr Buchanan draws attention to the inferior quality of 
the masonry, and to other characteristics which differentiate the western 
from the eastern of the two chambers into which the “ Pretorium ” is 
divided. However this may have happened, it seems unlikely that the 
original design did not include both chambers, as with them the 
building is exactly central, and the whole symmetry of the interior 
would he thrown out if the east chamber stood alone. 

One difference between Castlecary and the earthen forts remains to 
be noticed. According to the generally received opinions of Roman 
castramentation — although it is perhaps too much taken for granted 
that the arrangements in the forts follow those of the camps — the side 
opposite the Pretorium should always represent the front and he turned 
towards the foe. Now Castlecary obeys this law, hut the independent 
earthen forts do not, as they face to the rear, at least on the ordinary 
supposition that they were constructed by an invading and not a retreat- 
ing force. 1 

1 The same apparent abnormality occurs, according to Professor Naegele, at 
Waldinossingen and several other Kastdle of the German Limes, and it seems to 
require investigation whether such cases should be considered as belonging to a 
distinct class in which the Decumana becomes the front, or whether they are due to 
some exceptional cause, such as the nature of the ground. The evidence in Scotland 
is contradictory. The nature of the ground might explain why Ardoch and Lvne 
faced south, but the similar conditions of the ground at Birrens would lead us to 
expect it to face north instead of south as it does. 
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PART II.— DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANS. By MUNGO BUCHANAN, 
Cork. Mem. S.A. Scor. 

It will be seen by reference to the accompanying plan (Plate I.) that 
the work consists of two parts. The fort itself occupies the higher site ; 
the other part at a lower level is an annex, joining the former on 
the east. 

The plan of the fort is an ohlong, having its greater length from east 
to west. 

It lias been entirely surrounded by a strongly built stone wall, pierced 
in each side by a gateway of special construction. 

The measurement taken between the inner faces of the opposite walls 
is from east to west 455 feet, and from north to south 350 feet, giving 
an enclosed area of fully 34- acres. 

Outside the wall on the north it is defended by the fosse of the 
Anton ine Vallum, and the other three sides, viz., the south, east, and 
west, are surrounded by two lines of trenches, which run parallel to 
the walls. 

The plan of the annex is an irregular pentagon. On the west it is 
bounded by the east side of the fort, and on the north by the Antonine 
Vallum. On the other three free sides the defences consist of an 
earthen rampart and an accompanying trench. 

The south defences leave the fort at right angles to it and continue 
for a distance of over 200 feet in that direction, then quickly bending 
with a curve inwards form an angle with the previous portions of about 
36°. Continuing at this inclination for about 300 feet farther, they meet 
and join with a rounded corner the defences of the east side. 

The defences on the east are 150 feet in length, their northern 
termination being the Antonine Vallum, and in the centre of the stretch 
is the gateway' through which the military way' passes. 

The internal measurement, taken between walls, is from east to west 
450 feet, from north to south where it is widest 310 feet, and where 
narrowest 150 feet, the area enclosed being fully 2f acres, which includes 
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the trenches on the east of the fort. These latter take up about half an 
acre ; so that the available area enclosed being reduced by that amount, 
makes the combined areas of fort and annex about 6 acres. 

In the following description the various subjects are treated separately. 

Axtoxixb Vallum. 

The Vallum (Plate I.) is the northern defence of both fort and 
annex. 

The rampart in the vicinity of the fort is 14 J feet wide over the stone 
foundation. Of its superstructure nothing remains ; it is all reduced to a 
uniform level with the surface of the field through which it has passed. 

The berm is 21 feet in width, and the fosse is about 40 feet in width 
and 10 feet deep. 

In all excavations of the fosse, the lower part for a depth of about 
3 feet was found to lie a mass of decomposed vegetable matter freely 
mixed with soil, presenting a dark peaty appearance, and of the consist- 
encj' of stiff clay. Lying on this, there is a stone-built drain about a 
foot square internally, most of the stones used in its formation being 
similar in size and workmanship to those still to be seen in the buildings 
of the fort. It is constructed after the same manner as the large drains 
of the fort, the bottom and top being of flat narrow stones, the sides mostly 
square-dressed stones. On both sides of the drain, and overtopping it 
fully one foot, is a wedge-shaped pile of rough stones. They were, how- 
ever, more or less separated and mixed with the soil, so that the whole 
did not remain in position when the adjoining soil was removed from 
the sides. The drain runs towards the east, the fall being the same as 
that of the bottom of the fosse, and its outlet may have discharged into 
the small bum 200 yards beyond the annex. (See .Map, fig. 1.) 

Hitherto it has been generally accepted that the fosse of the Vallum 
continues without variation in front of the forts on the line. But the 
portion of it under consideration proves to be a decided deviation from 
this system, by reason of the manner in which the fosse ends and 
changes its character at the north entrance. 
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Xo defence other than the Vallum has been adopted along the north 
front of the annex. The rampart of the Vallum has thus extended 
westwards until at a somewhat lower level it abutted against the wall of 
the fort at its north-east corner, both being in alignment, as evidenced 
by the remaining foundation. The berm and fosse are continued till 
they meet the roadway that passes out of the north gate. Here the 
berm joins the roadway by both surfaces coinciding; but as the roadway 
is carried farther north, and beyond the fosse, it has caused the termina- 
tion of the latter at this position (Plate I.). 

The fosse on the opposite side, of the roadway is not continued in the 
normal manner, but instead, a trench, only 15 feet in width, set back a 
distance of about 27 feet from the outer edge of the fosse, and thus 
much closer to the wall of the fort, is carried along the remaining 
distance till it reaches the burn on the west. Shortly after passing the 
north-west corner of the fort it takes a bend southward, giving it an 
inclination up-stream. Of the rampart necessarily accompanying this 
trench wdiere it extends beyond the fort, no remains exist, nor indeed 
were such to be expected, because of the altered surroundings. 

The alteration and setting back of the trench above described leaves 
a large open space in front of the gate, with a surface of hard compacted 
gravel, seldom more than 9 inches below' the present surface of the 
ground. Only for a short distance under the line of roadway issuing 
from the gate were traces of a stone bottoming observed. The ground 
all around declines quickly to the valley, and a careful search failed to 
discover any indications of a traverse or defence to the entrance. 

Walls of the Fort. 

From the existing remains of the wall, wdiich rarely rise above the first 
course, it would appear to have entirely surrounded the fort. 

The lower part is a bottoming 9 feet wide, composed principally of 
boulders, averaging in size about 9 inches by 6 inches. These are placed 
close together, bedded with clay, and are sunk into the ground for at 
least 9 inches. The top is comparatively flat and coincides with the 
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original surface level i>f the ground. Where the latter is <d' a sloping 
nature, the bottoming is made stepped — evidently for the purpose of 
avoiding excessive cutting — yet sufficient to maintain the footing level. 

On top of the bottoming the foundation course ol the wall proper is 
laid, in width 8 feet. The foundation course — particularly of the north 
wall — is composed of exceptionally large stones, a not uncommon size 
being 5 feet by 2 feet by 15 inches, calculated to be upwards of 15 cwts. 
in weight. ( )n the outer face of this course, a margin 9 inches wide is 
formed along the whole front, by the surface of the inner stonework being 
recessed an inch below that of the margin. This recessed surface forms 
a channel into which the course above it is placed, and by this means 
the wall gains in stability, as the check at front acts as a preventive 
to its being forced outwards by possible pressure from behind. (See 
Section Xo. 2, Plate II.) 

In the upper courses this lias not been repeated, nor is it anywhere 
applied to the stonework of the inner face of the wall. Indeed, the 
system of a rebated course was only distinctly observed in connection 
with the north wall, where, by reason of the entire absence of the 
upper stonework, it was exposed to view on the removal of the over- 
lying soil. 

The lower course of stonework of the wall is built solid its whole 
width of 8 feet, but the upper courses are only a lining on the 
outer and inner faces, the interior being a solid block of concrete 
composed of sandstone chips and rough boulders of various sizes, all 
run together with lime. As the inner jointing of the stone facings is 
left wide, the lime would penetrate into them, and thus make the 
whole structure a solid mass. On the outer face, where the joint' are 
much closer, the presence of lime could not be detected. (See existing 
portion of East Wall, Plate II.) 

liv reason of the outer and inner searceiueiits, and a bevelled plinth 
course at the front, the wall at the up-piinging is reduced to a width 
of (! feet 6 inches, and this apparently indicate' the actual size of tin- 
wall proper in its upper structure, which it i' c mjectured mav have 

voi.. xxxvii. 19 
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been vertical, for the reason that among the (lehris, where worked stones 
were plentiful, no stone was found with any indication of batter on it. 

The base of the north wall has formed a revetment to the ground 
behind it, the sloping ground having been cut into to allow of the 
foundation being level throughout. There is a difference of 3 feet in 
height from the bottom of the foundation to the natural surface of the 
ground internally, beyond which the soil remains undisturbed and in 
its natural condition. 



Fig. 6. Inner Stone Kerb ; Noith "Wall. 


On this inner surface, fully 6 feet from the back of the wall, is a 
stone kerh running parallel with it. The stones which form it aierage 
12 inches long by 6 inches deep (fig. G). 

The kerb, it will he observed, is over 14 feet from the outer edge 
of the foundation. As the outer stone margin of the Antunine rampart 
and the outer face of the fort wall are in alignment, and as the width 
of the rampart agree' with that of the wall of the fort, plus the 'pace 
between it and the stone kerb, it follows that the Litter is in alignment 
with the inner margin of the Antonine rampart, and the only difference 
is in level, the fort kerb being the higher by at least 3 feet where they 
must nearly approach each other at the junction of the annex. 
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The inner stone kerb was nowhete traced in connection with any 
part of the wall other than on the north, where it was conspicuous in 
several places. Had it been carried round the other sides of the fort, 
possibly some evidence of it might have been obtained at the corners, 
where both foundation and surface maintain their relative levels on 
the same plane for a short distance ; but no remains at any of these 
positions supplied the least evidence that the wall on the south, 
east, or west had a stone kerb behind it similar to that on the 
north. 

The north wall presents the appearance of having been stepped at 
intervals along its course Particularly is this evident in the west half 
beyond the gate. (Sections Nos. 1 to 4, Plate 11.) 

The eastern half up to and including the gate is practically of one 
level, whereas a little to the west of the gate the foundation and also 
the inner stone kerb — still continuing horizontal — are found to be 
lowered 2 feet 10 inches, while between this and tile extreme west end 
there is a difference of level of about 10 feet, suggesting the pro! mbility 
of more stepping at intervals, to obviate what would otherwise lie undue 
elevation at the north-west corner if the top of the wall had been kept 
at a uniform level. 

At both ends of the north wall the foundation shows evidence of 
special construction. This is most distinct at the east, the west end 
having only a small portion remaining. As previously stated, its normal 
width is 8 feet, but at both ends it is increa-ed ill width. At the east 
end for a length of 45 feet it is increased to fully 11 feet, and is com- 
posed of very massive stones. These may be observed in the foreground 
of fig. 7. There are a few of the second course of stones still in 
position-— a remaining piece of the inner face of the wall. 

The recessed cheek in the foundation course is here very distinct, its 
continuous appearance clearly indicating the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

"W'liat may have been the nature of the corner erections for which 
these solid and enlarged foundations were evidently constructed, as 
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distinct, from what is known of the main structure of the wall, can only 
now be a matter of conjecture, for the almost entire clearance of the 
soil from the position allowed no further evidence regarding it, with 
the exception that the angle of the interior in the corner enclosed by 
the wall appears to have been a stone paved surface, 2 feet lower than 
the floor of the adjoining building, the latrine. 

Xorth Gate and Roadway. 

Excavation along the north wall exposed the remains of a gateway 
piercing it, an arrangement apparently unsuspected by previous observers 
of the forts on the Antonine Vallum. The discovery of the gateway 
suggested a possible roadway across the fosse, which by continued search 
was fully made out, and will be described along with the gate. 

From the evidence (.if existing remains, it is apparent that the gates 
are an original part of the wall structure, also that they have been 
constructed on a uniform plan. The similarity is so obvious, that what 
is wanting in one may lie verified by reference to another. The de- 
scription of one, therefore, is applicable to all, hut each will he referred 
to separately in its order. 

The north gate is placed exactly in the centre of the length of the 
wall, the two sides being formed by right-angled returns of the latter 
directed inwards, allowing a width of passage for a roadway of 10 feet. 

The foundation courses of these returns are of the same width as the 
wall foundation, viz., 8 feet, and are 14 feet in length, measuring from 
the outer face of it, terminating exactly on the line of the stone kerb 
that runs parallel with the wall in the interior. 

These inward projections of the wall at the gateway seem to signify 
the erection of a superstructure over the entrance, of which they alone 
are the remaining evidence. 

Of the north gate, the only part preserved is the foundation of the 
west side of the return. On this the recessed cheek — so much in 
evidence — is still distinct, and the stones used are of the same massive 
kind common to the whole of the wall. The return on the east side is 
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entirely removed, Imt tlie space it had occupied is veil defined, and its 
area corresponds with that of the neighbouring opposite side, while 
between them the roadway remains almost entire, showing distinctly the 
method employed in its formation. 

The whole space of ground occupied by the gateway has been com- 
pletely excavated to a uniform level. On this the foundation is laid, 
and rises to a height of 2 feet 9 inches, while the roadway at the same 
place is 1 foot 6 inches above the excavated level, and falls one in ten 
as it passes through the gate, maintaining the same inclination outside. 
Where it passes through the gate — because of the level excavation or 
platform — it has required making up to form its inclined surface. (See 
Section No. 1, Plate IT.) Toward the inner side, where it is highest, 
there is an arrangement of large boulders and broken stones, averaging 
IS inches across. These are followed, as the road descends, by others of a 
smaller size, and so diminishing till the surface level is reached. Above 
this there is a layer of sandstone chips, and over all a top dressing of 
mixed gravel, forming a hard and compact surface, where still remaining. 

The West Wall. 

Little now remains of the west wall ; all stonework has been removed. 
A few remaining pieces of the bottoming alone enable the site to be 
distinguished from its surroundings. 

The remains of the gateway showed that it had not occupied the 
central position of the wall, hut that it agreed, and was in line with, the 
gate of the east wall. 

A great part of the west defences are covered by the embankment of 
the railway, and what is left appears to have been subjected to 
considerable surface paring. There is still remaining a portion of 
the bottoming at the north-west corner, where it joins the north wall, 
which, from being on rising ground, and requiring some method tu 
overcome an awkward position for building, may he worth describing. 
(See Section No. 5, Plate Ti.) 

This portion of the west wall rises directly from the inner edge of 
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the expansion mentioned as part of the north wall at the corner, 
and forms a continuation with the bottoming of the latter. The 
inclination of the angle made in rising is greater than that of the 
present surface. 

To overcome the natural tendency to displacement of the stonework 
on such a steep incline, several of the stones at the bottom are placed 
vertically like pillars, and sunk well into the ground, the parts 
protruding acting as revetments to the stonework placed behind them. 
Others, again, dip slightly below the horizontal in the direction of the 
rise, so that pressure upon them would have the tendency to fix them 
more firmly into the ground. The result is that this portion of the 
foundation still remains, when not a stone of the wall built upon it 
is left. 

The bottoming of the west wall was traced on both sides of the 
railway, hut it is very indefinite till it approaches the south-west comer of 
the fort. Here the indications are more distinct, showing the sweep it 
takes in making the curve to join with the south wall. 

The foundation of part of a corner tower is well preserved inside tin- 
line of the wall, but the other portion, which evidently lias been built 
on the wall, is completely gone, with the superstructure of the wall itself. 

The South Wall. 

The south wall, like that on the west, has been almost entirely 
destroyed. The only portion now remaining is in connection with the 
south gate, where the evidence consists of a few remains of stonework, 
in their relative positions to the return* on both sides of the entrance 
(%• 8 )- 

The gate is exactly in the centre of the length of the wall, being 
directly in line with, and opposite the corresponding gate in the north 
wall, with which it agrees in all measurements, and distinctly shows tin- 
same method of construction. Strong wings on each side project 
inwards, enclosing an entrance way, steep and sloping outwardly, in the 
same manner as that of the north road. 
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A drain about 12 inches square covered with flagstones passes through 
the gateway, but only a short length of it remains. Small drains about 
7 inches square, in the interior of the fort, have their inclination to it, 
apparently joining before passing through the gateway. 

The East Wall. 

On the east the wall is now found in the best preservation. A part 
of it at the north-east corner still exists, which clearly shows all its 
characteristics — fully described under North Wall. The bottoming, 
foundation course, and part of an upper course remain in *ita, and the 
foundation continues unimpaired as far as the south side of the gate, 
beyond which it is nearly all removed (fig. 9). 

The east gate above its foundation is much destroyed, yet sufficient 
remained to enable its plan to be clearly made out. The position of 
the gate — on the outer face — is further distinguished by the foundation 
course being projected 6 inches beyond the noimal line, for a distance 
on each side of the entrance equal to the width of the returns enclosing 
it. At none of the other gates was this arrangement traced, because 
the foundations of the corresponding parts were found to be totally- 
dispersed. 

The east gate also has a sloping roadway into the annex, similar to 
what is so distinct a feature of the north and south gates. The formation 
of the roadway through the gate being identical with that of the north 
entrance, all the wall southwards of the gate lias been entirely removed : 
even the bottoming has been quarried to some extent, for the stones 
still remaining give indication of much disturbance, and large blanks 
occur in several places. Many of these stones, along with squared 
stones like those of the upper structure, were found near the bottom in 
the adjoining trench when it was explored. 

At 120 feet south of the gateway there is a small oval chamber 
built in the wall, which, from its evident connection with an 
adjoining building, will better be described along with the interior 
buildings. 
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Trenches of the Fort. 

The trenches surrounding the fort vail— other than the north front — 
are two in number, with an intervening flat-topped mound of the natural 
soil, 10 feet vide (Plate III.). The soil in which they are cut is boulder 
clay, and they have been tilled up with similar material, but consider- 
ably more free in its nature, which enabled the outline of the trenches 
to be distinguished, by the difference between it and the soil remaining 
in a natural condition, although correct definition of form in all cases 
was not obtainable. The berm is 5 feet wide from the outer edge of 
the bottoming of the wall, and the complete measurement of the defences 
is 52 feet, from the inner edge of the foundation to the outer edge of the 
furthest out trench. 

Along the west side of the fort the surface presents the appearance of 
having been greatly disturbed, and probably reduced in height, for, 
besides the sparse remains of wall foundation, what exists of the 
trenches are hut narrow and shallow depressions, from 3 to 4 feet in 
depth. 

The west trenches begin on the north, exactly on the inner side of 
the Antonine rampart, where it is extended from the fort westwards. 
The ends are not connected, but terminate free at this position. As 
they approach the vicinity of the probable position of the west gate, 
which is wholly removed, the outer trench stops at 20 feet short of it, 
while the inner is continued till it reaches the normal position of the 
gate. The evidence is completed by the reappearance of the trenches 
further south, the width between being the same as that indicated by 
the erection of the east gate, with which it is in direct line. 

The ends of the trenches on the south side of the west entrance are 
not free as those on the north side are. They are joined together hv a 
short trench, returned at right angles, and running parallel with the 
line of roadway, whereby the one is continued into the other unimpeded. 

In the cuttings south of the railway the trenches arc of their full 
proportions, which they maintain, and in a uniform manner sweep 
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round the south-west corner, continuing eastward with the same 
regularity to the south gate. Here they are connected by a short trench 
painllel with the roadway issuing from the gate, as in the previous 
instance. Beginning again on the opposite side of the roadway with 
the ends free, they continue eastward, but the greater part of this 
extension is now buried under the embankment of the railway. 

As the south-west corner was so well defined, and found to he 
rounded, it is most likely the south-east corner was treated in the same 
manner, but for the reason stated above this could not he verified. 

( hi the east the trenches continue in the same uniform manner. 
There is, however, an extra trench introduced — additional to the 
ordinary number — which extends from the south side of the east 
gateway for 100 feet in direction parallel with the others, and of the 
same width, 1-1 feet. It terminates on the south against the margin of 
a paved road crossing in an opposite direction. 

Where these three trenches approach the gateway, they are joined to 
each other by means of a connecting trench, which is parallel with the 
road issuing from the gate for the inner half of its length, the remaining 
portion bending southwards to join the outer trench enlarges the area in 
front of the gate. 

The continuation of the east trenches to the north of the gate is 
arranged in a manner similar to those on the west defence. Both ends- 
are free, and the inner trench comes close up to the roadway, while the 
outer is kept hack 10 feet, which, in conjunction with the angled trench 
on the opposite side of the road, forms a wide open entrance in front 
of the east gate. Search was made to find if there had been a traverse 
at this position, hut without result. 

It was not possible to obtain complete evidence to correctly define 
the northern termination of these trenches, as the public road cuts 
through them, almost obliterating any indications. But from what 
was still reliable, it is certain that they did not extend beyond the 
inner margin of the Antonine rampart. 

There are several features about these east trenches, not observed in 
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connection with any of the others, that may he mentioned here. Tim 
whole of the inner trench was explored, and from it was collected 
a lot of the usual Roman ware, also fragments of foot-gear. l!ut 
what was particularly noticeable was the large quantity of squared 
stones among the soil, apparently thrown in along with it. Among 
them was found one with X X incised. The majority of the stones had 
undoubtedly formed part of the adjacent wall, front their resemblance to 



• Fig. 10. Stones found in the East Tietiehes. 


existing specimens still in position. They vary in size from 12 to 18 
inches, the general average being a cube of 15 inches. Many similar 
are common in the field dykes of the neighbourhood. (See fig. 10.) 

There is a marked contrast to the above in the explored cuttings of 
the outer trench. Through it several cuttings were made, the excava- 
tions being accomplished with difficulty, owing to the hardness of tin- 
ground and the quantity of stones hard-pressed into it, especially near 
the surface. These, however, were principally natural boulders from 
(I inches to 9 inches in size. They were met with at 18 inches below 
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the surface, in the form of a paved road, which, besides being laid 
over the trench, continued in a regular manner over part of the 
mound on its inner margin. In the trench itself below the paved 
work were many of these stones in heaps together. (See lig. 11.) The 
evidence supports the supposition of this being a roadway, from its 
presence in each cutting, and it is as evident that the trench over 
which it is carried had been previously formed. 



Fig. 11. Section of Eastuuer Trench of Fort, with subsequent load formation. 


Kampart and Trench <>f the Annex. 

The Anti mine Vallum protected tire whole north front of the annex; 
the defences surrounding all the other sides were e\idently like each 
other and consisted of a rampart and trench. 

i )f the rampart there is no appearance above ground, but excavations 
exposed a stone foundation 8 feet wide following closely the line of the 
inner edge of the trenches. 

The margins of this foundation were formed of squared stones set 
regularly and close together, the interval being made up with rough 
rubble and boulders, somewhat similar to the base of the Antonine 
rampart. As it appeared the same in all the cuttings, nowhere showing 
anv indications of a built superstructure, it is probable this defence may 
have been constructed after the maimer of the rampart aforesaid. 

There is no berm on the south face. The margin stones of the rampart 
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are within a foot of the edge of the trench, but on the east face the 
berm is very distinct and is 5 A feet wide. 

A void, or blank, occurs in this foundation exactly on the line of the 
military way, which no doubt indicates the position of the gateway. 
And as this appears close ujson the public road, farther search had to 
be made in the field on the north side, where the defences were again 
exposed, continuing their course to join with the Antonine rampart, 
here very much disturbed. 



Fig 12. Section of Ivet Tiem-li .4' Annex, '■outli of the gate. 

The trench of the annex is 14 feet wide and about 7 feet deep. In 
the general cuttings it- is Y-shaped, similar to those of the fort ; hut close 
to the. gate, on the south side of it, the form is of a character not 
observed anywhere else. 

The eounterscaip was of the usual slope, but the scarp rose abruptly 
from the bottom, with very little inclination beyond the vertical for a 
height of over 3 feet, and thereafter sloped at an acute angle for a 
length of 5 feet (fig. 12). Farther south along the trench this forma- 
tion, while still evident, was less marked by the sharp corner being 
rounded off where the acute angle leaves the vertical, and it had dis- 
appeared altogether at the turn of the trench to the west. 

The line of trench is continuous all round the annex, from where it 
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is found at the railway embankment, till it reaches the gateway. Here 
it stopped against the roadway at the entrance, again being traced in 
the field north of the public road, where it continued till it approached 
the Antonina rampart. It ended close to the stone margin of the ram- 
part. (See the Section on Plate II.) 

Buildings wuuin the Fort. 

Judging by the appearance of remaining portions of buildings within 
the fort, there is evidence of workmanship of two distinct types, if not 
of two periods. One is represented by a building constructed with neat 
little stones, almost like modern bricks, seldom larger than 9 inches 
long by 6 inches deep and broad, nicely squared and even ornamented 
on the exposed face with reticulated lines — each stone being equal in 
height and so carefully set that the joint between even the lower courses 
is an unbroken horizontal line : the other by a building occupying a 
prominent position, the stones of which were irregular in size, being 
10 x 8 x 7 inches and 12x7 x 9 inches, to as much as 12 x 12 x 12 
inches, all hammer-dressed ami squared, but without any evidence 
of tooling oil the face, the introduction of the unequul-sized stones 
interrupting the horizontal continuity of the joint of the courses. The 
whole work, although more massive, presents a coarser appearance 
than that previously described. 

The centre of the fort is occupied by several buildings, all in direct 
line where they face the south. The central building is placed with its 
greatest length from east to west, and is flanked at both ends by others 
lying mirth and south (tig. 13). As the latter buildings are pro- 
jected beyond the north face of the former, a space in front of it is 
thereby enclosed having the appearance of a courtyard open to the 
main thoroughfare, in which there was exposed in several places remains 
of flagstone paving. 

The central building consists of two chambers, and is 85 feet 6 inches 
buig, and 34 feet wide over all. The chamber on the east is 50 feet 
long and 29 feet wide, and ha- two doors in the north wall each 6 feet 
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wide. The adjoining chamber on the west is 28 feet long and 29 feet 
wide internally, and all the walls have a uniform breadth of 30 inches. 

There are indications that the west chamber is a subsequent addition 
to the larger chamber on the east of it. Where the walls of the former 
meet those of the latter they are not bonded together, the junction 
being simply a butt joint. Likewise the courses of the stonework are 
not on the same plane, and are of a much coarser description. This is 
specially noticeable at their junction on the north front. 



Fig. 14. Stone Sill on north front of Central Building. 


The walling of the east building is finely squared and tooled on the 
face, and one stone still stand* which presents a polished surface. 
The -.tone sill of the centre doorway hears evidence of having been some 
time in use (fig. IT). 

The walling of the west is only hammer-dressed and roughly squared, 
the contrast being very striking where the two abruptly meet. 

Loth end walls of this building finish with a buttress projecting 
-1 feet beyond tire face of the north wall. 

In connection with the site of this building there has been verv 
special preparation. 
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The grouml rapidly slopes to the north in the vicinity ; and as the 
foundations are practically level throughout, extensive excavation has 
been necessary, hut it is noticeable that the excavation is limited to the 
position occupied by the building (Section A A, Plate III.). 

Beginning slightly in front of the north wall of the central building, 
tire ground has been excavated level over the whole site, stopping at 
2 feet beyond the south wall, where it reaches a depth of 5 feet from 
the surface. A 2-feet space that intervenes between wall and cutting 
has been utilised as a dry area, by the face of the cutting being lined 
with rough stonework to retain the soil in position, and allowing a free 
water-course in the bottom, which falling towards the west connects 
with a drain outside the west wall of the building. 

The surface of the eastmost chamber was of the solid nature 
common in the fort, and level with the stone sill of the west door. 
There has been great disturbance in tins interior, so that it is very 
probable that what exists is not the original floor, particularly as 
evidence of flagstone paving is found both in the adjoining chamber 
and in the courtyard. 

In the west chamber there is a raised platform, a foot above the floor 
level, occupying all of one side and projected well into the apartment. 
It starts square off the west wall, and the corners are formed by re- 
curring square returns (tig. 13). The platform rises from the floor 
with a square kerb, above which it is formed into a bevelled plinth 
course, the surface continuing from the top of this with large pavement 
flagstones about 2 inches thick laid on a bed of stones and clay 
(Section B B, Plate TIL). 

Besides the dry area, this building has been well supplied with drains, 
as two were opened in close connection. One, as already stated, runs close 
to the west wall ; the other begins at the central door; and both are 
continued down to the principal street. 

The walls, 2 feet tj inches wide, are laid on a stone foundation which 
projects ti inches beyond it on either side, and rests upon the usual 
boulder and clay bottoming. The clay still remains intact even up into 
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the first course of walling, hut uu evidence of lime appear* in the upper 
structure (tig. 15). 

The south wall of the building is preserved for a height of 5 feet, 
and there is no bonding course in it. The system of building adopted 
is that of an outer and inner casing of squared stone, the centre being 
tilled up with sandstone chips and boulders, after the manner of the 



Fig. 15. Inner Face of South Wall. Ceutial Buildings. 


fort wall: but all evidence of lime has disappeared through its long 
burial in the ground. 

Oil the east of the central block of buildings, separated by a street - 1 
feet wide, is a strongly buttressed building, all one chamber (tig*. 1(>, 17), 
83 feet long and 15 feet wide within the walls. The latter are 5 feet 
broad, and stand at an average height of 3 feet above the inside floor. 
Twenty buttresses, each 2 A feet square, project from the east and west 
walh, ten on each *ide, placed opposite one another. (See the ground 
plan. lig. 13. and Plate I.) 

One buttress on the face of the east wall is built between two large 
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boulders, which have been allowed to remain in situ. Hut it appears 
that the space had proved barely sufficient fur it, as the buiiklers have 
been slightly chipped to gain the requisite width (tig. 18). 

Between the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth buttresses from the north, 
and about tire centre of the building, are three window-like openings in 
the east and west walls, directly facing one another. They are splayed 
from an opening of 0 inches on the outside to 30 inches on the inside 
of the wall, and the sole of each is level with the floor of the interior. 





Fig. 18. Outer Face of the Ea.-,t Wall of Buttressed Building, showing buttress 
built betueen two large boulders. 

They are open for the entire height of the existing wall, about three 
feet, and when first exposed appeared purposely closed up with stones, 
but in a very temporary manner (tigs. 19 and 20). 

As distinct from the central building, this is lmilt on the natural 
sloping ground, with but a slight levelling in a series of steps for the 
foundation. 

< iem-rallv the courses of stonework arc horizontal, hut in several 
instances they are depressed below it and follow the slope of the 
ground. The side wall- have evidently terminated with buttres-es 
on the north, us there an- the remains of one to the ea~t wall at this 



opening in wall. AVesI s.ide. 
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position. But as regards the opposite wall it lias lieeii so destn 1 
as not to Le distinguishable. 

Many stone? were found lying on the smface of the floor, principally 
in the rising portion, mostly large boulders 1 foot to 13 inches in size. 
Several of them on examination were found to be firmly bedded in the 



fig. 2U. Intel ioi of Buttwssetl Building, showing opening in wall. East side. 


floor with clay, and having the appearance of being purposely- laid in 
two distinct rows 

< Inly those which were fixed are indicated on the Plan, fig. 13. It 
is possible those lving about and free had been set on top of the others. 
A 'ingle instance of this was actually observed. Several of these stones 
appeared to have been subjected to tire, and on various parts of the 
flooring clay was discovered which was burnt red as if bv the same 
influence. But perhaps there may be other reasons to account for these 
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appearances tlmn that of tire, for the evidence obtained w;n not con- 
clusive. 

With reference to the above, it may be stated that, on the outside 
of the east wall, on the original surface of the ground, there occurs a 
layer of coal dross 1 inch thick stretching along the south half of the 
building. X ear its north end is an additional layer of the same material, 
1A inches thick, above the former, and separated from it by a 4-inch 
layer of soil. 

In a corner formed by a buttress and tbe wall where the coal dross 
lay thickest, both the wall and buttress bore distinct evidence of the 
effects of fire for a height of 18 inches above the foundation. This, 
however, had no connection in any manner with the interior. The coal 
dross was very small — none of it exceeded an inch cube ; and the depth 
under the present surface at which the higher layer of dross appeared 
was not more than 18 inches. 

There is evidence of a subsequent alteration of the south wall of this 
building, both externally and internally. It appears that a wide door- 
way originally had existed in this end wall, with buttresses on each side 
of it, prolongations of the side walls. This door and the entire front 
have been built up flush with the face of the buttresses, increasing the 
width of wall to about 5 feet (fig. 21). 

The method of building is similar to that of the walls proper. There 
is a lining of squared stones on both faces, and the interval is tilled with 
apparent concrete, which now is only a mass of sandstone chips and 
other umvorkeil stones — all evidence of hme being gone. 

Considering that the method of building is the same as the rest of 
the building, and that the alteration indicates deliberate intention, 
there is no reason to suppose it other than lioman work, found neee— -ary 
aftei a short interval of time had elapsed. 

Running parallel with the above at a distance of 21 feet are the 
remains of another building exaetlv the same in length, and apparently 
the same in width ; all that now exists is a few feet of its south wall. 
After tracing out the foundations, it proved to be a long one-cliambered 
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building similar to the last, without buttresses, but with a large apse at 
the south end of the east wall. The original surface all round about it 
was hard-pressed gravel, evidently roadways. Every stone of this great 
building lias been removed except the slioit piece of the south wall, 
the bottoming only marking its site. 



Fig. 21. South-east Corner, interior of Buttressed Building, 

.showing Dooiway built up. 

Situated near the south-east corner of the fort are the remains of tin* 
finest piece of building work exposed by our excavations, and these lie 
close to the present surface (tig. 22). 

Its excellence consists in the neatness of the work, its exact 
geometrical lines, and the regularity of the stone courses. Although 
the latter are the very lowest, and likely to have been covered up, they 
have a finished appearance. The common size of .-tone" used is about 
9 inches by G inches. 
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This building is no doubt the same as that of which (leneral Roy 
give- a plan entitled “Plan of a Roman House with a warm bath belong- 
ing to it, in the east angle of the station of Castlecarv,'’ which has been 
reproduced at p. 281, ante. At any rate, no other building of such a size 
could occupy that position, and the resemblance is almost perfect as 
regards the single apse chamber, which is the only part now remaining 
that could he examined. There is no door in the south division wall 



Fig. '23. Oval Building in East Wall, looking west. 


as shown by l!oy, but this may he accounted for bv reason of the 
existing remains being lower than the door-sill. The buttress on the 
west wall is still very distinct. 

The wall on the west is 3 feet broad, while that of the east and apse 
is only 21 feet. Indications of the foundation of the round chamber 
on Roy's plan can be traced, but it is very imperfect, being nearly all 
destroyed. This same chamber must have been very close to the fort 
wall. Indeed, if the 14 feet width of wall had been carried along the 
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east as it was along the north front, the circular chaiuher would onlv 
have cleared it. 

Closely adjoining and lower by 3-1 feet is a small oval building, like a 
furnace (fig. 23). Internally it is 6 feet by 3 feet 9 inches on the Hag- 
stone floor. It is not on Roy’s plan. The walls stand 2 feet high in 
four courses, and have a batter of 11 inches in that height. A short 
length of a flue 14 inches wide runs round part of the west end, in the 
direction of the circular chamber above mentioned. The flagstone 
paving is bedded on clay, and when exposed showed indications of the 
effect of fire, and the soil in the flue was highly charged with soot. 



Fig. 21. South-west Corner Tower. 


On the east side of it the walls are built in the form of a mouth, or 
opening, and at the same position the flooring is raised 6 inches, at 
which level it is continued outward to the face of the fort wall, 
a distance of 11- feet. Therefore this oven or furnace is largely 
built into the body of the wall, and on the inside projects hewnd 
it a little. 

At the south-west corner of the fort — the only one of the south 
defences that it was possible to examine — are the remains of a 15 feet 
square building (fig. 21), placed diagonally to the south and wst walls 
of the fort. Two courses of the stonework remain of the unusual 
width of 1 feet, being the internal part. The outer portion of the 
structure is all gone, perhaps removed along with the wall of which 
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possibly it had formed part, as tlie wide foundation of large stones 
would seem to indicate a strong building of more than usual height. 

A little to the east of this building, on the inner edge of the south 
fort wall, lies the only remaining stone of this defence, except those at 
the south gate. The depredation is so complete that even it is found to 
be displaced. 

Situated about 30 feet from the inner face of the east wall, and 
abutting against the north wall, is the remains of a building 16 feet by 
12 feet internally, with walls 2 feet broad (Plate IV.). An entrance 
door 2 1 feet wide is formed in the centre of its west wall, and the 
interior is paved with large flagstones. The north and south edges of 
the paving have each a square-cut recess 2 inches deep by 7 inches long, 
evidently prepared for receiving standards. An open channel 1J feet 
wide and 2 feet deep runs round three of the sides, and passes underneath 
the paving on the remaining side, which is that of the entrance. This 
building (fig. 25) is not truly parallel with the fort wall. In its width 
it is fully a foot more at the west end than it is at the east end, and 
the stonework of the walls is very coarse. The level of the door eill is 
21 inches above the inner stone margin of the fort wall, and fully 4 feet 
higher than the wall foundation. Xear the west wall of this building 
begins the expansion of the fort wall from 8 feet to the increased width 
of 11 feet, which is maintained till its junction with the east wall. 

The usual heavy stones of the second course along the inner face of 
the fort wall are replaced, opposite the space covered by the building, 
by smaller stones. Xoiie are larger than a foot square, and these form 
the whole northern face of the channel and north wall of the building, 
in this channel, when exposed, were flagstones placed A '-shape, close 
together at the bottom and wide at top, lying against the sides of the 
channel. They occurred in nearly the whole length of this channel, but 
were not found in any other position. 

Outside the east end of the building, i.e., in the corner where the east 
and north walls of the fort meet, on a level with the foundation, is a 
layer 9 inches deep of sandstone chips mixed with sand. Lying immedi- 
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ately on tlie top of till' B a layer 1 inch thick of coal dns-s similar to 
that observed at the buttressed building. The remainder of the tilling 
in is of the ordinary soil. 

Drains. 

Approaching the latrine from the south is a stone-built drain fully 
1 foot square covered with large flat stones, which before leaching the 
south wall of the building separates into two branches and enters it at 
opposite corners (Plate IV.). 

The main drain starts from tire north side of the centre stieet of the 
fort, appearing to have had connection with a drain along the edge of 
the street. < hi leaving the latter it is carried northward till within 30 
feet of the building, where it changes its course, inclining more to the 
west. This inclination leads it in the direction of the west end of the 
building. The fall B very rapid, so that it passes completely under the 
foundations. Emerging on the opposite side, it joins the conduit formed 
in the wall of the fort, and by the direct manner of the connection it is 
evident both drain and conduit belong to the same original system. 

The conduit (tig. 26) is formed in the foundation of the north 
wall of the fort, and is 2 feet wide and 14 inches deep. The bottom is 
of solid blocks of stone. The sides are formed by the edges of the 
foundation-stones, and all upper stonework is removed. In the bottom 
are three indentations each about 1 foot across : one of them is a square 
set diagonally. The others are irregular in figure, but all are recessed 
about |-incli into the stonework. They are evidently intended for 
inserting pillars, possibly to obstruct entrance to the fort by this wide 
outlet. 

The drain leading to the conduit is well constructed of squared stones 
and covered with large flagstones closely laid, and, as already stated, 
appears to have been the original drain conducted through the wall. 
But a part of it seems subsequently to have been disconnected, for at 
12 feet south of the building a branch from it has been made to come 
into the building at the south-east corner, at a higher level by fully a 
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font tlian the other. Where the bran eh- off is effected the connection 
with tin.- otliei drain is built up, .1 ml the stone*- interposing ate arranged 
11" pair of tile new branch. 

Whether thi- h a lumletn arrangement <>t not, unfortunately cannot 
now be a-ceitaineil : but m the upper poitimi of the last-mentioned 
blanch, 1 Ira in tile- of 11101 lern make were found in the bottom of it. 

The ilruiner hah evnb-nth -tmek the channel, ami. mi far a* found 
uncovered with flagstones. had placed his drain tile-* along the bottom, 
and where these ceased it mav be assumed he had found the remainder 
of the drain .-till in working order, or at least suitable 

This latter, or high diain. eutets the building by a square-built 
aperture near the east end of the south wall, the opening living 1-3 
inches wide and 21 inches high (tig. 27 ). < >f the internal channels, 

that mi the south falls G inches to the westwards. The north lias a fall 
of inches in the same direction. 

The connection between the channels j n the west could not he dis- 
tinguished owing to the destruetinii at that part, and there was 110 outlet 
to them. Search was therefore made and excavation continued through 
the debris in the direction of tin- entrance dour, .Just before reaching 
the latter, aiming a very disturbed lot of tumbled stones, there appeared 
a possible connection joining the channels with the conduit. Two 
openings of drain** were exposed, the one above the other. ( .See Section 
B. Plate IV.) ' 

The lower drain was traced up from the conduit passing under the 
north channel, lien* greatly disttuhed, and at a foot north of the doorwav 
the first appearance of the upper drain was exposed. The stone cover- 
ing it looked ciii'hcil down, lmt was lmt broken, and the whole drain 
was tilled with a black \ menus deposit. A thin Hat stone separated the 
two drains, serving as the t"p of one and the bottom of the other. Where 
they made junction was at the top of a steep incline to the rear of the 
conduit. 

flow the drainage was directed into the channels along the walls of 
■ The mows indicate the direction in which the diains ha\e theii fall. 
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this building is lint clear, hut there would of necessity require to he 
some method adopted to direct the flow, so that both channels would he 
flushed. 

There is evidence that the main drain outside had been connected 
with other drains. < hu- of these joined it 20 feet south of the buildings 
appearing to come from the west. But this is not to be confounded 
with the large east to west drain running parallel with the fort wall. 
This latter has its fall westwards and take^ a turn at the north gate, 



Fig. ’28. Drain on west of central buildings. 


clearly indicating that it passed out of the fort in a manner similar to 
that of the drain passing through the south gate. 

Drains or parts of drains were frequently met with during excavation, 
those followed up generally ending after a short run, being destroyed. 
Xo system could he followed entirely, and there were evident alterations. 

On the outside of the west wall of the central building of the fort 
(fig. 23) is a well-made drain 8 inches square, of stones set on edge 
without cover stones, which is carried along the west side of the square 
in fniiit of the building down to the centre street; there it joins 
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another, evidently on the south edge of the street. Another of the 
same size starts from the west side of the centre door of the central 
building, and runs parallel with the former through the middle of the 
square, joining the same east and west drain on the edge of the street, 
but it continues as if crossing the street in the direction of the north 
gate. 

The large drain running parallel with the north wall at about 25 feet 
from the inner kerb has its fall from the east towards the north gate. 
It is about 1 foot square and is built of squared stones. Part of it is 
still covered with large flagstones, although most of it is uncovered. 
It was opened for its 'whole length, and what is somewhat remarkable 
is the fact that it begins close upon, and may have overlain, the drains 
leading to the building at the north-east corner. It could not, however, 
have connected with them, as where first seen it is fully a foot above 
the highest, and has a decided fall in the opposite direction, passing out, 
as stated above, through the passage of the north gate. On the west 
of the gate there appeared the remains of a similar drain in line with 
the latter, but it was almost totally destroyed. On the south side of 
the fort, at the gateway, the passage of a drain to the outside was 
definitely traced, although the termination was completely gone. It 
approached the gate in an angular direction from the west, but passed 
straight through it, almost close to the west side of the roadway. It is of 
the usual construction, having stone sides, a hard bottom, and covered 
with flagstones, and is 1 foot square internally. 

About midway between the south gate and the corner turret, two 
drains run close together without having any apparent connection 
(tig. 29). In both the fall is to the west, but the lower of the two 
begins as if from the surface and gradually increases in depth as it 
falls westwards, whereas the other and higher maintains a uniform 
depth for its whole length, and at its end on the west turns with 
a sharp corner to the north, beyond which it is destroyed. A few 
feet farther west there is a large, and what appears to lie a general 
catch drain, inside the west wall of the fort. It is 14 inches square 
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internally, an»l is strongly liiiilt of Luge -Uwiie^, covered with heavy 
flagstones: commencing at 12 feet north of the corner turret, it was 
traced for a distance of 90 feet. Its course is parallel with the west 
wall for 55 feet, then, taking a bend westwards in the direction of the 
west gate, it continues for other 35 feet, where it enters under the em- 
bankment of the railway. 

At the south-east corner of the fort, in the interior of the huildiii"', 
there is a drain 7 inches wide and 12 inches deep, stone built and 
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covered, which begins in the centre of the apse chamber at 4.V feet from 
the inside of the east wall. It runs in a northerly direction for 30 feet, 
and lias connection with another drain coming from the direction of the 
circular chamber, beyond this it is all destroyed. Possibly this may 
have been a heating line. 

Kefc.se I ’it. 

In front of the south wall of the central building of the fort, at the 
head of the street leading up from the south gate, there is a pit 9 feet 
wide at the top, tapering to about 6 feet at the bottom, 24 feet from 
the present surface (Section A A, Plate IIP). 
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The soil for the first 12 feet of its depth was similar to the surface 
soil, and evidently thrown in — no remains were got in it. The next 
three feet was a layer of decayed vegetable matter, and the remainder of 
the depth was filled with a dark grey viscid mass, clayey in its nature, 
which on exposure to the air became coated with pale blue vivianite. 

In the latter and the layer above it were found fragments of black 
Roman ware, and sandals or foot-gear, also pieces of decayed wood and 
a few animal bones. 

A small piece of deer-horn was found at a depth of 20 feet, and no 
other relics were deeper. 

The bottom was formed of very large boulders, but the sides gave no 
evidence of having been stone built. Stones, however, ran round the 
top, on the surface level of the streets that meet in the vicinity of it. 

Streets of the Fort and Annex. 

The stone-bottomed streets were of the usual type exposed by our 
excavations, consisting of a bottoming made of rough stones, principally 
boulders, the smallest placed on top and filling the interstices. 

The surface is rounded, with a distinct elevation in the centre, and is 
covered with a layer of small pebbles and gravel pressed into a compact 
mass. The depth of the formation averages 12 inches. 

In its width from north to south the fort is divided into three equal 
parts, each about 117 feet. The central part contains the principal 
buildings, and on the front and rear of them are streets, the centres 
of which coincide exactly with the divide mentioned. These streets 
are 20 feet wide, and cross the fort from east to west. That on the 
north side connects with the military way at the gates of the east and 
west walls. 

Joining them in the centre, but separated by the central buildings, is 
another street of the same width. One part of the latter goes direct to 
the north gate, and the other to t ho south gate, and being truly central 
divides the fort lengthwise into two equal portions, the east and west 
halves being of equal area. 
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At intervals there are indications of a street going round the entire fort, 
inside and close to the avails, hut little of it remains. 

At 1 1 feet west of the central buildings there is a stone- paved street 
12 feet wide limning north and south. The crown of the roadway is 
7 inches lower than the stone sill at the entrance of the building. 
Running parallel to the street, and distant from it S feet, is a series of 
holes, 9 in number. Thev are about IS inches in diameter and 12 inches 
deep, and spaced on an average feet apart. They contained stones and 
pieces of decayed wood. It is possible the liases of wood posts may 
have been fixed in these holes, as at 10 feet westwards there is the 
foundation of a stone wall, 1 feet broad, with which they may have 
been connected in the form of a verandah, and especially as immediately 
behind the wall is an extensive stone-paved surface like the floor of an 
interior. This stone paving begins at 18 inches west of the wall 
foundation, and extends for a distance of 10 feet, where it finishes in 
a maimer which gives indication that it had continued for a longer 
distance. The fact that it approaches very close to the present surface 
at its west end may account for its indefinite finish, for the paved floor 
is practically level, while the ground slopes very quickly at this part, and 
appears to have cut through the paved floor in its fall. 

In the annex the military way is carried right through, from west to 
east, parallel to the Antonine rampart. It is not in direct line with the 
connecting street inside the fort, hut is setback from the gate northwards 
about 20 feet. Its width could not he obtained, as it is only partly in 
the field, the remainder being part of the public road adjoining. 

Parallel with the above, another street, 15 feet wide, crosses the end 
of the eastmost trench of the fort, which was traced for 37 feet east of 
the trench. 

The only other street exposed in the annex was a short stretch in the 
south-west corner. It seemed to have connection with the fort, hut to 
follow it was impracticable owing to its position being close to the rail- 
way embankment. It is first observed close to the outer face of the fort 
wall, where there is little of it, but it widens out as it goes eastward. 
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It crosses over the first trench which terminates against it, and on 
reaching the edge of the second it stops, hut appears to continue 
southwards under tire embankment. It is stone paved and about 
level with the small oval chamber in the fort wall a little to the 
north, both being 31 feet below the floor of the adjoining building 
in the interior of the fort. 

Military Way, -South. 

This road was clearly traced for about 1000 feet of its length beyond 
the fort. (See Map, fig. 1.) 

Issuing from the south gate, it is carried in a direct line through the 
morass in front of the south wall. The width across the stone bottom 
ing is 30 feet at this part. 

It continues the direct course till it reaches what appears to be an 
old stone quarry, beyond which it is not traceable. 

A branch, 15 feet in width, strikes off the direct line at 200 feet from 
the wall of the fort, and, with an inclination more to the south than the 
previous road, rises to the summit of the higher ground, along which it 
continues. On its approach to the high ground it crosses a small 
streamlet at an angle to it. Both sides of the streamlet are built with 
large stones for a length corresponding to the width of the road 
adjacent to it. The width of the streamlet being under 2 feet, it 
would he easily stepped, and the level is made high, so as to give dry 
crossing. 

On completion of our work, it is a duty to remember, and a great 
pleasure to record, the assistance received outside of the executive 
committee. We therefore acknowledge we are greatly indebted to Mr 
C. Brown, F.S.A. Scot., factor to the Earl of Zetland, who took a 
personal interest in, and did his utmost to facilitate, our operations in 
every possible way. Also to Mr J. Ralston, forester, for much 
assistance and for his kind consideration in preparing a shelter for the 
excavators, which proved of great service during a season more inclem- 
ent than usual. 
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Wo would gratefully acknowledge the guidance and help of Mi 1 J. 11. 
MacLuekie, F.S.A. Scot., by whose long experience and knowledge of 
the district the work was more easily followed. 

We have also the satisfaction of recording the unabated enthusiasm 
of the young friends who assisted at Camelon, who have again taken 
great interest in our progress, and freely helped on all occasions. 

Mr Janies Strang, jun., architect, made a careful study of the levels, 
so exhaustive as to be of great service on a site where the surface is of 
a character so irregular and sloping. 

For the valuable assistance of Mr D. Maclay, jun., our warmest 
thanks are due, who constantly attended at the survey, and with 
intelligence gained from experience in like work facilitated our labour 
to a great extent. 


PART III.— NOTICES OF THE POTTERY, BRONZE. AND OTHER OBJECTS 
FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS AT CASTLECARY. By JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Museum. 

Potter ;/. — The pottery found at Castleeary is of the usual character, 
consisting of red Samian ware, dark grey and blackish ware, with 
a mixture of soft red ware, and the usual coarse thick whitish or 
whitish-brown ware of which the larger-sized vessels are made, such as 
amphoric and mortaria, and a quantity of red tiles. 

The red Samian ware was found in considerable abundance, the 
pieces mostly small, although in one or two cases it was possible to join 
them so as to show the form of the vessel. About sixty of these frag- 
ments belonged to decorated bowls of the common form, with a roll 
moulding round the lijj, and the festoon and tassel ornament under a 
plain band about an inch in width underneath the rim, the curving 
side nf the howl divided into panels with straight edges, or into circular 
medallions, filled with figure subjects or other devices. 

The largest piece (fig. 30) indicates a bowl 7 inches in diameter 
and over -1 inches in depth, ornamented under the festoon and tassel 
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1 >on l«-r by a series of panels divided liy crimped mouldings and 
narrowing towards the bottom. The panels are alternately 2 inches 
and 2-inch wide at top, the broad ones being filled by a medallion 
containing two running beasts, and the narrow ones by a caryatid 
figure. 

Some of the other fragments (lig. 31) show figure subjects of various 
kinds, but in no case sufficiently entire to make out the complete 
pattern. 



Two pieces of similar ware, thinner and softer in texture, are parts 
of a more globular vessel, with the bulge of its sides covered with a 
peculiar stamped ornamentation which has somewhat the appearance of 
nicks, about half an inch in length, taken out of the clay with a knife, 
set closely together in parallel rows. They are shown at the bottom of 
tig. 31. 

There are one or two pieces of the wide shallow basins of thin red 
ware with the lip curving outward, and ornamented only on the outward 
curving part of the lip by long-stalked leaves in relief as in tig. 32. 

Of the plain cups and beakers, with sloping or bulging sides, there 
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are several sizes, from 3 inches in depth and 5 inches in diameter at 
the mouth. Some of those with bulging sides have flat or curved 
projecting ledges round the outside under the brim. 

One vessel with a broad-brimmed bottle-neck occurred. 

Only three of the beaker class of vessels bore potter's mark-:. 



Fig. 32. Portion of Ornamented Lip of Samian Ware Vessel 
found at Uastlecary. (4.) 

A lamp of Samian ware (tig. 33), which has been long in the Museum, 
is £>! inches in diameter, with a nozzle flattened on the top and projecting 
1^ inches in front, and a perforated handle 1| inches in width and rising 
1| inches from the back. The upper surface has a deep concavity with 



Fig. 33. Lamp of Samian Ware from Castlecary. (j. ) 


the hole for the oil in the centre, and is ornamented round the border 
with a band of the festoon ornament, without the tassel between the 
festoons, so common on the Samian ware bowls, and on the bottom the 
potter’s mark L FABRIC MAS. It is said to have been found during 
the excavations for the railway in 1841. 

The unknown author of the description of the Roman wall (along 
which he walked in 1679) printed in the llt*hn‘inil Muitum-iq/fx 


i'UOCEEi>m;s of the society, aitiil it , 190;. 




Ilvptitf- 1 «-ii< shown .1 IJi >iuan Limp ilii.u up here l>y Jlr 
Barky of (.'a-tlei'dry House, (budim ul«o mentions a lamp of bia.-s 
" adorned with variety of engravings ' as hiving lieeu found here. but 
which lif did imt himself see.-' 

Of tlm shallow b.i-imdmpfd vt-s-ds of bluish-black warn, with sloping 
sides, ornamented on the exterior bv a network of burnished lines 
eio-dii” each other diagonally, there aie many pieces, blit only m a few 
eases do they go together -o far as to show the fm ni and size of the 
vessel. Three with thicki-h linis bevelled to the outward side have 
had a diameter of o\er 6 inches and a depth of about 4 inches. One of 
about the same diameter, but shallower, him been mended in foul places 
by dumping the lnoken pieces together with leaden clamp-, two of 
which are 'till in place, the others having decayed to such an extent as 
to leave the holes .on each -idc of the fracture vacant. Tie .jars of the 
same bluish-black ware similarly ornamented on the exterior aie the 
most numen 'its of the varii uis forms represented. They are flat-bottomed, 
with 'ides sloping upwards to a rounded shoulder, and a rather wide 
mouth with an everted lip. Some arc of an extremely hard hluisli- 
black pa-te. with a glistening surface, the scored or burnished lines on 
which form a wide or narrow network, crossing each other diagonally 
from the shoulder to the bottom. Others arc of coal. se paste with a 
rougher surface, inclining to grey, and sometimes to a red colour 
Some of these are covered over the exterior surface with a hard coating 
of soot as if they had been u-cd as culinary vessels. There are a few 
bottoms of jars from indies to 3 1 , inches in diameter of a coarse and 
friable reddish paste : but though the piece- of the sides -how them to 
have been of the -ame bulging shape as tho-e of tile hlack ware, there 
aie none that can be recon-tructed to show the depth. 

A lough hand-made -hallow vessel (tig. 34 1 about of inches in diameter 
111 the bottom, with nearly straight sides half an im h thick and an inch 
and a half in depth, has thiee holes in the middle of the bottom placed a 

1 Iii ’/»>/•/ Yu. XIII., Appendix 'Portland -MSS., vol. ii. , p. 57. 

J If ut‘ /. H< i‘t . . p. 4 1 . 
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little more than a ijuaiter of an inch apait in the form of a triangle. The\ 
are about a mutter of an inch in diameter at the -uifacc ami n.niow to 
the bottom, but do not pieice through to the nut side. Hound them in 
a eiicle, about half ail iueh from the side and half an inch apait. arc 
seven holes of about the same width driven through to the outside. 
The inner surface of the side of the vessel is divided into p uiels about 
an inch or more in width by perpendicular indentations of our an e.idith 
of an inch in width and the same in depth, and in each panel there i- a 



round hole bored through from the outside to the iii'ide. These holes 
are of the same width as those in the bottom of the vessel. 

Some pieees of black ware fioiu Castleeai v. found dinni” the eoii'tiue- 
tion of tile railway and preserved ill the .Museum, aie poitioim of the 
ornate vessels of extremely thin and Ii“ht fabric uliiili have their sides 
pinched inwards so as to form indented oval hollows lvi in line at inter \ a K 
all round the circumference, and extending from the sliouhlei to the 
base, like the one found at Calm-Ion . 1 Another is ornamented with 
rows of circular spots formed of a dark slip, applied after the hmnishinp 
of the surface. 

1 Set I’m ' • S'h'wi', \ el. xvvv. p. US'. Jin. Is. 
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Of the coarser soft whitish and greyish ware there are many' fragments 
of amphora 1 and mortaria of the usual kinds, and two pieces of the finer 
soft ware are parts of the rather uncommon variety of wide-mouthed 
jars with straight collars and a frilled projecting ledge round the 
shoulder. There is also a neck of a bottle-necked jar of soft grey ware 
with part of the loop-handle remaining, and a fragment of a loop-handle 
of a larger vessel of soft whitish ware, twisted like a rope. 

Of tlxiss soft whitish paste there are also pieces of a very thin ware, 
dark-coloured on both exterior and interior surfaces, the exterior being 
sometimes plain and sometimes roughened all over with gritty particles 
sifted to a uniform size and applied with the slip. 

Potters' Stam/is. — Tin* following is a list of the potters’ stamps 
occurring at Castleeary : — 

CIXTYSMVS • F 
CKACY ■ F 
CVPCYXII 
A I. HIM • M 
AESTIVI • M 
PRISCYS • F 

L FA URIC. MAS on the bottom of a lamp. 
MMCSY on the handle of an amphora. 

Xone of these stamps have appeared at any' of the stations previously 
■excavated, and only two of them occur in the Castleeary list given by 
W ilson in the Prehistotie Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 70. It is also 
noticeable that there are no examples at Castlecary of the Samian bowls 
of the early period (latter part of first century) like those found at 
Cameloii. 

'Pass . — The amount of glass recovered was small, and consisted chiefly 
of portions of bottles of bluish-green glass of the square moulded 
form so commonly found oil Roman sites. One, of which live pieces 
have been put together showing the shape of the lower part, is 3J inches 
square ; but only two necks, and none of the reeded handles so character- 
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istic of these buttles, were found. One portion of ;i handle 2 inches 
long by 1 inch in breadth, of a slightly clearer glass, may belong to a 
different form of vessel. 

A portion of a bottle with fluted sides, of clear glass with a slightly 
greenish tinge, measures 4 inches by 3, showing an indication of the 
flattened curve of the bottom at one side. 

A bottle neck with lip and handle of light-green glass is already in 
the Museum, having been presented by the Earl of Zetland in 1852. 

A portion of a flat rim of a vessel of clear glass, of oval shape, is 3,1 



Fig. 3o. Portion of Clear Glass Vessel found at Castlecarv. (A.) 

inches in length and f-inch in breadth, the glass being fully g-inch 
in thickness, and the curve indicating a large circumference. Another 
small piece of a similar rim seems to belong to a different vessel. 

Two pieces of an oval vessel of clear glass, with a moulding above which 
is a band of clear glass, while below the moulding the surface is obscured 
by what seems to be the remains of a reddish pigment, also indicate a 
vessel of considerable circumference and more than 4 inches in depth. 

A circular flat-bottomed vessel of thin clear glass (fig. 35), 4 inches in 
diameter and 2jj inches in height, with straight sides and a slightly 
everted lip, has a double lathe-ground hollow moulding round the lower 
part of the side, and a similar single hollow moulding an inch below 
vol. xxxvii. 22 
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the brim, and another immediately underneath the everted lip. A 
single lathe-ground moulding 2 inches in diameter is on the outside 
of the flat bottom. The thickness of the glass in the bottom is about 
l-ineli, but towards the brim it becomes less than T \-ineh. Portions of 
similar vessels of thin clear glass with slightly everted lips and lathe- 
ground hollow mouldings were found at Lyne. 

Half a dozen small pieces of flat window-glass of the usual character 
were found. 

A small fragment of a bracelet of greenish glass paste was also found. 
Fragments of glass bracelets occurred at Camelon. 

Two small cubical tesserae, one of greenish glass and the other of blue 
glass, were found in the apsed building, probably indicating the presence 
of mosaic flooring. 




Fig. 36. Intaglio representing Jupiter (') and eagle, found at Castleeary. (J. ) 


A small button-shaped disc of black glass, convex on the upper side 
and slightly concave on the lower side, similar to several discs of 
different colours which occurred at Camelon, was also found here. 
These discs are frequently found on Roman sites, and, though their 
purpose is not definitely known, it has been conjectured that they may 
have been employed as counters in some game. 

An intaglio in clear glass paste, of oval shape, the face convex, and 
measuring about |-inch by 1,-inch, has a figure of a female standing, 
loosely draped from the waist, and holding in the right hand an apple 
or pomegranate, and in the left a dish of similar fruit. Though found 
among the earth thrown out of the excavation, it appears to he modern. 

Another intaglio (fig. 36), slightly smaller, and cut in carnelian, repre- 
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sents Jupiter (?) seated, with an eagle standing in front. The style of 
the cutting leaves no room for doubt of the antiquity of this gem. 

Three of the ribbed melon-shaped heads of blue porcelain paste, so 
commonly found on Roman sites, are respectively -|-ineh, J-inch, and 
J-iiicli in diameter. 



Bronze . — The bronze articles found were few and unimportant. 
Among them is a tube (fig. 37) rather more than i-incli in diameter and 
7 inches in length, encircled on the exterior by parallel mouldings, 
and terminating at one end in a cup-shaped expansion like the nmuth- 



Fig. 38. Fibulas of Bronze found at Castlecary. (1.) 

piece of a trumpet. The perforation in the centre of the cup-sliaped 
expansion is only |hnch in diameter, the diameter of the perforation 
throughout the tube being fully g-inch. 

Two fibulte of bronze were found. They are shown in fig. 33. One 
is 1| inches in length and the other 1|- inches. Both have the coil of 
the spring, but the pins are gone. 
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An oblong rectangular mounting with sides rounded upwards, and a 
wide hollow moulding on the top flanked by a narrow moulding nil 
either side, and having a round hole about V’y-inch in diameter in the 
centre, apparently for the fastening nail or stud. 

Lead . — A leaden weight, circular, with flattened upper and under 
sides, much oxidised, weighing 4285‘6 grains, or slightly over 9f nz. 
avoirdupois. 

A leaden ring 1 -§ inches in diameter and 4-inch in depth, the opening 



Fig. 39. Wooden Bung with Bronze Cap and Ring found at Castlecarv. (A.) 

1 inch in diameter on the upper side, widening to 1 inches on the 
lower side. 

A piece of run lead 3j inches in length, of triangular section, with 
two projections on the flat side, 14 inches apart. 

Wood . — A rather curious article in wood (fig. 39) is a hung of some kind 
of coniferous wood, w'ell cut out of the wood across the fibre, and measur- 
ing 2jf inches diameter at the top and barely 2 inches across the bottom, 
and 14 inches in depth. The top has a well-made cover of bronze, 
ornamented on the upper side with concentric circles, and fastened to 
the wood by a loop with a double tang driven through a hole in the 
centre, and in the loop a bronze ring |-inch in diameter. 
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A spatula, apparently of oak, 9 inches in length, shaped like a cricket- 
hat hut having the handle longer in proportion to the flattened part, 
was found in the refuse-pit. The other wooden objects are a portion of 
a rounded stake of hard wood, 74 inches in length and 1J inches in 
diameter, cut to a point with an axe, and partly cut across from both 
sides at the other end and then broken off : and a piece of a mortised 
plank of soft wood about -j-ineh in thickness. 

Iron . — A considerable number of fragments of iron implements were 
found, but for the most part in such a condition of oxidation, and so 
broken, that it is impossible to make out their particular purposes. 
There were large nails, and holdfasts of various forms and dimensions, 
and in one case an implement 74 inches in length, which seems to have 
been a socketed gouge, with a blade about 14 inches in width. 

Leather . — A quantity of remains of leather shoes, sandals, etc., was 
recovered from the refuse-pit ancl the ditch at the east side of the fort. 
Some of these are soles of large size, the largest lOf inches in length 
by 4 inches in greatest breadth, studded with iron nails. Others 
are sandals with parts of the thongs still attached. One with a 
smooth soft sole measures 9| inches in length by 5 inches in greatest 
width. Others again are so small and slender that they must have been 
worn by women and children. Some of these are very elaborately 
ornamented, the upper leathers being cut in open work or stamped with 
lines of impressions in various ways. One shoe which is sufficiently 
entire to show the shape is Sf inches in length, 3 inches across the 
widest part, and 2 inches across the narrowest, widening to inches 
at the heel. The sole has been studded with iron nails or “tackets,” 
thirty of which form a row at equal distances all round the margin. 
Within this marginal row are other nineteen, arranged not at random 
but on a systematic scheme. There is a triplet close together in the 
heel, then a line of three equally spaced along the centre of the narrow 
part of the sole, another triplet at the commencement of the broad 
part, and a longish oval with a single one in the centre on the fore 
part of the sole. 
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Stone. — The only implements of stone met with were two spindle 
whorls : one a flat disc 1-J inches in diameter and nearly {-inch in thick- 
ness, flat on its upper and under sides, which are ornamented with 
radial lines arranged round the central hole, which is |-inch in diameter ; 
the other barrel-shaped, about an inch in greatest diameter and £-inch 
in depth, the central hole -|-inch in diameter. 

Several inscribed stones, altars, and tablets are on record as having 
been found in Castlecary or in its immediate neighbourhood : — 

1. An altar, 2 feet 5 inches in height by 1 foot 1 inch square on the 
base, with a focus between two broken volutes on the top, the sides 
plain, and the front inscribed — 

FORTVXAE 
VEXILLA 
TIOXES 
LEG. II. AYG 
LEG. VI. VIC 
P.S. P.L.L. 

“To Fortune : Vexillations of the Second Legion, the August, and the 
Sixth Legion, the Victorious. . . 

The letters in the last line are variously read and differently 
interpreted, but they evidently indicate a mere formula of dedication. 

The altar is said to have been discovered about 1770 by the work- 
men who were making a quarry of the ruins of the fort to supply 
stones for the Forth and Clyde Canal. The spot where it was found is 
described as at the east end, where were the foundations of circular 
buildings. It was presented to the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by 
Sir Laurence Dumlas, and is described and figured in Dr James 
Macdonald’s Account of the Roman Stone s in the Hunterian Museum 
(1897), p. 73 and I’l. x. : Stuart’s Caledonia Rornana (2nd ed., 1852), 
p. 345 and PI. xiv. ; Roy’s Militar // Antiquities , PI. xxxix. : Hubner’s 
Corjnt* Jnscriptionum Latinarurn , vol. vii., Xo. 1093. 
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2. An altar of small size, now lost, which was known before 1682, 
its inscription being given by Christopher Irving in his Historia Scotia 
Nomenclatura, published in Edinburgh on 1st January of that year, as 
noticed by Alex. Gibb, F.S.A. Scot., in the Scottish Antiquary, vol. 
xv. p. 202. Mr Gibb also quotes a passage from Sir Robert Sihbald's 
MS. collections in the Advocates' Library, in which he states that his 
copy of the figure and inscription of the altar in his additions to 
Gibson’s Camden (1695), p. 1102, was obtained from the Earl of Perth. 
He gives a figure of it in his Historical Inquiries (1708); he refers 
to it as “ yet to be seen near to Comernald, the residence of the Earl 
of Wigton”: and in his History of Linlithgowshire (1710) he refers to it 
as “ found near to Castle-cary.” Horsley (1732) had the stone copied at 
Cumbernauld by permission of the Earl of Wigton : and though he gives 
the figure in two pieces, and says that it is manifest they are not the same 
altar, as “ the dimensions don’t agree,” he also mentions that the two 
pieces evidently give the complete inscription as recorded by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. Hubner leaves the matter uncertain until the two fragments are 
again compared with each other. What seems tolerably certain is that 
the altar (if the two fragments belong to each other) was dedicated to 
the Ilea? Matres by a vexillation of Brittones in the twentieth legion. 

It is described in Sibbakl’s additions to Gibson’s Camden, with a 
figure, p. 1102 ; in Horsley’s Brittania Romana (Scotland, figs. xx. 
and xxi.) ; and in Hubner’s Corpus Inscript. Lat., vol. vii. No. 1094. 

3. An altar of freestone, 20 inches in height by 94 inches square at 
the base, was found to the westward of Castleeary in 1841, and pre- 
served by the late Mr John Buchanan. The place where it was found 
is not indicated more exactly than by the statement in Stuart’s Caledonia 
Romana, that it was found “ not far from the spot where the wheat was 
found in 1771.” This discovery of “nearly a hundred quarters of wheat 
quite charred and black ” is described as having been made in the year 
mentioned, “ to the west of the station and immediately beyond the 
highway to .Stirling.” 
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Tins altar is now in the National Museum (Proceedin'^, vol. xxvii. 
p. 8). The inscription seems to have been tampered with, the letters 
being subsequently painted black : — 

DEO 

MERCVRIO 
M ELITES • LEG • VI 
VICTRICIS • PIE • F 
ED ■ ET • SIGILLW 
GIVES • ITALIC 1 
ET • NORICI 
V • S ■ L • L • M 

This altar has been described and figured by Stuart ( Caledonia 
Romance, p. 349 and PI. xiv.), who has some variations from the above 
transcription. It is also described by Hubner ( Corpus Rescript. Lat., 
vol. vii. No. 1095). 

4. An altar, 34 inches in height, the inscription much defaced. It 
was found in a thicket, choked with briars, close to the rivulet called the 
Red Burn, which flows past the fort. The inscription cannot be read 
with certainty, but the dedication is presumed to be to the god Sihanus. 

This altar was formerly in the possession of the late Mr John 
Buchanan, and is now in the National Museum ( Proceedings , vol. xxviii. 
p. 8). It has been described and figured by Stuart ( Caledonia Romana, 
p. 350 and PI. xiv. fig. 2), and is described by Hubner ( Corpus 
Inscript. Lat., vol. vii. No. 1096). 

5. The upper part of an altar, 154 inches in height, 114 inches in 
breadth, and 8 inches in thickness, with patera and volutes on the top, 
presented to the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, in 1771, by Sir Laurence 
Dundas. It is said to have been found at Castleeary by the workmen 
employed on the Union Canal. All that remains of the inscription is 
the first word, DEAE. 
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It is described and figured in Dr James Macdonald’s Roman Stones in 
the, Hunterian Museum, p. 75 and PI. xi. fig. 2 : in Stuart’s Caledonia 
Romana , p. 345 and PI. xiv. fig. 9 : and is described by Hubner 
(■ Corpus Inscript. Lat., vol. vii. iXo. 1097). 

6. The lower part of an altar, containing only the initial letters which 
form the customary formula recording a vow paid cheerfully. 

It is described and figured by Gordon, p. 57 and PI. x. : Horsley, 
p. 202 and (Scotland) PI. xxiii. • Stuart ( Caledonia Romana), p. 346, 
PL xiv. fig. 7 ; and Hubner ( Corpus Inscript. Lat., vol. vii. Xo. 1098). 

7. The lower part of an altar, bearing the letters H BAT, seen by 
Gordon at Castlecary. Horsley did not see it in Baron Clerk’s collection, 
though it is stated by Mr Gibb in the Scottish Ajitiquary, on the authority 
of the Bib. Top. Brit., vol. hi., that Sir John Clerk had it in 1726. 

A figure of it is given in Xicholl’s Topographia Britannica, vol. iii. 
p. 239. 

8. The upjier part of an altar with three lines of an inscription of 
which only the words MILITES YEX III are given as legible. 

It is described and figured by Gordon (Iter., p. 57 and PI. xv.) and by 
Stuart (Cal. Rom., p. 346 and PI. xiv.) 

9. .V slab measuring 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 9 inches, found on the 
wall near Castlecary, is inscribed within a triple moulding : — 

IMP. CAES. T. .EL. AXT 
AYG. PIG. P. P. 

COH ■ I ■ TVXGRO 
RYM FECIT oo 

It is preserved in the Hunterian Museum and described and figured 
by Dr Macdonald (Roman Stones, p. 72 and PI. xi.), and also bv Stuart 
(Cal. Rom., p. 317 and PI. xv. ) and by Hubner (Corpus Inscript. Lat.. 
vol. vii. Xo. 1099). 
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Monday, 1 It. It Mai/ 1903. 

EOBEBT MUNBO, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows : — 

A. Orr Deas, Advocate, 7 Forres Street. 

John Macpherson Grant, Yr. of Ballindalloeh. 

William de It. Greenwood, Barrister-at-Law, Crovlands, Islewortli. 

Alexander Park, Ingleside, Lenzie. 

Charles Taylor, o Park Drive, Partick, Glasgow. 

The following articles and books acquired by the Purchase Committee 
for the Museum and Library during the Session, 30th November 1902 
to 4th May 1903, were exhibited : — 

Double-action Pair of Candle-Snuffers, with Brush. 

Communion Cup, in pewter, of the Relief Church in Aberdeen, 1801. 

Two Bobbins, two Tokens, Steel Seal, Steel Strike-light, and Wooden 
Cup from Bargarran, Ayrshire. 

Stone Axe (much weathered) from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

Flint Implements, viz. : — A Fabricator, a Borer, a long Scraper, and a 
Side-scraper, from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

A four-sided Burnisher of (Quartzite, from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

A Collection of Antiquities, consisting of 230 specimens, and contain- 
ing (among others) the following : — 

A fine Celtic Penannular Brooch of Bronze, ornamented with interlaced 
work in panels and gilt, from the Island of Mull ; six Stone Axes, 
an Axe-Hammer, four rude Stone Implements, two polished Stone 
Knives, two Whetstones, a Smoothing Stone, Clay Loom-weight, Spindle 
and three Whorls, and two Steatite Vessels, from Shetland ; Stone Axe 
and three Smoothing Stones, from Berwickshire ; Stone Axe (broken 
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and with grooves), from Burntisland : Axe of Felstoue, from Callernisli ; 
perforated Stone Hammer, from Wigtownshire : four Flint Arrowheads 
and many Flint Implements, from Slains : Flint Implements, from 
Boddam, near Peterhead : Flint Flakes and Cores, from Prestwick ; four 
Flint Arrow-heads, from Troon ; seven Flint Arrow-heads (Scottish) ; 
portion of Iron and Bronze Blade, from Salen, Mull ; Bronze flat Axe, 
from Glenforsa, Mull ; two leaf-shaped and two rapier-shaped Bronze 
Swords, from Midlothian : rapier-shaped Bronze Sword, from Berwick- 
shire : .Jet Bing, from Cist at Craigiehall : Bronze Pot, from Kinross ; 
Jougs, from the Church of Kilchoman ; Pin (made of a sheep’s trotter) 
for roofing slate, from Annan ; Charm Stone, from Gretna. 

Books for the Library : — 

Gregorson Campbell’s Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands, 
and Superstitions of the Highlands; Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish 
Antiquities ; Westropp’s Ancient Forts of Ireland ; Robley’s Maori 
Tattooing; Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vols. 12, 13, 
14; Best’s Translation of Jubainville’s Celtic Mythology; Metcalfe’s 
Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Paisley ; Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, vol. 6, part iv., fasc. 1 ; Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum ; Survey of the Antonine Wall ; Maclean’s Lectures on Celtic 
Manuscripts ; Tier Hildesheimer Silberfund ; Memoirs of Delvine ; 
Bicknell’s Prehistoric Rock Engravings in the Italian Maritime Alps ; 
Pratt’s Buchan ; Leyden’s Tour in the Highlands ; Records of Woolwich ; 
Katie’s Die Yorroinisehen Schwerter ; Ward’s Roman Fort of Gellygaer ; 
Quatrefages and Hamy’s Crania Ethnica ; Marquis of Bute’s Scottish 
Coronations; Maepherson’s Church and Social Life in the Highlands ; 
Terry’s Young Pretender, Jacobite Movement, 1701-20, and Rising of 
1745 ; Horsley’s Brittania Humana : Chalmers’s Caledonia (index 
volume) ; Hedinger’s Neue Ausgrahungen auf der Schwahischen Alb ; 
Jamieson’s Scottish Royal Palaces. 


There were also exhibited : — 
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(1) By Miss E. Hahcus, Scalloway, Shetland. 

Photograph of a Gold Bracelet of plaited wires, found some years ago 
in Shetland. 

Miss Harcus supplies the following information relative to the finding 
of this gold ornament : — 

“The print has been taken from a negative obtained by a brother of 
mine who is now dead, therefore I am unable to give you all particulars. 



1 saw the bracelet, and had it on, so that I can say it was gold, and 
not less than three inches in diameter. It was found in one of the 
islands near here by someone cutting peat, not far from the surface, 
near the bank of the sea-shore ; and no other remains of any kind were 
found beside it. I am unable to say who the tinder was, or what became 
of it. A gentleman ottered to buy it at that time — three or four years 
ago — hut the finder would not part with it, as, I think, he wanted a 
bigger price.” 

The record of this find is important, as it is the only example of the 
occurrence of a gold ornament of this type in the northern isles. Silver 
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ornaments of plaited wires in the shape of neck-rings and armlets have 
been found in Orkney, but the only similar ornaments of gold hitherto 
met with have been plaited rings of a size suitable only as finger rings. 
All these ornaments of plaited wires of gold or silver appear to belong 
to t die Viking period. 

(2) By Harry F. Young, Cairnbanno, Yew Deer, Aberdeenshire. 

Parcel of split Xodules and partially-worked Flakes of Flint, found 
together in a small pit in the sub-soil at Hindstones, Parish of Tyrie. 



Fig. 2. Portion of slab of Sandstone with Ogham Inscription from CunniDgsburgh, 
Shetland. Scale, I linear. 


(3) ]»y Gilbert Goudie, F.S.A. Scot. 

Slab of micaceous Sandstone, 20 inches in length, by 10 inches in 
bi't i' lrh, and 2] inches in thickness, and having on one face portions of 
thre<? lines of an Ogham Inscription, from C'uimingsburgh, Shetland. 

MA Coin lie L informed by Mr James M. Goudie, Montfiekl, Lerwick, 
from whom he received the stone, that it was recently noticed by Mr 
Laurence Malcolmson, Flanderstown, when attending a funeral in 
Ciuiningshurgh Churchyard, and removed by him to his house for 
preMu ratio n. It had been found by the grave-digger when digging a 
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grave in the middle of the old kirk, the site of which can still he traced 
within the churchyard. 

The stone, as it now exists (fig. 2), is only a small portion of a slab 
which, when complete, had three lines of an Ogham Inscription running 
parallel to each other and to the unbroken sides of the slab, of which 
■only a few inches remain. As no more than five or six letters remain 
in each line, and it is uncertain in which direction they are to be taken, 
there is no intelligible reading to be made of the inscription. 

(4) By T. A'atsox Greig of Glencarse, F.S.A. Scot. 

A Norwegian peg-tankard of wood, the pegs being round black marks 
placed in a vertical row on the inside at a distance of an inch apart. 
The body of the tankard is 4f inches in depth, and 3| inches in 
-diameter. A loop handle projects 2| inches at the side and curves 
from top to bottom of the vessel. At the top is a hinge for the cover, 
which is ornamented with a round ivory plaque, 1 j- inches in diameter, 
let into the centre of the lid and surrounded with a rope-moulding in 
brass. Between the hinge and the plaque is a carved lion sejant which 
does duty as a handle to pull up the lid. The tankard stands on three 
feet, each with bird’s claws grasping a ball. Mr "Watson Greig has also 
an English peg-tankard of silver of about the same size, which is 
graduated by real pegs instead of marks. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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NOTICE OF THE EXCAVATION OF A CHAMBERED MOUND NEAR 
BRECKNESS, STROMNESS, ORKNEY. By M. M. CHARLESON, F.S.A. 
Scot. 

In the summer of 1900, by the kind permission of \Y. G. T. Watt, 
Esq. of Skaill, I commenced the excavation of a large mound on the 
farm of Westerleafea, near Breckness in Outertown, Stromness. 

There was no room for doubt as to the artificiality of the mound, 
which, apart from its symmetry and surroundings, had previously 
supplied a neighbouring farmer with a quantity of material for building 
purposes, these operations, more properly depredations, leaving a gap on 
the south side of the mound in which several upright slabs of some size 
were noticeable. At this point we began the excavation, and before long 
struck a low wall between two upright slabs which projected from it and 
which were 6 feet apart. In the middle of this wall, that is, between 
the two upright slabs, an opening was found, and this led to a passage 
running inwardly for a few feet, and roofed over with large transverse 
slabs. At the inner end of this passage, the interior wall branched 
sharply to right and left, and in following it up on the right we found 
that it extended first in an easterly and then in a northerly and westerly 
direction, ending in a large recess which subsequently proved to be of 
equal height with the wall exposed. The outline of the structure being 
thus far laid bare, the excavation was carried on in a downward direc- 
tion, beginning at the entrance. At a depth of 5 feet from the surface 
of the mound a Moor was discovered, together with a lateral recess off 
the east side of the building. This floor, however, proved to be 
secondary, for, at a depth of a foot, another and evidently primary one 
was found, the debris between the two consisting of black unctuous earth 
intermixed with animal remains. Almost in line with, and 4 feet from, 
the entrance we noticed a large slab on the floor, which, on being raised, 
revealed a square-built cavity full of black earth, having a single 
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slab fur its base. The recess on the east side was next cleared of its 
contents, consistin'; of black earth reduced, to the consistency of mud, and 
animal remains, few of which survived handling. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, this recess extended downwards beneath the level of the floor and 
diverged in a north-easterly direction from the axis of the chamber, 
while the back wall was acutely constricted in the middle of its length. 
The walls of the recess converged towards the top, which was formed of 
slabs laid across, and near which its width was reduced to about one 
half by the breadth of the lintel and the thickness of the superincum- 



Fig. 1. Pottery found in the chamber of the mound at Breckuess. 


bent masonry, hi the recess off the north side of the chamber were 
found a fragment of rude pottery, evidently part of the base of a vessel 
(tig. 1) and the tine of a deer-horn. The walls of the chamber and 
recess last mentioned were beehive in form and dry lmilt, the lower 
portions of the former being here and there formed of slabs set on edge 
anil resting on the door. The walls of the recess, it may he added, 
showed traces of the action of tire. 

At this point the excavation had to lie abandoned, and was not resumed 
until the summer of 1902, when we exhumed the wall on the west side, 
beginning, as before, at the entrance, from which it diverged to the west 
for a few feet, with an inward tendency, and then trended to the north 
and east until it joined the recess off the north side of the chamber at 

vol. xxxvn. 23 
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the point where the excavation had been stopped in 1900. The 
remaining debris was then removed, together with the secondary 
floor, the primary one being also raised, but without revealing 
relics of any kind. The wall on this side showed no traces of 
convergence. 

The chamber being now cleared of its contents, which consisted 
throughout of compacted earth intermixed with stones, we found that 
it took the form of an irregular square with a passage and recesses off the 
south, east and north sides respectively. The extreme length from north 
to south was 9 feet, and from east to west 9 feet 10 inches, the greatest 
height being 5 feet. The entrance passage, the floor of which was paved 
and which faced the south, measured 4 feet in length, 11- feet in height 
and 1J in breadth. The recess on the east side was about 5| feet from 
top to bottom, about 3 feet in greatest length and breadth respectively, 
and 2 feet square at the opening, while that off the north side 
measured 31 feet in length and 41 feet in breadth. The cavity in 
the centre of the chamber was about 11 feet each way and 1 foot in 
depth. 

But the excavation was not finished. We concluded that the 
chamber brought to light did not exhaust so large a mound, although 
no trace of any passage which might lead to other chambers could be 
found. Accordingly, we cut trenches at different points, and were 
rewarded for our trouble by unearthing a wall which ran almost parallel 
with that on the west side of the chamber already discovered, and 
which, on being followed up to the north, led to a recess similar to 
that which distinguished the north side of the other building, with 
this difference, that there was a depression in the angle leading to it, 
together with another in its east side, the former extending the full 
height of the wall and the latter having a lintel 6 inches from the 
floor ; thereafter the wall trended to the west, south and east, being 
broken on the south side by the entrance passage, which, together 
with the chamber itself and the lateral recess on the north side, were 
afterwards cleared, but without revealing any animal remains, relics, or 
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traces of a secondary floor: even the raisin” of what floor there was 
produced the same negative results. 

We had now a chamber closely resembling the one already brought 
to light, so closely indeed as to make the resemblance striking, and it 
wanted only the addition in the second instance of a lateral recess and 
floor cavity to bring the two into the category of twins. The wall on 
the east side, it may he said, showed traces of convergence as well as 
the walls of the northerly recess, which hole evidence of the action of 
fire. The wall, however, on the west side, like the corresponding one 
in the other chamber, did not assume the beehive form, the converging 
portion, no doubt, having given way, while the wall on the south side 
fell away considerably from the perpendicular, to the extent, I should 
say, of 45' at the top. As in the other ease also, the lower sections of 
the walls at several points were constructed of slabs set on edge, a 
practice adopted evidently to economise labour, if not material. In 
length the chamber measured 8 feet, in breadth 9 feet, and in greatest 
height about 4 feet, while the entrance passage was 4 feet in length, 
from 14 to 2 feet in breadth, which increased inwardly, and fully 

1 foot in height. The recess off the north side measured 31 feet 
in greatest length, about 4 feet in width, not including that of the 
depression, which was 6 inches. The height of this recess, as has been 
said, corresponded with that of the adjacent wall. 

The exterior wall facing the south was then exposed, giving a frontage 
of fully 26 feet. It curved outwardly at the west end, and at a distance 
of 7 feet from the eastern extremity it formed into a recess which, 
with the assistance of projecting slabs, had at the ends a width of 

2 feet, the length being 44 feet and the height 2 feet. The section of 
the wall forming this recess converged and was indented in this length. 
Two other slabs 2 feet in height, 1 foot broad, and 4 feet apart, 
projected from the wall between the entrance to the chambers. 
There were four slabs projecting from the exterior wall, the two 
in the middle being noted at the commencement of the excavation 
in 1900. 
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The whole area comprising the south side of the mound was next 
examined with interesting results, a low irregular wall somewhat circular 
in outline and with an ojiening in the middle being found to extend 
from a point about 6 feet from the west end of the front wall to within 
h feet of its centre, while within the enclosure thus formed, about 3 feet 
from the front wall and almost parallel with it, were four large slabs 
set on edge and about 2 feet in height, there being a break of 3 feet 
between them opposite the entrance to the chamber last excavated. 
From the easterly end of this line of slabs also two others of equal 
height extended outwardly towards the end of the circular wall already 
referred to, leaving a space 2 feet wide between the two. A little to 



Fig. 3. Rude Implement of Claystone from the enclosure ir. front of the 
chamber in the mound at Breckness. 

the east of the enclosure referred to we unearthed a segment of a wall 
lying about north and south and 2 feet from the front wall of the 
structures, while to the east of that again were two upright slabs in 
line with and 2 feet from the projecting slab forming the east end of 
the recess in the front wall. We found that the whole area was paved. 
In excavating the enclosure a fragment of rude pottery (shown on the 
left of fig. 1, p. 353), evidently part of a straight-lipped vessel, was 
found, together with a rude implement of claystone (fig. 3), measuring 
121 inches in length, about 3 inches broad, and II inches thick : one 
end was truncated and the other bevelled from both sides and slightly 
rounded. The stones forming the floor of the enclosed area were 
lifted, but no additional relics were found. 
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On tlie west side of the mound was a depression, 2h feet by 14 feet, 
with slabs forming the sides and ends : but as it was opened some 
time before I began the excavation I can give no account of it beyond 
recording its existence, and the statement made to me that it had 
been a cist. 

It will, I think, be seen from the foregoing description that although the 
chambers excavated bear some resemblance to those structures occasion- 
ally met with in Orkney, which have been regarded as sepulchral, and 
are distinguished by a dry built chamber on the beehive principle, a 
passage leading to it, and one or more lateral cells, the present group 
must, I think, be regarded as dwellings. There is an entire absence of 
human remains, the hones found being those; of animals, including the 
skull of a dog. The relics, although meagre, are interesting, and point 
clearly to human occupation, hut apart from this the features of the 
chambers themselves arc >ueh as to lead one to the same conclusion. 
Xu the case of the chamber fir>t excavated, the recess off the east 
side might have Leon a well : and in this connection I may say, 
that on the occasion of a recent visit I observed it to he full of 
water, while that mi the north side of this chamber, to judge by 
the condition of the walls, had evidently been used as a fireplace. 
The cavity in the floor also seems significant, but the use to which 
it might have been put is not apparent. The other chamber also, 
to judge by tile traces of lire in its northerly recess, had a fireplace. 
The entrance passages are low and narrow, and one would think 
unsuitable for giving free access to the chambers. Xo doubt they 
are so, if we consider them in relation to the requirements of the 
present day. 

One is at a loss what to make of the enclosure fronting the chambers. 
Had the outworks been complete, a theory might have been suggested, 
hut unfortunately they suffered considerably from the operations referred 
to in the beginning of the paper. As to the age of the structures we 
cannot even hazard a guess, although from the presence of the stone 
implement they must be assigned to a l emote period, not, it should he 
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remembered, because the implement is made of stone, but because the 
ty[ie is an ancient one. The implement, however, cannot be taken as 
giving an adequate idea of the culture of these mound dwellers, nor can 
the pottery aid us in this matter. 5Ve must rather take the chambers 
themselves as the criterion, and in doing so we come to the conclusion 
that, although built on a definite plan, with great uniformity and some 
ingenuity, the civilisation of the builders was not of a high order : but 
however this may be, they were keenly alive to their personal safety, 
the dwellings being constructed in such a way as to be easily defended 
from the inside, while, in selecting a site, they took care that they 
had a good view of the surrounding country and of the not far 
distant sea. 

I am much indebted to Mr Watt for having allowed me to make 
the excavation; to Mr George Ellison, Liverpool, for the plan and 
section of the chambers ; and to Mr J>avid MacRitchie, F.S.A. Scot., 
for the assistance which lie rendered me during the progress of 
the work. 
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NOTICES OF THREE STONE FORTS IN KINTYRE. Bv 
JOHN FLEMING. 

The fnrt marked on the Ordnance Survey Map at Srdn Uainlia, and 
which a local shepherd tells me was known as Rliu Varkie or Mhaikie, is 



Fig. 1. Ground Plan of the Fort, Rliu Yaikie, at Srun Uamha, Kintvre. 

situated on a prominent rock on the hill side about 400 feet above sea 
level and close to the most southern point in Kintvre. It commands 
a magnificent prospect of the sea. with the coasts of Ireland and the 
island of Kathlin as well as the coast of Ayrshire, Ailsa Craig and Sanda. 

The natural situation is strong, although it is overlooked by higher 
ground. On two sides (as shown in the ground plan. fig. 1) the fort is 
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protected by a precipice and very steep ground falling to the sea, and 
on the other -ides, viz., east and north (tigs. 2 and 3), there are three 



I ig. 2 Rliu Yarkie hum the E i-t. -hawing the three walls, 


[ 



Fig. 3. Rliu Vavkie from the North, showing walls. 


strong dry stone walls. The inner wall encloses an irregular space of 
from 30 to 45 feet wide hy about SO feet long ; at the west end of this 
enclosure the rock rise- to a prominent summit, and on the east the 
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ground descends in a terraced slope. The inner wall is from 9 to 
12 feet in thickness and stands upon a higher level than the others. 
It is about 150 feet long from the high rock round to the precipice. 
The space between it and the middle wall varies from 15 feet to about 
25 feet. The middle wall is 6 feet thick, and a considerable part of it 
still stands, to a height of nearly 6 feet. It measures from end to end 



Fig. 1. — Him Varkie, from tire Xortli-fVest, showing relative position and 
height of the walls. 


along the outer side .'515 feet; between it and the outer wall there is 
a space of about 10 feet. The outer wall, which is on a lower level, 
has been built of rather larger stones. It is 5 feet thick, and is well 
defined, although more broken down. .It the eastern end of the 
structure the ground slopes in such a way that the walls appear as 
terraces round to the edge of the precipice, the spaces between them 
being filled in with debris and forming one continuous slope. There 
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is no trace of any doorway, but the entrance may have been at the end 
of the wall overlooking the precipice. In the inner enclosed space 
there are traces of foundations chiefly at the eastern end, also remains 
of a parapet wall. The photographs (figs. 4 and 5) show the general 
appearance of the fort, and also the character of the masonry. 

There is a smaller structure within sight of this one, and about a 



Fig. 5. — Rliu V.ukie, showing lnasoiny ol'tlic middle und exterior walls. 


quarter of a mile to the east : it is nearly circular, being about 50 by -15 
feet over all, and 150 feet in circumference outside measurement. The 
wall is 5 to 6 feet in thickness, the outer facing stones of which are 
clear, but the inner face is not well defined. The doorway appears to 
have been on the north side looking to the hill. This situation is not 
one of any particular strength ; it is overlooked by higher ground, and 
does not command such an extensive view as the larger fort. The 
coast in the neighbourhood of these forts is very rough and steep, 
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and there are no places near where boats could find harbour or 
shelter. 

I also visited the west side of the Mull and saw there the forts 
marked on the Ordnance Survey Map. I send a photograph (fig. G) of 
one situated about 2 miles north of the lighthouse, near to an old 
homestead known as Inian Dorman. It is on a naturally strong 
position near the sea, strengthened by stone walls; little of these are 
left, and only the foundations can be traced. 



Fig. 8. Fort near Inian bonnan. 


There is another ancient structure further north on the point named 
Rudh’ a’ Mharaiche on the map, a photograph of which (fig. 7) I 
also send. It is very ruinous and is buiied in its own debris; 
outside of the larger mound there are three small circular foundations. 
This structure is about 100 feet above the sea and commands an 
extensive view. It is near to the ruins of another old place called 
Inian lleaeh. The steep hillsides forming the coasts of the Mode 
are green and afford good grazing, and although now deserted there 
are many ruins of old claehans where the earlier highland population 
found a meagre subsistence, and where in the smuggling days they 
carried on their operations without much fear of the cuttersman. On 
.-nine future occasion I hope to examine more of the old forts in K intvre. 




Fort on Rudli’ a’ Mlniraiohe, with circular foundation in the hollow to the light. 
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NOTE ON A GROUP OF SMALL BURIAL CAIRNS AT HINDSTONES, IN 
THE PARISH OF TYRIE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By HARRY F. YOUNG. 

On the farm of Hindstones, in the parish of Tyne, on a piece of waste 
land, which I and my brother broke into cultivation, there was a group 
of little cairns of stone, fifteen in number. They were of an oblong 
shape, and contained about two cart loads each of ice-worn pebbles from 
one up to twenty pounds weight. Such stones are very thick on the 
surrounding surface. I learned from older men who broke up the 
surrounding land that there were many more of those little cairns, and 
that they were formerly covered over with a deposit of moss six feet deep, 
which had now been cut up and used for fuel. There was no regularity 
in the positions of the cairns, and the fifteen of which I write were on a 
piece of land measuring 80 yards broad by 100 yards long, lly brother 
and I thought the cairns were of ancient origin — being so near where 
many “ Piets’ houses ” are. We were very particular when removing the 
stones to look for any human remains or flints. Arrow and lance points 
have been found in the district, a good collection of which I have got 
by me ; but we found nothing in the cairns that I could identify as 
human remains or human workmanship. Below and around the stones 
that rested on the subsoil there was a very fine black deposit that we 
puzzled over for a long time and inspected several samples of from each 
cairn. The conclusion we arrived at was that it consisted of very flue 
particles of black moss washed down through the stones by water and 
deposited on the surface of the subsoil. Another tiling I observed was 
that in the subsoil surrounding the cairns there was a very hard 
ferruginous pan very difficult to break up. But under the cairns the 
pan was gone : we dug this up to a depth of 18 inches, but it showed 
no signs of having been disturbed before. In breaking up another bit 
of moorland about three hundred yards distant from the cairns, the 
plough turned up a flint flake, which, after investigating a bit, I found 
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to be but one of a large collection. There had been a hole scooped out 
of the red subsoil over one foot deep, into which at least a peck of flint 
flakes had been put, varying in size from the breadth and thickness of 
your hand down to little bits half an inch broad. None of these flakes 
showed marks of being chipped further than being broken from larger 
pieces. I have this lot of flints hy me still, and have sent a representa- 
tive selection of the flakes for exhibition. These flints must have 
been carried thirty miles, that being the nearest native flint that I know 
of, namely, on the hill of Cruden. This lot of flints was found quite 
near where one Piets’ circle is preserved by a dyke erected by the 
proprietor. Another circle is on an unreclaimed piece of moor. There 
•is only a little bit left of what was the largest circle (fifty feet 
diameter) in the group or village. I can call it by no other name — 
there were so many circles quite near each other. 


IV. 

NOTE OX A SMALL HOARD OF GOLD COINS FOUND RECENTLY IN 
GLASGOW. By GEORGE .MACDONALD, M.A., Curator of Coins. 

On 18th October 1902, a small hoard of gold coins was discovered by 
some workmen who were engaged in preparing the ground for a new 
building which is being erected at the corner of High Street and Duke 
■Street, Glasgow, for the Glasgow Improvement Trust. The foundations 
of former tenements had to be dug out, and it was in the course of these 
operations that the hoard came to light. The coins are said to have been 
lying loose in the earth, but their condition shows that they must have 
been protected originally, — in all probability by a bag or purse. The exact 
number of pieces found is not quite certain. There would appear to 
have been eighteen or nineteen. The labourers who made the diseoverv 
lost no time in disposing of the treasure that luck had sent them. 
Fortunately, Mr W. IT. Muir, the master of works at the building, heard of 
the matter a day or two later. V ith his assistance the Crown authorities 
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were able to recover thirteen gold pieces, which have been forwarded 
from the Exchequer for examination. Of these thirteen, live are Scottish, 
while the remainder belong to different countries of south-western 
Europe. The detailed analysis which follows indicates that the deposit 
was made in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The live Scottish 
coins have been retained for the Museum. 


Scottish Coins. 

James III. (1460-1488) 

Unicom [ = Burns, p. 153, Xo. 7] Wt. 57'6. . . 1 

James IV. (1488-1513) 

Unicorn [ = Burns, p. 185, Xo. 1] Wt. 57 . . . 1 

Unicorn [Unpublished Variety] Wt. 54‘3 1 

Mary (1542-1558) 

2 Abbey Crowns [= Burns, p. 284, Xo. 3f.] Wts. 52-7 
and 52-1 2 


The most interesting of the Scottish pieces is the second of the two 
unicorns of James IV. which, except that it is slightly clipped, is in 
fine condition, and appears to he unpublished. It belongs to the second 
issue (eg. Burns, p. 189, viii). The inscription on both sides is in 
Homan letters; the words on the obverse seem to he divided by fleurs- 
de-lis and by stars of five points ; those on the reverse are divided by 
stars of five points. 

Ohr. - IACoBVS 4 DEI - GRA - REX SECTOR VM ; 

Rev. - EXVllGAT - DES - ET - DISIPEXT - IXIMIC1 - E .' 

On the obverse the points (if any) that precede and follow the 4 have 
been carried away by the clipping. There is no chain or ring below the 


unicorn. 
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Foreign Coins. 

Francis I. of France (1515-1547) 

Ecu au soleil : two varieties (Wts. 5 4 '7 and 52‘5 2 

Joanna and Charles I. of Spain ( 1516-1555) 

Escudo d’oro : three varieties (Wts. 52, 52, anil 50*5) 3 

Charles L of Spain, Xu pies and Sicily, as Emperor 
Charles V. (1519-1556) 

Dmato d'oro (Wt. 51 '2) . . . . . . 1 

John III. of Portugal (1521-1557) 

Cruzado (Wt. 53'3) ....... 1 

Ottavio Farnese, second Duke of Parma 

Scudo d’oro, dated 1556 (Wt. 50'5) 1 

8 


According to the depositions made to the Crown authorities, three 
silver coins were found “about the same place,” and there have been 
submitted by the Exchequer for examination three pieces which are 
alleged to have formed part of the hoard. It is possible that these may 
have been picked up near the spot, but they can have had no connection 
with the gold coins. One of them is a sadly defaced sixpence of 
Victoria. A second is a shilling, probably of George I., so completely 
worn as to make certain identification impossible. The third is a bronze 
trade token, with date 1790, modelled on the spade-guinea of George 
III., and bearing the name of Hockley (of Birmingham !). 
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SECTION I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SITES BEFORE 
AND DURING EXCAVATION. 

I have to report the discovery, hy Air A. Beckett, of some early 
inhabited sites at Stoneykivk, Wigtownshire. 

In carrying out tire exploration, great assistance has been given bv Air 
lieekett. The eo-ojreration of Air J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. Scot., 
has been invaluable. Air Callander repeatedly inspected the sites. Dr 
David Murray and Dr Joseph Anderson have been kind enough to read 
proofs of this Report and to make valuable suggestions. 1 have been so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Air Fred. R. Coles, who has put the 
original sketches and plans into suitable form for the illustrations, and 
the assistance of Air Robert A. AlUIilvrav, Glasgow, who lias made casts 
in plaster of some of the wood-work which bore traces of axe-work. I am 
indebted to Air Richard AI'Kay, Glasgow, who examined some of the wood 
charcoal recovered, and to Air H. F. Tagg, Edinburgh, who has reported 
upon the nature of the wood used in the building of the pile-structures. 

Air Beckett's attention was attracted by a row of depressions on the 
surface of a wooded area. If there had been one depression only, prob- 
ably no notice would have been taken of the place. The depressions, 
however, are live in number. .Some of them were dug into, and dis- 
covered to he the tops of silted pits containing relics of an early period 
and substructures of wood. Before excavation they were shallow, 
basin-shaped, slightly oval in outline, hut not very dearly defined and 
scarcely noticeable. The greatest depth at the centre of any one was 
about 1 foot, and the greatest area about 10 feet by d feet. 

The sites as shown in the plan (fig. 1) are situated on the edge of 
a plateau. The ground has apparently never been cultivated, and is 
covered by wild vegetation consisting of a few small trees of different 
kinds and a growth of fern. The row of depressions almost coincides 
with the 50-feet contour line. The area enclosed by the contour line 
does not at any point rise more than 11 or 3 feet above the 50-feet 
elevation. The sea at its nearest point is just 1000 yards distant 
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south-east from the sites, ami the intervening stretch of country is 
flat and low-lying. While portions of the surrounding country were 
once marshy, the ancient settlement being on the higher portion of the 
plantation could not have been surrounded by water or swamp, nor 
could it have been on the edge of a water-covered area. 



An enlarged plan showing the relative positions of the sites is given 
in tig. 2. 

The sites have been numbered for convenience 1 to 5, beginning at the 
south-west end of the row. Only Nos. 1, 3, and 5 have heen examined. 

The row of depressions formed a slightly irregular crescent, with the 
concave side facing south-east. More exactly, a line from No. 1 to 3 
(tig. 2) bore 10’ south of south-west (mag.), and a line from 3 through 
4 to 5 lay exactly north-east and south-west (mag.). 

As shown in fig. 2, site No. 1 is 44 feet 2 inches from a point in the 
middle of the road marked A on the plan. The measurements taken 
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from the centre of one depression to that of its neighbour are : — Xo. 1 to 
Xo. 2, 16 feet ; Xo. 2 to Xo. 3, 31 feet 8 inches ; Xo. 3 to Xo. 4, 56 feet 
7 inches : and Xo. 4 to Xo. 5, 19 feet. From A to B on the plan (tig. 1) 
is 226 feet, and from A to C is 324 feet. 

The substructures revealed by the excavations at Sites Xos. 3 and 5 
were oval in plan. The ovals had obtusely rounded ends, somewhat 
like rectangles with rounded corners. 

The compass showed that in Site Xo. 1 the longer axis of the plan of 
the substructure bore 30° west of north ; in Site Xo. 3, 65° west of 
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Fig. 2. Enlarged Plan of the sites ol the Piled Pits. 

north (or west north-west): and in Site Xo. 5, 49° west of north. 
The same trend — that is, north-west by south-east — seems to exist in 
the other and yet unexamined sites. For example, in Xo. 4 the longer 
axis appears to lie about 18° west of north. 

The Excavation of Site Xo. 3. 

Dealing first with the excavation of Site Xo. 3, which proved to 
be the most important station, evidence was soon obtained that the 
depression on the surface was the top of a silted-up pit. The digging 
work consisted at the first stages in the extraction of the filled-in 
material, which was of dark vegetable matter mixed with a little sand. 

The walls of the pit were not well defined, hut in penetrating into them 
the soil was found to be more dense and almost entirely composed of sand. 
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The cutting revealed in the undisturbed soil round the pit a layer of super- 
ficial soil and leaf-mould which varied in thickness from about 1 to 2 feet ; 
below this was about 14 feet of somewhat blackish, sandy, compact soil. 
Beneath this there was about 5 feet <4 hard sand, sometimes greyish and 
sometimes reddisli-brown, which rested upon a deposit of about 6 inches 
of a wet mixture of blue clay and grey sand. The lowest bed was of wet 
tough blue clay of unascertained thickness. The reddish sand occurred in 
rather irregular patches, and its colour varied from a reddish-brown to a 
dark-brown. The deposit of superficial soil was found in various places 
which were tested throughout the plantation. It rests upon what seems 
to have been the surface of the ground at the time the sites were in use. 

The material accumulated upon this prehistoric surface is not entirely 
of vegetable character, as it contains a very small quantity of sand. 
Probably a slight sprinkling of sand would be brought during gales 
from the sandy shore to the south, which would be caught by, and 
retained in, the coating of vegetation. A peculiarity in the stratification 
at the east side of the pit will be dealt with in the paragraph relating 
to supposed entrance passages. 

In the pit at a depth of 7 feet were encountered the tops of spongy, 
much-decayed logs of round timber more or less vertically placed. 
Down to this depth in the digging the soil taken out was fairly dry and 
was largely vegetable mould. "Water and sludge, however, began to ooze 
in at this depth, chiefly from the layer of mixed clay and sand. "Well 
down in the silted material were got many clappings, cores, and 
implements of flint, and of other stones. Traces of a Vied of charcoal 
containing fragments of pottery were also observed. After carefully 
working out the wet soil, which was still largely vegetable mould and 
was somewhat loosely deposited in the spaces between the logs — an 
arduous operation— the wooden substructure revealed itself more clearly. 
It was a Iongish oval in plan, and measured about 7 feet by 44 feet. 
Traces of what was conjectured to be wattle-work occurred round the 
edges of the oval. Taking into account tin's marginal wood-work, the 
dimensions were about ft feet by 7 feet. 
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At the north-west end of the substructure piles were placed in 
two somewhat irregular concentric rings which were in contact with 
each other. The piles of the inner ring slanted inwards and down- 
wards, forming a hollow inverted cone. At the opposite end the piles 
occupied a somewhat circular space, but were upright. Connecting 
these two sets of circularly disposed piles were somewhat irregular 
parallel rows of logs. These pieces of timber, except at the periphery 
of the structure where they were perpendicularly set, had a bias inwards 
and downwards and in several cases towards the north-west end. The 
number of piles used was 72. Traces of what was thought to have been 
an entrance passage on the east side were observed. 

The Excavation of Site X<>. 5. 

The excavation of Site Xo. 5 revealed features practically identical 
with those of Site Xo. 3, and strata of the subsoils were similar, 
but the traces of supposed flooring and wattle-work were indistinct. 
Several implements of stone and pieces of wood charcoal were recovered, 
but no vestiges of pottery were seen. At a depth of 7 feet moisture 
began to accumulate, and there was revealed a longish oval wooden sub- 
structure about 7 J feet by 4' feet. The piles comprising the structure 
were in all respects similar to those found at Site Xo. 3, hut were less 
tightly set together. At the north-west end they were disposed in a 
roughly circular manner in two concentric rings, the outer ring consist- 
ing of 15 and tile inner ring of 12 stakes. The piles of the outer ring 
were almost all vertical, and were a.- a rule thicker than those of the 
inner ring. The members of the inner ring slanted inwards and down- 
wards, forming an inverted hollow cone, the top inside diameter of which 
was 2 feet. The apex of the cone — that is, the point towards which the 
stakes of the ring converged — lay slightly to the south of the true centre 
of the circle. 

One of the heaviest piles from this portion of the structure was 
8 inches in thickness and 2 feet in length. Some of them, however, 
were 3 feet in length, but were of le.--s diameter than 8 indie*. 
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The other, or south-east, portion of the wood-work and the middle 
portion formed a structure somewhat platform-like in character, and 
about 4 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth. The angles at which the 
piles lay were noteworthy. 

Close to the rings already described, and all round the edge of the 
structure, the piles were perpendicularly placed. Beyond the rings to 
the south-east, with these exceptions, the piles lay at various angles, 
their tops being towards the south-east end, and their feet or tips in the 
opposite direction. 

This position was accentuated the further the piles were situated 
from the rings. Some pieces of the wood-work at the platform-like end 
of Site TSTo. 3 may have been gradually pressed in the course of time 
from the original positions by the superincumbent material. 

Several small twigs were found lying across the ring portion of the 
structure. These may have been remains of a collapsed roof or floor, or 
of wattle-work fallen from the walls of the pit. 

The platform portion consisted of 28 piles. Adding to these the 
27 comprising the rings, the total number of piles employed in this 
site was 5o. Measuring from a point which was reckoned to he the 
present normal surface of the plantation, that is, front a point 1 foot 
higher than the centre of the surface of the depressed area, to the lowest 
point of the substructure was 9 feet 4 inches. 

The Excavation of Site Xo. 1. 

This site differed materiallv only in one respect from its neighbours 
which have been described. The wooden substructure consisted of only 
23 piles (fig. 4), and appeared to have been left half finished. The 
pit had been anciently excavated in the same style as the others, and 
was a loiigish, rather square-ended oval. The soil at the bottom of the 
half which contained no substructure was darker than the surroundine 

O 

soil, and had evidently been disturbed at some time. 

The piles were not so securely placed in the soil as at Site No. ;j. 
They occupied the north-west end of the oval, and were bluntly cut at 




Fig. 3. Section of the subsoil of Pit No. 1. 
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Fig. 4. Diagrammatic transverse section of Pit Xo. 3. 
>liowiug positions of the piles. 
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the lower ends. At the west side of the structure they were less sub- 
stantial than those at the east or opposite side, and were placed at various 
angles, while those at the east side were perpendicular. This site was 
drier than its neighbours, and the relics were scarce. The subsoils were 
much of the same character as those disclosed at the other sites. 

SECTION II.— DETAILS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
EXPLORATION, AND SUMMARIES. 

Various kinds of timber were used, no doubt in an unseasoned con- 
dition, as the wood was probably placed in the structures not long after 
it had been cut. The fresh green appearance of the bark points to this 
conclusion. Moreover, old dried timber would not have given such 
a tine smooth uncracked surface as may be observed on the cut parts. 
The bark remained on the stems in many eases, and in the case of the 
birch wood it gave the timber a fresh and beautiful appearance. 

The diameter of the piles was usually about 3 inches, hut the diameters 
varied from 1 or 2 inches to 8 inches. Those of average diameter showed 
about 15 annual rings. The stems were usually straight and well grown. 
The wood had retained its shape, hut was soft and spongy, and under 
pressure of the fingers gave way at once, exuding moisture. 

It was not possible, owing to the decayed state of the timber, to 
ascertain at what time of the year the wood had been felled ; in 
other words, whether it was Autumn or Spring felled — a piece of 
information which would have thrown light upon the question as to 
whether the structures were built at the beginning of the summer or 
of the winter season. Many of the logs in ancient pile-structures have 
a bias or lean, caused by long-continued pressure of the surrounding 
matter from above or from the side. Most of the Stoneykirk piles 
which were not perpendicular seemed, however, to have been originally 
set in a slanting position. 

One of the most remarkable facts disclosed was that, in all the cases 
where the direction of the growth of the tree or branch was recognised, 
and tliis was detected in nearly every instance, the piles had been placed 
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uj iside down, or contrary to the direction in which the timber had grown. 
In other words, the top end of the branch had been pointed and dressed, 
and had been placed downwards in the clay. Xow it is well understood 
that stakes inserted in the ground against the line of growth or ‘‘cap 
down," to use the technical term, last longer than those placed in the 
direction in which the timber has grown. 

A knowledge of the obvious fact that the thinner end of a stake was 
more easily pointed than the thicker end, would not in this case he acted 
upon, for the simple reason that the logs were short and so finely grown 
that one end was not appreciably of less diameter than the other. 
Moreover, the craftsman had presumably to dress both ends of the logs, 
though the nature of the dressing at the upper ends is unknown, as the 
wood at the higher level has vanished by decay. 

Again, the twigs and branches of the supposed wattle-work (described 
later), which required little, if any, sharpening, were also as a rule in- 
serted upside down. It seems a fair inference that the inhabitants of 
Galloway at this early period had recognised a fact known to most 
present-day foresters and farmers — that stakes last longer when inserted 
in the ground upside down. 

The piles seem to have been forced into the clay for only a short 
distance, but a great deal of the subsoil immediately above the clay must 
have been either dug out or loosened before they were inserted, as 
disturbed soil was found only a few inches above their lower ends. 
Xo pile point was recognised as having had the surface scratched. 
Strkb would, of course, have been good evidence that the logs had been 
driven. The rarity of small pebbles and grit in the grey sand and clay 
may account for the absence of striation. Though the piles pierced the 
clay only a few inches, yet the substructure in each of the three explored 
stations was secure and immovable. This may he accounted for by the 
fact that each log was in contact with its immediate neighbour, and 
many were tightly jammed together. There was no packing of the 
piles by stones. The spaces between the rows had not been filled up, 
as the matter found there was quite loose, xilted-in material largely of 
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a vegetable character — black mud and wet vegetable mould with an 
abundance of short lengths of small twigs. The outer surfaces of the 
logs round the periphery of the structure were in contact with the stiff 
blue clay and the mixture of sand and clay, which gave a steady support. 
These outside piles were nearly always perpendicular, except in the case 
of the west side of Site No. 1. The inner piles, on the other hand, were 
as a rule lying at an angle. At some places the structures were 
strengthened by running from the edge inwards rows of closely jammed 
piles, as at the south-east corner of Site No. 3. The result of this mode 
of construction would he a basis for a dry, solid, secure, hut somewhat 
hollow flooring. 

All the wood was round timber, no piece having been split, squared, 
or mortised — the sites thus differing from most other places from which 
anciently cut timber has been recorded. It was not observed that any 
charring of the wood had taken place before or after the preparation 
of the logs. The expedient of carbonising the outside of logs to assist 
the work of dressing them was presumably not practised, the cutting 
tool alone having been relied upon. 

The logs which were allowed to be exposed to the air warped and 
cracked in the course of a few hours. Ten of them from Sites 1 and 3 
were placed in water immediately after they had been dug out, and will 
be kept in a solution of alum and water until sufficiently “filled” to he 
able to retain their original shape in a dry environment. 

By the favour of Professor Barley Balfour, Mr H. F. Tagg, Museum 
Assistant in the Boval Botanic ( hmlens, Edinburgh, has kindly examined 
some of the logs, and reports that — 

“Portions of seventeen separate logs have been examined, and of 
these seven prove to he birch, five are alder, and three are hazel. One 
of the pieces of wood -ubmitted is either poplar or willow, I am not 
able to say which, and one small piece is oak. One is led to conclude 
that birch and alder were the timbers chiefly used in the formation of 
the pile-structure. 

“ Fungi and other putrefactive organisms have caused the partial dis- 
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solution of the wood elements, and this disintegration unfortunately 
renders it impossible to make deductions as to the time of year in which 
the timbers were felled.” 

The smoothness of the cut surfaces of the piles shows that the axe had 
a finely polished surface and a clean unbroken cutting edge. The im- 
pression on each facet of the cut areas being always similar in character, 
testifies that only one type of cutting tool has been used. The tool was 
probably fixed in a handle, as otherwise it could not have been wielded 
with sufficient force and swing to penetrate, as it has done, into the body 
of tire wood. The facets are each of small area, and are all shallow 
concavities resembling the inner side of a flatfish spoon. They are 
more numerous than would occur on surfaces of timber operated upon 
in modern times. 

Three styles of cutting occur. There is the long acutely-pointed pile- 
end, cut away on all sides ; and the obtusely ridged, the tool having 
been worked from two opposite sides until the portion of the log to be 
severed could he broken off at the ridge. The j tile-end in this style has 
the outline of the roof of a house. The third kind of labouring was a 
cutting nearly straight across the log. The cut surfaces in all three 
styles show a large number of small ridges and facets, hut this feature 
is specially prominent in the third class. 

It is apparent that this ancient carpentry work has been carried out 
by means of a tool which had not been able to travel far at one stroke. 
When the tool was plied inwards and across the log, the length traversed 
at each blow was extremely small. Where knots have been encountered, 
there has been no slicing through the hard core, the tool having had 
to be worked round the knot. After this process the harder timber 
was wedged off, with the result that a good extent of the lower wood 
was splintered. There is occasionally a blunt “ break off at the place 
where the stroke has terminated, the tool when it ceased to penetrate 
having been used as a wedge, and pulled outwards or so manipulated 
that it left a splintered surface adjoining the cleanly cut area 

It would thus appear that there has been used an implement compara- 
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tively blunt, which possessed not one but two outwardly curving faces, 
the line of intersection of which formed a slightly curved edge. Now it 
is precisely this class of tool which is met with in the common polished 
stone axe. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the thick, socketed axe-head 
of bronze might leave somewhat similar markings. The bronze tool of 
this type would undoubtedly travel farther than the thicker stone axe, 
if for no other reason than that the metal tool, having a socketed handle, 
would be assisted (certainly in no way impeded) by such attachment, 
while the stone axe might be hindered from any long sweeping action 
by the necessarily bulging hafting with which the middle of the axe- 
head must have been covered. 

Plaster casts of the 10 pile-ends before referred to have been made. 
Photographs of eight of the easts are reproduced in fig. 5. A cast has 
also been taken of a bar of soap which has been sharpened at one end by 
a locally found stone axe-head simply held in the hand. A photograph 
of the cast of the bar of soap thus experimented upon is shown on the 
right-hand side in tig. 6. If this representation is compared with tig. 5, 
the aspect of the cuttings, ancient and modern, would seem to be identical. 

A photograph of a cast of a bar of soap sliced with a thin fiat axe of 
bronze which has a curved cutting edge (found in Wigtownshire) is 
shown on the left-hand side in tig. 6, and exhibits facets of an entirely 
different character. 

The curved hollow adze (which occurs in iron) would give a much 
longer stroke than even the bulging bronze instrument, and would not 
leave such decidedly spoon-shaped impressions upon the wood as hate 
been referred to. The bulging bronze axe has not to my knowledge 
been found in the neighbourhood, whereas many specimens of the type of 
stone axe described have been found there during the last twenty fears. 

As the same type of markings would have been left on the timber 
whether the axe were wielded radially or otherwise — that is, as an adze 
or as a hatchet — we have no clue as to the position of the handle 
relative to that of the blade. 




Fig. 5. Casts of Pile-ends from the Piled Pits at .Stoneykirk. 
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An inspection of the axe-work on the set of pile-einls which have 
keen preserved, from Sites 1 and 3, shows that the axe has always keen 
made to strike along the line of the length of the log. The breadth of 
the facets at the widest, it is further seen, does not exceed 2 inches. 

It may he mentioned that the stone axe head used to cut the bar of 
soap imprints facets not more than 2 inches wide. In this axe-head 



Fig. ti. Casts of two Bars of Soap, one (to the left) out with a tironze axe, 
and the other (to the right; cut with a stone axe. 

the lengths across and round the cutting edge are respectively 21 and 
2J inches. 

These pile-ends embrace squarely cut ends and specimens of both the. 
acutely pointed and the obtuse or roof-shaped end. The ridge in tin- 
last mentioned type is seldom centrally placed. 

In the case of a log of the roof-shaped type, 41, inches in diameter, 
but the ridge of which is centrally placed, there are traces of 15 facets 
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in tlie cut surface. The ridge does not run horizontally, and measures 
71- inches in length. In another pile-end, 31 inches thick, there are 
marks of 5 cuts in a length of 3| inches ; and in another specimen, 41 
inches in diameter, on an oval area, 41 inches by 3f inches, 8 facets 
may be seen. .Seven facets can be detected in a length of 4 inches on 
the cut surface of another pile 3 inches thick. 

Some typical and instructive specimens of acutely pointed pile-ends 
have been secured. On one log, 3 facets which touch each other like 
links in a chain show that the blade has travelled against the wood during 
three successive blows at least 4, 2J, and 4 inches at the first, second, 
and third strokes respectively. The length of each excision is com- 
paratively great, but the cutting is shallow, the blade having been driven 
along just under the bark. On one of the acutely pointed logs there is 
an area 7 inches by 2 inches showing 10 cuts. The cut areas on some 
of these acutely pointed logs exhibit very clearly a succession of con- 
cavities and ridges resembling a “ choppy ” agitated sheet of water — a 
feature which characterises the carpentry work found on the sites. The 
sharpening extends in the cases of 2 piles a distance of 14 inches from 
the point, but the distance varies some inches on different sides of the 
same log. Indeed, the irregularity of the work and the lop-sidedness of 
the pointed ends are noteworthy. 

It seems undeniable that the balance of the probabilities lies in favour 
of a smoothly ground and liafted stone axe with a convex edge having 
been used. 

Prehistoric relics of wood are rare. They are often too much de- 
cayed to be of value in throwing light on ancient carpentry work. The 
objects, moreover, are usually allowed to dry up and get out of shape, 
which ancient moist timber does shortly after it becomes exposed to the 
air. The consequence is that references to the character of hatchet- 
work on anciently cut timber are not frequent. The marks of the 
axe roughly wielded on logs are perhaps more instructive as to the 
nature and manipulation of the blade used than the more delicate 
chipping- work on axe handles and utensil.-- of timber. In the latter 
vol. xxxvii. 25 
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class of work, the areas both of the facets and the cut surfaces are small, 
and in some instances the facets have disappeared through wear, or 
from the scraping and smoothing process which was at times applied 
as a finishing operation. 

The following review of the few recorded descriptions of Prehistoric 
Axe-Work on Wood will make it apparent that from the aspect of the 
imprints of the cutting instrument much may he learned as to the nature 
of the tool used and the period of the relic : — 


One ancient fragment of timber is described (rub- Item I. in the annexed 
Table of References to Prehistoric Axe- Marks) as “ sculptured into a series of 
projections and incisions, clearly showing that they liave been made by the 
strokes of a hatchet of small power, doubtless of a stone celt.' 1 

Again, a pile (Item II. in Table) is mentioned as having about 5 feet of its 
length “ sloped into a point in a very regular manner ; the blows of the celt or 
hatchet followed each other in the same direction, producing facets running 
nearly all along the point almost exactly in the same planes. The workmen 
evidently were clever carpenters. The facets are not more than li 
inch wide. . . . The workmanship of the piles of the lake-dwelling at 
Mooseedorf of the Stone Age is altogether different and much rougher, for 
every blow of the hatchet is on a different plane, and there is no appearance of 
any regular facets. The piles of the Bronze Age at La Crasaz are so regularly 
worked, that one would imagine they had been made, not by the bronze celt or 
hatchet, but by a strong steel tool used with both hands. The difference of the 
hatchet-work on the points of the piles of the Stone and the Bronze Age is as 
great as that between the point of a pencil cut by a child and one cut by a 
grown person with a firm hand and accustomed to the work.” In the case of 
another log (Item III.), ‘‘the tool used for sharpening it must have had a 
curved edge, for every cut had left a slight hollow.” 

In another instance it is stated (Item IV.) that “ the holes .... prove that 
an instrument with a curved edge must have been used to cut them.” 

The students of the relics from the Swiss Lake Dwellings state that not only 
can they discern whether the cutting has been done by a stone or a metal tool, 
but mention (Keller’s 2nd English edition, vol. i. pp. 297-300) that the im- 
prints of more than one type of bronze axe can lie distinguished. 

Turning from the Swiss remains, it is found that wooden axe handles dis- 
covered m tlie peat bogs of Denmark furnidi two instances of the description of 
ancient axe- work of the later Stone Age of that country. 

One handle (Item V.) is referred to as having been cut in parallel and longi- 
tudinal facets. The blows were dealt dexterously but obliquely, the strife 
indicating a somewhat notched cutting edge. Similar craftsmanship is 
exhibited on another handle (Item VI.). 

From England and Ireland, like the Continent of Europe, the records are 
meagre. In a Cumberland axe handle (Item VII.) the whole surface “has 
been cut by repeated blows of a cutting instrument, showing cuts and ridges 
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^ inch apart in small concave facets. Between the celt and the hand these are 
arranged in a spiral manner round the wood, perhaps while turning the wood 
in the hand during the process of finishing.” 

Another example of carpentry from the same place (Item VIII.) shows a 
portion of the surface “ cai efully chiselled by successive long and short cuts 
with a sharp stone tool.” A cut surface (Item IX.) is “ neatly shaped with ten 
uniform straight longitudinal facets.” 

The famous Log House, discovered under many feet of peat in Donegal in 
1833, is carefully described by Captain Mudge (Item X.). “ The mortises were 

very roughly cut, as if they had been made with a kind of blunt instrument, the 
wood being more bruised than cut ; and it may I* inferred that a stone chisel, 
which was found lpng on the fioor of the house, was the identical tool by which 
the mortises were made. . . . The chisel is ground and polished. . . . By 
comparing the chisel with the cuts and marks of the tool used in forming the 
mortises and grooves, I found it to correspond exactly with them, even to the 
slight curved surface of the chisel ; but the logs have evidently been hewn with 
a larger instrument in the shape of an axe, which I have no doubt was also of 
stone, as the marks, though larger than those the chisel would have made, are 
of the same character, being rather hollow and small cuts, and not presenting the 
smooth flat surface produced by our common iron axe.” 


During the thirty years’ discussion in Danish archfeologicul circles as 
to the division of the Premetallic Period of Denmark into two divisions 
— that of the Shell Mounds and of the Megalithic Monuments — one of 
the principal objections to the theory of Worsaae lias always been that 
the simply flaked flint blades, characteristic of the earlier or Shell 
Mound Age, could not have been employed as hatchets, like the later 
polished stone axes. 

The experiments of Mr G. V. Smith show, however, that green pine 
wood — which was common in Denmark during the earlier period— could 
easily and quickly he dressed to almost any sliajie by the primitive 
flaked flint blade liafted as in the ancient style. 

The photographs accompanying the account of Mr Smith's ex- 
periments 1 show facets such as might be expected from the mature 
of the tool. The cuts are not of spoon-shaped form, and can lie 
distinguished from those produced by the polished stone axe with 
curved edge which came into use at a Liter period. 

1 Anrhocijrr, 1891. pp. 3S3-396 ; and Ml' Hi . <h la Sue* (/■ Ant. tl H Xur>t , 1S90-95, 
pp. 99-110. 
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From the study of these instances of Prehistoric Axe- Work it becomes 
clear that not only can the type of bronze instrument employed be 
discerned, but the kind of stone axe and the size of the tool may be 
determined with some exactness. 

Pottery. 


As already mentioned, vestiges of pottery were observed at Site Xo. 3 
only. The fragments are in a poor condition, and are portions of hand- 
made, noil-glazed vessels of darkish coarse paste. The paste has been 



Fig. 7. Fragments of Pottery fiom north end of Site No. 3. (Scale $.) 


mixed with pounded-up fragments of some whitish sandy stone. When 
extracted, the pieces were scarcely recognisable as pottery, being coated 
with soil ; but after slow natural drying the crust of soil was picked off, 
and by the application of a soft brush the particles of charcoal, loam, and 
sand which filled the interstices were got rid of, disclosing the original 
skin of the ware. The ornamentation upon the skin is quite distinct. 
The fragments consist of more than one set, representing more than 
one vessel. One set was found at the north end, and the other at the 
south end. 
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North End . — So far as can be guessed from tlie appearance of the few 
fragments, tlie feature of the vessel (or vessels) from the north end 
(fig. 7) was that the pottery had rounded, plain, raised ridges of varying 
breadth which ran, more or less parallel, horizontally round the exterior 
of the ware. The walls were } inch in thickness, and where mouldings 
occur the thickness was about inch greater. The average breadth of 
the mouldings was about J inch. The intervening space between the 
ridges varied from 1 to 2 inches, and had. (lying approximately 
parallel to the mouldings) rows of little closely-set, indented, squarish 
punctulations, impressed as with a comb-shaped implement before 



Fig. 8. Fragment of Pottery from north end of Site No. 3. (Seale j.) 

the clay was fired, and resembling the surface-work on some modern 
granolithic pavements. It is probable that the number of these rows in 
a panel varied from one to four, and some of the intervening panels may 
liave been quite plain. In one panel where the rows are absent plain 
lines have been incised diagonally and across each other. The curvature 
of one piece indicates an inside diameter at the rim of about 8 inches. 
Another small fragment (fig. 8), ornamented with parallel lines cross- 
ing each other diagonally, has a ridge on the exterior apparently running 
vertically. 

Neither the .-tyle of the rim nor tin* shape of the base can be deter- 
mined from the recovered fragments. 
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South End . — The pieces from this end (tig. 9) show the presence of 
similar lines of small, closely-set, squarish indentations as if made by the 



Fig. 9. Fragment of Pottery from south end of Site No. 3. showing rim 
ami exteiior ornamentation. (Scale §.) 


teeth of a comb-like implement, but the system of decorating by raised 
ridges has not been adopted. The lines have been set more or less parallel 



* Fig. 10. Two portions of rim of Ves-el from south end of Site No. 3, showing 
ornamentation on the bevel of tire lim. (Seale #.) 


to each other, and diagonally to the horizontal lip of the vessel. Fortu- 
nately in this group of fragments some portions of the rim were recovered. 
The rim was about f inch broad with an inwardly slanting bevel, and 
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was ornamented by the same kind of rows of small indentations. 
The rows on the rim were arranged almost parallel to each other, 
at right angles to the edge, and equidistantly about four rows in 
the space of an inch. The thickness of the sides decreased from 
1 inch at the rim to * ineli at a point about 2 inches down. This 
and other rim portions (fig. 10) betray an affinity in shape and 
ornamentation to the type of rim to be seen in some of the vessels 
of the Scottish Stone Age. The interior surface of the pieces is un- 
adorned. The curvature shows an inside diameter at the rim of 
about 8 inches. The shape of the lower portion of the vessels is not 
determinable. 

Eleven fragments are not illustrated , being too much wasted for useful 
description. 

Objects of Flint. 

Site No. 1. — Only two pieces of flint were got at this site. They are 
ordinary flakes 

Site No. 5. — From this place were obtained two nodules slightly 
chipped, half of a nodule from which three flakes have been struck, 
and two roughly fractured fragments. 

Site No. 3. — This site yielded a profusion of flint relics, over 
230 fragments, nearly all simple chips, having been recovered. 
While flint may not have been wrought at the other sites, it is 
clearly proved that this industry was carried on at Xo. 3. The best 
evidence of this is the presence of minute clappings. Some of these 
small flakes measure not more than | inch in extreme length. Some 
of the smaller as well as the larger flint fragments have been fire- 
fractured. 

There are several flint nodules, entire and showing no chipping. 
They may have been portion of a stock of the raw material brought 
into the settlement. Other nodules have lost only one or two flakes. 
These are of a somewhat irregular and awkward shape, and were prob- 
ably discarded as unsuitable after one or more blows had been struck, or 
less probably they were lost before they were finished with. Two 
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nodules of this type, respectively 1| and 11 inches in height, are 
shown in tig. 1 1 . 



Fig. 11. Nodules of Flint showing flaking from Site No. 3. (Scale J.) 

Some complete cores were found denuded of their original surface 
on all sides. Two small regularly formed cores, each only 1 inch in 
height, are shown in fig. 12. 



Fig. 12. Cores of Flint from Site No. 3. (Scale j.) 

Six small scrapers were found. They are oval, and in each specimen 
one of the long edges has been secondarily wrought. Two of these are 
shown in fig. 13. 



Fig. 13. Small Flint Scrapers from Site No. 3. (Scale j.) 

The most interesting find in flint is a massive horseshoe-shaped, 
tortoise-backed scraper of bluisli-grey flint (two views of which are 
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shown in fig. 14), 2| inches in length bv 2 inches in breadth, and 
1^ inches in thickness in the centre. The surface of one face is smooth, 
unridged and without the bulb of percussion, and indicates that it has 
been made from a broad flat flake. The other face retains nearly 2 
square inches of the crust or original skin of the nodule. The sides, 
as well as the semicircular bevelled scraping edge, have been carefully 
trimmed, and the secondarily wrought periphery measures 4| inches in 
length. The outline of the tool is symmetrical, the sides being so 



Fig. 14. Flint Scraper from Site No. 3, back and side views. (Scale §. ) 

trimmed that they run parallel for a considerable distance before they 
round off to form the semicircular end. 

Most of the flaked surfaces of the flints have a greyish-white patina. 

It is interesting to note that very small cores (indicating the fabrication 
of minute flint flakes and utensils) have been found in close association 
with a very large flint scraper. 

Objects op Stone other than Flint from No. 1. 

Fragment, comprising about one half, of a grey, coarse-grained quartzite 
pebble which has been used as an anvil-stone, probably before it was 
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broken. A hollow has been worn by use on each of the four sides. 
The dimensions are 2|- inches by 1 ^ inches by 1| inches. 

Flattish oval anvil-stone of greywacke. One end is broken off. Xear 
the centre of each of the two flat faces is a small artificially roughened 
area. The dimensions are 5.', inches by dy.r inches by 1 1 inches. 

Portion of a flattish oval pebble of dark-coloured stone. The narrower 
end has been abraded by its employment as a hammer-stone. The 
length is 2f inches, the greatest breadth 2 inches, and the greatest thick- 
ness 1^ inches. 

Objects of Stone other than Flint from Site Xo. 3. 

A finger-shaped, smooth, greyish pebble with end broken, 21- inches by 

1 inch by 1 1 inches. It has served as either a hammer-stone or an 
anvil-stone, as there is a small abraded area on the surface of one side 
near the intact end. 

Flattish pebble, 2 j- inches long, of dark quartzite, with four corners 
abraded by use. 

Oblong, flat, close-grained, waterworn sandstone pebble, 41 inches by 
3| inches by 1 inch, with roughened surface at two ends, three very 
smoothly-ground facets at different edges, and a smooth, somewhat con- 
cave surface on one of the flat faces. 

Fragment of a rubbing-stone of sandstone, 5 inches by 41- inches by 

2 inches, with smooth concave face. 

Flattish pear-shaped pebble of greywacke, 8 inches by 3f inches by 
1 inch, one entire side ground perfectly flat. 

Long thick pebble of very hard greenish sandstone, G j- inches by 3{ 
inches by 2| inches, both ends very much worn and fractured by use as 
a pounder or pestle. Portions of the sides have been knocked away. 

Four complete white quartz pebbles, all bearing traces of use as 
hammer-stones, viz. : — a roundish stone, 2 inches thick, with two 
portions of the surface worn hollow ; a longish irregular stone, 2 j inches 
in length, two ends of which are similarly worn ; a flattish egg-shaped 
-stone, 2-j- inches in length, one end of which is very slightly abraded : 
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and a small pear-shaped stone (fig. 15), 1 I inches in length, the narrow 
end of which is abraded. 

Irregular pear-shaped pebble of quartz, 3 inches by 3 inches by 2 j 
inches, the apex abraded by use. 

Two fragments of white quartz : one piece, 2 inches in length, shows 
a portion of a deep hollow worn on each of two of the sides by use of 
the original pebble when complete : the other piece, If inches in length, 
possibly part of the same pebble, shows a portion of a similar hollow on 
one side. 

Rectangular fragment, about 4 inches by 4 inches bv 21 inches, of 
a stone which has been used for some grinding purpose, as one face is 
ground concave. 



Fig. 15. Small Quartz Pebble with abraded end from Site No. 3. (Seale 5 .) 

Long, somewhat irregular stone, 8 inches by 4 inches by 6 inches. 
One end is much abraded, and shows the stone has been used as a 
pounder or pestle. 

Small, flattish, oval, waterworn pebble of sandstone, about 2 inches by 
II inches by If inches, pitted on the two flat faces by use either as an 
anvil-stone or hammer-stone. 

Flattish, somewhat irregularly-shaped stone, 10 inches by 7 inches by 
3 inches. The surface of one of the flat sides is very smooth — so smooth 
as to suggest that it has been ground to a fine and even surface, and con- 
sists of two different facets, the plane of each differing slightly. The 
stone has probably been used in some rubbing or polishing process. 

Flattish egg-shaped pebble of hard brownisli-grey sandstone, 2 j inches 
long. Two of the flat faces have been abraded by use. 
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Objects, of Stone other than Flint from Site No. 5. 

At Site Xo. 5 a large number of white quartz pebbles averaging 
about the size of a marble were found in eight nests or pockets 
round the margin at the south-east end of the pit and above the 
wood-work. They seemed to have been gathered and deposited by 
human agency. 

The other objects of stone recovered at this site are as follows : — 

Flattish round pehble of very tough whitish quartzose sandstone, 1-V 
inches in thickness and 2 i inches in breadth, the most of the periphery 



Fig. 16. Flattish circular Pebble of Quai tzo-e Sandstone, with the periphery 
abraded by use. (Scale I 

much worn away by use as a hammer. It is shown in tig. 16. 

Another pebble of the same shape, but of quartzite, with periphery 
abraded in two places l>v use as a hammer-stone. 

A large tiattish oval pehble of greywaeke, 9.', inches in length by Cl- 
inches in breadth, and 3i inches in thickness, with a small roughly 
cliipped-out area in the centre of one of the Hat faces. The markings on 
this face seem to show that the stone, when this side was uppermost, 
has been used as an anvil. Nearly the whole of the surface on the 
opposite side lias been artificially roughened over a well-defined area bv 
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means of some picking-out process. The punctulations run into one 
another, and are evenly distributed and shallow. 

A representation of this side is given from a photograph in fig. 17. 

In the National Scottish Collection is a stone of the same shape, 
8 inches in length, 41 inches in breadth, and 2f inches in thickness, 
with one side roughened in the identical manner, but with the opposite 



Fig. 17. Flattish oval Pebble of Greywaeke with an artificially 
roughened surface. (Scale ^. ) 


face plain. It was found some years ago within a mile or two of the 
sites under description. Xo associated objects have been recorded. 

In the writer’s collection is a third stone of this type, recently dis- 
covered at Lodney in the same district. It is, like the others, an oval, 
Hattish, water-worn stone. It measures 61- inches by 4 J inches by 1-J 
inches, and is of hard sandstone. A flake has been struck from one end. 
Practically its entire surface bears traces of shallow punctulations. On 
the periphery the markings are fine and minute. On each face closely- 
set pittings somewhat more pronounced occupy a well-defined area. One 
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face appears as if it had been used in some grating or smoothing opera- 
tion, as the roughened surface is slightly worn. This rare type of stone 
implement, now for the first time dealt with, has fortunately in two out 
of the three cases been found in association with other relics. The 
specimen got at Lodney was in apparently close association with char- 
coal, sand discoloured by fire, some broken flints, several flint scrapers of 
ordinary size, some complete flint nodules, fire-fractured stones, and with 
fragments of a somewhat thick hand-made vessel of black coarse ware, 
the surface of which was decorated by the use of some blunt-pointed 
tool impressed before the day was fired. 

These deposits were situated about 17 feet 1 inches distant from the 
middle of a human skeleton, and to the south-south-west, or, more 
exactly, 35’ west of south (mag.). The skeleton was in a state of 
extreme decay and was that of an adult, and was uneisted, unburned, 
and extended. The skull fragments and the lines of the limbs were 
recognisable, but on being fingered the remains went into powder. The 
head lay to the south, and the longer axis of the body bore 20° east of 
north (mag.). The half of a bead of what was thought to be some hard 
wood was got about 2 feet from the body. 

At a point 39 feet from the middle of the body to the south-south- 
east, or, more exactly, 10° east of south (mag.), was found a small frag- 
ment of a hand-made vessel of black ware, the wall of which was about 
^ inch thick. 

Twenty-one feet from the middle of the body to the south-south-east, 
or, more exactly, in a direction 35” east of south (mag.), the half of a 
perforated flatfish oval stone of red sandstone was found. The frag- 
ment, which has been broken at the perforation, is 2A inches in breadth, 
2 inches in length, and | inch in thickness. The perforation had 
narrowed towards the interior from each face, and had a diameter which 
varied from A inch to 2 inches. Mo particles of cremated bones were 
anywhere noticed. 

During the Bronze Age extended burials were rare. Mot one appears 
to have been recorded from Scotland, while very few have been found in 
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England. 1 The Lodney burial is therefore not likely to be of the Bronze 
Age. Judging from the apparently associated relics, it cannot, without 
much difficulty, be assigned to the Early Iron Age. It is thus to be 
inferred that the burial took place during some premetallic stage of 
culture, an inference which leads to the belief that the ‘grating’ stones, 
three specimens of which have been described, and the Stoneykirk piled 
pits, may belong to the Stone Age. 

Other Relics of Stone. 

Very few stones were got on any of the sites. Any which were not 
quite clearly implements almost invariably showed scratchings, traces 
of rubbing, or were fractured. These are not described, and would not 
perhaps have attracted attention unless they had been found at an 
anciently inhabited place. Some perhaps should, however, be re- 
ferred to. 

At Site No. 5 was found a flatfish, oval, water-worn pebble of hard 
sandstone, 3i inches by 2 inches by 1 inch. One of the flat sides is 
covered by shallow scratchings. The since are in two sets. The com- 
ponent since of a set are parallel to themselves ; but the two sets, which 
cover different portions of the surface, run at slightly differing angles, and 
both are obliquely placed to the longer axis of the pebble. 

Another stone from Xo. 5, whether humanly wrought or not it is 
difficult to say, is a symmetrical fragment of a white quartz pebble in 
the form of a flatfish cone 1^ inches high. The base is the natural 
water- worn convex surface of the pebble, and is II, inches in diameter. 
The other surfaces of the cone are rough. 

Xo search has yet been made for a refuse heap. Possibly one may 
exist, but no remains of food refuse have so far been met with. Many 
of the stones, but none of the implements, have been acted upon by fire. 

A few flint scrapers of ordinary type have been found in the garden 
at the cottage shown at e on the plan (fig. 1), and several grinding and 

1 The Hon. John Abereromby refers to this subject in the P.S.A. Scut., vol. xii., 
3id series, p. 201. 
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polishing stones, some of peculiar types, have been picked up in the 
field to the east of the plantation at /, g, and h. 

The following Table of the Worked Objects found in the Pits 
brings into prominence the importance of Site lS T o. 3. 


Site 

No. 1. 

No. 3. 

No. 5. 

Number of Logs in Substructure 

23 

72 

55 

Implements of Flint ..... 


7 


Nodules, Cores, and Chippings of Flint . 

2 

over 230 

5 

Implements of other Stone, fragmentary or 
whole ....... 

3 

18 

3 

Pottery ........ 


Pieces of 
several 
vessels 



SECTION III. — INFERENCES AND CONCLUSIONS. 

By considering all the purposes for which it might appear possible 
that these places have been constructed, the probabilities of the ease may 
be arrived at. There is no trace of any interments having taken place in 
them ; and it is not a feature of early graves that they are marked by a 
hollow on the surface. A barrow at Ganton Wold, 1 examined by Canon 
Greenwell, covered a cist made of planks, which contained an inhumed 
burial, and was supported on eleven stakes, but is not analogous to the 
sites under discussion. There is no evidence that these places have been 
graves. It is improbable that they’ have been refuse pits. They were 
apparently not holes such as were excavated during early times for the 
extraction of clay for pottery-making, or such as were mined in the chalk 
districts of England and France to obtain flint nodules and chalk. The 
under-structures of timber appear to put all these suggestions out of 
■court. Flint nodules, moreover, do not occur in this particular forma- 
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1 British Barrows, p. 170. 
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tion, but are to be found not far distant, and in various other parts of 
Western Wigtownshire, but only in the stratified gravels, at points from 
30 to 200 feet above sea-level. 

If the sites have been wells, why should there be more than one, and 
why hearths ? If they have been pitfalls to entrap wild animals, or 
shelters for huntsmen, or if they have merely been stores or crematories, 
how account for the presence of workshop utensils ? 

More probably they have served as workshops of some kind, and 
certainly for some grinding and polishing operations and the manu- 
facture of flint implements. They may have been cooking places also. 

While probably stores, workshops, and cooking places, these curious 
sites, bearing traces of human activity and distinct domestic associations, 
may, nevertheless, have been dwellings, or cellars beneath dwellings. 

The theory, then, of dwellings is by far the most plausible. From 
the dimensions of the places it may be that they were more in the nature 
of shelters or sleeping places than dwellings in the modern sense. 

Flooring. 

At each end of Site No. 3 traces of what was supposed to be flooring 
were noticed. It was at these points only that the fragments of pottery 
were obtained. No doubt any pottery on other and central portions of 
the floor would be carried down to the lower and very much wetter 
layer on the collapse of the floor, and the ware, being soft and lion-glazed, 
would soon resolve itself into its original clay and pounded pebbles. 
At the south end a portion of a layer of charcoal about 2 inches thick 
was associated with the fragments of pottery. 

Mr Richard M‘Kay has kindly examined some pieces of the charcoal 
microscopically, and reports that it is of coniferous wood, probably pine. 

The heavier stone utensils were found at all the sites lying far down 
between the piles. They had perhaps once rested on the floor, and as 
the floor decayed they had fallen through it into the lower zone. 

The layer of charcoal and the pottery bed on the end margin of No. 3 
gave a valuable clue as to the height of the flooring relative to the pre- 
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historic surface and to the level at which the tops of the piles appeared 
during the examination of the site. 

Assuming, as may quite safely be done, a floor 6 inches thick and 
a layer of charcoal 2 inches in depth, the floor level must have been 
between 1 1 feet and 2 feet above the tops of the piles — that is, the tops 
as discovered in the diggings. 

This indicates that owing to the comparative dryness of the layer 
immediately underneath the flooring, the timber in that zone had so 
decayed as to he unrecognisable among the silted and other vegetable 
matter. 

In other words, the logs as extracted had 18 to 24 inches of their top 
portions decayed. 

The perishing of the timber of the flooring, and the wood immediately 
beneath the flooring, would set in no doubt rapidly after desertion of the 
settlement, owing to the comparative dryness and openness of the soil in 
that part. But this did not take place in the still lower zones, where the 
wetness, the presence of clay, and the depth from the surface would all 
tend practically to seal hermetically the contents, thus ensuring the pre- 
servation of the shape and contour of all the pieces of timber. 

Supposed Wattle- Work at Site Xo. 3. 

Round the walls of the pit at Xo. 3 Site, on the margin of the area 
in which the piles occurred, and imbedded in the sand and clay, were 
found twigs and small branches, some set vertically and others at angles. 
Some modern tree-roots were encountered, hut were not confused with the 
ancient wood. In no instance were the twigs seen to be horizontally 
placed, but they occasionally crossed each other. The thickness of the 
twigs varied from £ inch to 2 inches. Some of them were placed 
immediately outside the wooden substructure, while others were found 
14 feet from it. They were detected in different conditions of decay 
according to the stratum at all the levels, except in the layer of vegetable 
matter at the modern surface. Considering first their condition in the 
deepest zone — the stratum in which the piles were encountered — the 
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twigs were in the same state of preservation as the piles, spongy hut 
unaltered in shape. In the zone immediately above, the same pieces of 
wood were traced ; but the timber was dark-brown, moist, and stringy. 
The greater amount of air and the less amount of moisture in this zone 
account for the difference in the condition. At a still higher level the 
same twigs were visible, hut the remains were in a different state of 
decomposition. The decayed matter resembled soft, moist, brownish- 
black soot mixed with sand, and was in contrast with the surrounding 
lighter coloured sandy soil. It would not have been recognised as the 
remains of much decayed timber unless the lines of the branches had 
been traced continuously from the lower levels. The rotundity of the 
twigs and their forking at some places were also useful clues in the 
identification. In the still higher stratum, and in channels which were 
observed rising upwards in the same lines as the remains just mentioned, 
faint traces of slightly dark-coloured sand were detected, and this was 
considered to be the vestiges of the branches which had thus been traced 
from point to point through the various levels. It was the detection of 
well-preserved wood in the lowest zone which led to the recognition of 
the identical branches, though in different conditions, at the higher 
levels. It is remarkable that these branches had been placed upside 
down, a position in which the logs forming the under-structure were 
also found. It is conjectured that the branches were remains of basket- 
or wattle-work, which may have lined the walls of the pit. As 
mentioned, horizontal twigs were not seen, but these may have fallen 
down, leaving the vertical standards only as survivors. As the surviving 
twigs were not very numerous, nor set very closely together, it is prob- 
able that the exploration revealed a portion only of the wattle-work — 
probably the branches which were farthest removed from the pit and in 
the least disturbed soil. The lining facing the inside of the pit would, 
no doubt, he more exposed, and would more readily decay and fall into 
the pit after abandonment of the place. 

It was only by the careful use of a penknife that the continuity of 
individual stakes was traced from one level to another, and the presence 
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of the supposed wattle-work in the upper levels established. It seems 
indeed probable that the walls of the pit were strengthened and pro- 
tected by a lining of this description which reached from the floor level 
to the prehistoric surface, if not higher. At the south end, but at 
the higher levels only, were observed interesting vestiges of what 
appeared to have been unusually large branches. One piece had many 
of the branches forking upwards from it for a distance of 2 or 3 feet. 
They had been placed vertically and in the direction of the growth of 
the tree — a direction, it will he remembered, contrary to that of the 
other wood-work of the walls and of the logs of the under-structure. As 
none of these larger branches were found at the level of the piles, the 
nature of the wood was not determinable. At the higher levels the 
interior of the branches had vanished, leaving a vacancy which was 
surrounded and protected by a rather hard crust of black matter. 

At this end of the site the sand has been discoloured red and brown 
and hardened by the presence of ferruginous matter, and in the vacant 
interiors of the branches there was a slight sprinkling of light coloured 
sand not so discoloured. Probably the white sand in the interiors gained 
admission through cracks at a time when the interior had become much 
decayed or had vanished, but before the eremacausis of the bark or 
crust, or the hardening and discoloration of the outside sand, had 
taken full effect. 

Supposed Entrance Passages. 

In testing the ground at various points in the immediate vicinity of 
the pits, it was found that the superficial black layer was of almost 
uniform thickness. Beneath it was sand somewhat dark in colour. At 
some places, though not in all, near the foot of the black layer was 
observed a very thin layer — a mere sprinkling — of whitish sand. 

From a careful inspection <4 this sprinkling it was conjectured that 
the sand composing it had been carried by a gale from the shore region, 
where great quantities of white sand occur, and, as can he proved, did 
also occur during the later prehistoric periods. 
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The drifting sand had been deposited in varying degrees of thickness, 
like a slight fall of snow which has drifted over somewhat uneven 
ground, and in some spots it was absent. 

A section of the soil at the east wall of the pit at Site Xo. 3 
revealed the presence of the same sprinkling of white sand. It occurred 
under the black layer and was several inches thick, thinning out on each 
side. It was not so white nor so readily recognisable as the sprinkling 
disclosed by the test diggings in the vicinity, yet no one present failed 
to detect it. While the black layer appeared horizontal at its top, its 
base dipped considerably in the middle of the east wall, reaching to 
within 1| feet of the floor level. At the lower part of the east wall, 
and in a curvature coinciding with the dip of the black layer, lay the 
white sand to a maximum depth of over 1 2 inches. 

Slicing away the soil of the east wall, the dip of the strata became 
less until it disappeared, and the presence of the white sand became 
gradually less noticeable. 

No similar feature was observed at the other side of the pit. It is 
conjectured that the vestiges of some kind of entrance passage or door- 
way had thus made themselves evident. Similar but less pronounced 
traces were also seen at the east wall of Site No. 1. 

Xo matter what type of hut may have been in vogue at these places, 
the function of the wooden substructure is an interesting problem. 

The reasons for primitive man having lived in a sunken or earth- 
hidden dwelling are obvious. Whether the under-surface habitation 
was of stone or wood, or whether half or wholly subterranean, it was 
warmer and less exposed to adverse weather conditions than the ordinary 
surface hut, and — an important consideration — it was not readily liable 
to detection by an enemy. 

The sunken flooring might, however, be a serious drawback and act 
merely as a hollow in which rain and ground water would accumulate. 
If the subsoil were gravelly, chalky, or of pure sand, the dwelling would 
be dry and comfortable. Should the subsoil be moisture-retaining, or 
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overlie a bed of clay, the great discomfort of a damp floor would arise. 
Now the excavations revealed the presence of a bed of moist blue clay, 
and, what in these circumstances might be expected, a wet stratum 
immediately above it. A likely hypothesis then is that the moisture in 
and above the layer of clay rendered the earthen floor uninhabitable, and, 
as a means to prevent a wet floor, the prehistoric architect hit upon the 
ingenious expedient of a structure of wooden piling, more or less upright, 
under and supporting a horizontal flooring. The flooring would thus be 
insulated against direct contact with the moisture-laden strata, and thus 
render the dwelling comparatively dry and comfortable. 

The same expedient is recorded by Canon Greenwell as having appar- 
ently been practised to a modified extent in the endeavour to insulate 
against wet a corpse in a barrow at Canton Wold . 1 

The position selected for these pit-dwellings, if such they were, seems 
to have been chosen because of its comparative dryness, the place being not 
lower than any of the surrounding stretches of country, yet we find the 
constructors had to face the difficulty of under-surface moisture. It has 
been seen how desirable a half or wholly hidden under-surface dwelling 
would be in primitive times, and that where the climate and the subsoil 
are wet, a damp floor would result in this class of house unless special 
measures were taken to overcome the difficulty. What these measures 
were is now perhaps elucidated. 

A common feature of prehistoric exploratory work is the disclosure of 
pits. A review of some of these discoveries which have a certain, though 
usually a remote, similarity to the sites at Stoneykirk may perhaps be 
appropriate in connection with the phenomena under discussion. 

In England during the Pre-Roman and Romano-British periods pits 
were sometimes dug in the search at these times for chalk for top- 
dressing soil , 2 or for the disposal of refuse in and around village sites. 
Many were used later as graves. Evidence in some cases points to the pits 
having been cellars underneath surface-dwellings. The recent explorations 

1 British Barroirs , j>. 170. 

a Execrations in Cranl'Ome Chase, vol. i. pp. 4-5 and p. 25 ; and vol. iv. p. 43. 
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on the Antonine "Wall have disclosed at Castlecary a Jeep circular pit 
probably used for the disposal of rubbish, and at Rouglicastle “military 
pits.’’ Many of the cases described by General Pitt-Rivers seem, however, 
to have been actual pit-dwellings. 1 In no instance was wooden flooring 
observed, but the situations were usually dry, being on a chalky forma- 
tion. General Pitt-Rivers examined a pit situated on the slope of a 
hill near South Lodge Camp, Rushmore Park, 23 feet in diameter and 
7 feet 4 inches in greatest depth. The sides were abrupt, except that 
on the west, where there was a ramp of undisturbed chalk communicat- 
ing with the interior from the surface. The ramp was notched as if 
there had originally been steps on it. The bottom of the pit was not 
level but smooth, and it fell towards one side, as if to admit of the 
rain-water accumulating there. Fragments of a human skeleton were 
found on one of the steps. Nearly on the same level as the skeleton 
was found a chipped flint celt. Pieces of coarse hand-made pottery 
were got about two-thirds down in the silting, and sixteen pieces of what 
has been termed Romano-British ware were found in the surface mould. 

The explorer sums up the probable history of this pit as follows : — 
“ that it was dug originally as a dwelling during the Bronze Age, and 
the flint celt may be of that date or subsequent. After having silted up 
to a certain height, the skeleton may have been buried in a grave dug in 
the silting . . . ,” and suggests that the coarse pottery may belong to 
the original pit, and the Romano-British ware to the age of the interment 
or a more recent time. 

In another instance 3 the same investigator noticed during his excava- 
tions at the ancient Winkelbury Camp, South Wiltshire, immediately 
below the eastern rampart and outside the ditch, a basin-shaped pit 
about 24 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. This was seen to be 
bounded by a bank on the lower side, and was the site of what the 
explorer considered was probably a pit dwelling, 12 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet 3 inches, squared at the bottom, with an entrance to it on the lower 
or eastern side. The entrance was “ 1 foot wide at the bottom, and had 
a wooden step consisting of a plank 14 inches thick, the blackened 
remains of which were found in the silting near the narrowest part of 
the opening at the bottom, with the remains of uprights forming 
probably a door to the dwelling. The floor of the pit was quite flat, and 
was covered for about 1 inch thick with the blackened remains of the 
roof which had fallen.” 

Marks of fire were seen on the chalk sides, which were smoothly cut. 

1 Excavations in C i-anbor tie Chav, vol. ii. p. 222 ; ami Arcltaolugiu, vol. xlii. p. 45, 
vol. xlvi. p. 427. 

2 Excavations, vol. iv. pp. 42-43. 

3 Excavations vol. ii. p. 243. 
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The entrance passage sloped slightly towards the pit. The floor of the 
pit had originally been 7 feet beneath the surface, and had silted up to a 
height of 5‘88 feet in the centre. The deposits of the lowest part of the 
silting consisted in the centre of 0'7 foot of turf mould, then 1-9 feet of 
black earth, below which was 3‘0 feet of chalk rubble. 

The relics in the silting were a small thin piece of iron band at a 
depth of 2 feet at the bottom of the black earth, two flint flakes with 
bulbs of percussion in the black earth, and fragments of red burnt clay, 
perhaps daubing of wattle-work. In the chalk rubble beneath were 
found a fragment of sandstone hollowed by rubbing, and a fragment of a 
bronze pin. Coarse hand-made pottery was got in the black earth. 

The explorer states that the pit was probably earlier than the camp, 
and may have been partly filled up from the excavations from the ditch 
of the camp. 

In the drift gravel or chalk at Highfield, near Salisbury, circular pit- 
dwellings of heediive form have been found singly and in groups 
(Flint Chips, p. 57). 

The diameter at base ranged from 5| to 14 feet, and the depth of 
the floor from 7 to 10 feet. 

Pits which were probably ancient dwellings have been noticed near 
Whitby (Young’s Hist, of Whitby, vol. ii. pp. 666-683), and near 
Crich, Derbyshire (Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
p. 126). Others much larger than the Stoneykirk remains occur at 
Gallihury, Rowborougli, and elsewhere in the Isle of Wight, and have 
been described by the Rev. Edmund Bell ( Journ . Brit. Arch. Assoc., 
1855, vol. xi. pp. 305-313). At one site was found a human 
skeleton, but what is specially noteworthy is that the majority of the 
sites were oval and, to use Mr Bell’s words, were “ not in that advanced 
“ stage of construction of British houses described in some of the settle- 
“ ments of the Romanised Britons by R. C. Hoare ( Ancient Wiltshire, 
“ part i. pp. 37 and 84) and by Saull (Notitice Britannhe, p. 9).” The 
Isle of Wight sites revealed apparently no relics useful in indicating the 
period of occupation. 

There is a reference in Scottish Notes and Queries (Sept. 1887, 
p. 60; and Nov. 1887, p. 92) to a series of supposed pits still unexplored 
at Boddam, Aberdeenshire, where flint chippings and stone implements 
have been picked up. 

At Spiennes, Belgium, in the vicinity of prehistoric flint mines, the 
sites of supposed Neolithic dwelling-huts were indicated by circular depres- 
sions 2 to 5 paces in diameter, hut of no great depth. 1 In the huts were 
found beds of charcoal, various kinds of implements of stone, bone, and 


1 Cong res International d’Anthrop. et d’Arch. Prehist., 1889, p. 578. 
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horn, and remains of food refuse. No doubt these sites, being on a 
chalky formation, were always quite dry. At Campigny, Seine Inferi- 
eure, France, sites have been found which belong probably to a much 
earlier time than the examples at Spiennes (Munro’s Prehistoric Scot- 
land, p. 332, quoted from Revue Menmelle , pp. 366-408). They were 
circular pits excavated in quaternary gravels, and measured a few yards 
in diameter and about 4 feet in depth. The gravelly subsoil would 
here again be dry and would not necessitate a damp insulating floor. 
The industrial remains in the pits at Campigny consisted of hearths, a 
coarse pottery, and non-polished stone utensils ; and the sites have 
supplied to French investigators a name to the period of transition 
between the Palseolithic and Neolithic periods. Vestiges of extinct 
dwarf pit-dwellers in Sakhalia have been recorded by Mr C. H. Hawes 
(Brit. Assocn. Rep., 1902, p. 684). 

Many primitive tribes at the present day have the flooring of their 
huts sunk under the surface. Underground dwellings, for example, are 
in use at Unyoro, Africa (Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent, vol. i. 
p. 432), but the Siberian Yourts, described by Lord Avebury ( Prehistoric 
Times, pp. 134 and 493), much more closely resemble the type of hut 
which was probably in use at Stoneykirk. 

In the whole range of these instances there is no case, however, 
which exhibits the outstanding peculiarities of the Stoneykirk remains. 

Chronology. 

Estimates of the age of the settlement may be based on the shape 
of the hut, and on the character of the relics recovered. 

The long or oval hut would scarcely have been in extensive use in 
the same region and at the same period as the round hut. In any case, 
in the Scottish area one type probably originated before the other. Was 
then the oval hut anterior to the round hut ? It is natural to consider 
the oval hut the more primitive, as it was more easily constructed. The 
round hut, when it reached a diameter of 20 or more feet, seems to 
have had the roof centrally supported, as in the Glastonbury examples. 
There are good grounds for believing two theories often propounded — 
that the construction of the early grave-chambers was in imitation of 
the architecture of dwellings, and that the long barrow of Britain 
belonged to the Age of Stone, and the round barrow to the Age of 
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Bronze. It may be taken, therefore, as probable that the long or oval 
type of dwelling is the earlier. 

The presence of pottery is, of course, of great value in any effort 
to fix the chronological horizon of the sites. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to tell whether the bases of the vessels were rounded, or 
flat ; but further exploration may throw light upon this point. The 
ornamentation on the ware, and the shape of the rims, is more character- 
istic of the Stone Age than the Bronze Age. 

While the pottery and utensils are all archaic, yet the absence of 
relics characteristic of Mediaeval times or of the early Iron Age, such as 
objects of glass and vitreous paste or of any of the metals, does not 
allow us positively to assign the remains to a time earlier than these 
periods, though at present the evidence is strongly in favour of the 
sites having been anterior to the broehs, earth-houses, and the usual type 
of crannogs in Scotland. The character of the axe-marks points to the 
same conclusion. No vestiges of horn or lignite were noticed. Early 
wrought objects in horn are extremely rare in Wigtownshire, but not so 
relics of lignite, which have very frequently been found in Wigtownshire 
on sites of the Bronze Age, and of later times. While the type of 
oval hut in Stoneykirk has yielded no relics definitely characteristic 
of the Bronze Period or of any later age, the various pieces of 
evidence seem to point to the Stone Age as the period during which 
the sites were in use ; yet the evidence is still too meagre to 
justify more than the offer of a suggestion as to the archaeological 
horizon to which this class of early dwelling may belong. 

The situation of the settlement was well chosen, as the inhabitants 
could see a long distance in all directions, while the houses could, only 
with difficulty, be detected from afar, more especially as they were partly 
sunk under the surface and doubtless mound-like above. 

The direction of the row of huts was also selected intelligently. The 
row follows the crest of the plateau and is on its sunny side. 

The position of the individual houses is also noteworthy. It would 
seem that the entrance passage was preferred not at the end but in the 
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middle of one of the sides. As shown by the excavations, the east side 
seems to have been chosen. It is natural to expect the door to be placed 
there, as it would be protected from the prevailing rains and winds from 
the south and west . 1 

Guided apparently by some such requirements, the prehistoric architect 
laid down the plan of the oval foundation in each case, so that the 
longer axis bore approximately north-west and south-east, and, it would 
appear, arranged that the entrance passage ran at right angles to that 
direction and was situated on the east side. 

The inhabitants of this group of sites were workers in the wood of 
the birch, hazel, and alder, and had well shaped domestic pottery orna- 
mented with incised and impressed work and work in relief. They 
lighted fires of some coniferous wood, and had a variety of implements 
of stone — scrapers, polishers, rubbing-stones, pounders, hammers, and 
anvils. They had an effective form of axe, with a smooth surface and 
a finely made edge. They carried on the manufacture of large and small 
flint implements from the rough nodules. The fact that they spent con- 
siderable time and labour in the construction of their houses tells that 
the method of life was at least in some measure settled, and not purely 
nomadic, and the occurrence of a group of sites may signify that a 
system of village life was in vogue. 

The individuals who lived there did not follow the architectural 
methods of the Terremare men of prehistoric North Italy, or the Terpen 
dwellers of ancient Holland. They do not appear to have been like the 
erannog-builders who built their dwellings so as to have them more or 
less surrounded by water or marsh. They did not construct their 

1 General Pitt-Rivers, in liis Excavations, vol. ii. p. 243, in noting that the 
opening to a pit-dwelling ran 2' north of east, remarks that the “eastern aspect of 
the entrance to this pit will .... strike those who have observed a similar 
occurrence elsewhere, and have supposed it to be an arrangement adapted for the 
worship of the rising sun by the people from the interior of the houses ; but, on the 
other hand, it must not escape notice that the eastern side in this case is the down- 
hill side, and, therefore, the only side available for an entrance, unless it were con- 
structed on a great slope.” 
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houses of stones half-underground or wholly subterranean like the 
earth-houses or weems, nor did they follow the methods of the hut-circle 
men who lived in circular wood and wattle huts built on the surface of 
the ground. 

While the bottom of each pit was at some depth under the surface, it 
should not be forgotten that the supposed flooring was sufficiently near 
the prehistoric surface to make it necessary to have a good proportion of 
the cubical contents of the chamber above the level of the surface if the 
chamber were to be habitable. There is no reason to believe that the 
huts were open to the heavens, or that the excavated soil was removed 
from the spot. It then follows that the upper part of the dwellings was 
more or less mound-like in character, the heaped-up earth from the 
original excavation having assisted tov ards this appearance. It seems 
difficult to escape from such a conclusion. 

The shape of the mound would naturally follow the plan, whether 
round or oval, of the structure covered by the mound. Again the 
structure would be in harmony necessarily with the plan of the founda- 
tions, the flooring, and the walls, all of which were apparently in the 
shape of a longish oval. It would appear then that the mounds were 
somewhat long in shape, though perhaps not so pronouncedly so as the 
plan of the wooden substructures. 

In considering this peculiarity of the Stoneykirk remains, it is inter- 
esting to consider that most of the ancient British dwellings, built of 
wood and wattle, which have been examined and recorded, are round, 
and, further, that they belong to the Bronze, the Early Iron, and later 
periods. The huts which comprised the marsh village at Glastonbury, 
occupied a few years before the Romans arrived in that district, were 
roughly circular and about 20 feet in diameter. With the exception 
of the Isle of Wight specimens, the pit-dwellings found in England 
appear to have been circular, as were also the cramiogs and hut-circles. 

No stones were used in the Stoneykirk structures, and stones sufficiently 
large for building walls are rare in the locality. It seems safe to say 
iliat the walls were of turf and w r ood and wattle. If the places were 
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roofed, it is safe to assume further that at least a small amount of some 
covering of vegetable fibre, or even of soil or turf, rested upon the roof. 
A stoneless structure, however, could not bear the weight of a large 
amount of superincumbent matter ; and the fact that a depression, and 
not a mound, marked each site indicates that a light form of roofing 
was employed. This roofing, after desertion of the settlement, would fall 
in, and the hollow would gradually become silted up. 

As has been seen, the flooring arrangements were ingeniously, labori- 
ously, and substantially contrived, and admirably adapted to the end in 
view. It is natural to believe that the less difficult matter of walling 
and roofing should also have been successfully met by the same men. 
Doubtless the whole place of abode, while very small, would be well 
suited to protect the inhabitants against the discomfort of too much sun, 
rain, wind, or cold. 

It would be hazardous, nevertheless, to conjecture what exactly was 
the nature and appearance of the structures when entire. They were 
probably single-chambered wooden dwellings partly sunk under the surface 
level, and wholly, or in part, hidden by a mound of turf and earth. 

Dwellings presenting the external appearance of mounds survived in 
Scotland to recent times . 1 This type of house seems to have existed at 
a very early period, and to have been copied, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale, but naturally in a more substantial style, in the architecture of 
graves . 2 There are thus cairns with internal sepulchral chambers. 

1 David MacRitcliie's Fians, Fairies, and Piets, p. 44 ; Sir Arthur Mitchell's Past 
■in the Present, p. 59 ; P.S.A. Scot., vol. vii. pp. 164-8. 

2 The affinity between resting-places for the dead and dwellings for the living is 
referred to by General Pitt-Rivers, who appears to have had a difficulty at times in 
ascertaining whether graves had been solely used as graves, or had previously been 
in use as pit-dwellings ( Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. ii. p. 65). Mr "SV. J. 
Knowles (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 3rd ser., vol. vi., No. 3, p. 334) has described a 
Neolithic hut-site at Whitepark Hay, County Antrim, which had been used as 
a grave. Prof. Nilsson, writing in 1843, was probably the first investigator to call 
attention to this subject ( The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, pp. 124-168), 
by pointing out the striking similarity between Esquimaux huts and the Neolithic 
Scandinavian sepulchral structures. Modern instances of hut-burial have been 
cited by Lord Avebury ( Prehistoric Times, p. 134). 
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Houses and graves of this type were usually of stone, but it is reason- 
able to believe that wood might take the place of stone in districts 
where stones of the size required for building purposes were not plenti 
ful. Now, if it can he shown that grave-mounds with internal construc- 
tions of timber once existed, it is a fair inference that there may have 
been dwelling-mounds with timber-built chambers, the roof protected 
by turf or simply earth-covered. This link in the chain of evidence 
is fortunately forthcoming, for at least two cases in Britain have 
been carefully recorded- of w’hat appeared to be grave-mounds or 
barrows containing timber constructions in the interior — the Dairy 
mound, Ayrshire, which probably dated from the Bronze Age 1 ; 
and the Wor Barrow, Dorset, assigned to the Stone Age . 2 In the Wor 
Barrow district building-stones are scarce, and in the vicinity of the 
Wigtownshire sites building-stones are so difficult to procure that the 
fields are not bounded by stone walls, but are either fenced, hedged, or 
enclosed by earthen dykes. 

As we have thus earth-hidden, stone-lined, sepulchral chambers con- 
structed apparently in imitation of earth-hidden, stone-built dwellings, 
and also sepulchral constructions of timber within mounds, it is an 
easy deduction that wood-built chambers for the living once existed 
wholly or partly earth-hidden. Perhaps the evidence for such wood- 
built, earth-hidden dwellings is not only presumptive, but has become 
direct testimony, through the discoveries in Stoneykirk ; but this point 
may be left for the decision of others. 

In the Scottish area many unique non-liistoric and proto-historic 
archajological phenomena have been observed, especially in the domains 
of art and architecture. May not the “piled pit ’’ of Stoneykirk be 
another example of the ingenuity and perseverance in overcoming 
difficulties which seem to have characterised the prehistoric craftsman 
of North Britain ? 

1 Described by the late R. W. Cochran-Patrick in the Anih. anil Hist. Colins, of 
Ai/r anil Wvjton, vol. i. p. 55. 

2 Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. iv. ]i. 59. 
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